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Preface 


This book is the result of a three-year study for my doctoral dissertation, com- 
pleted in October, 2017, and it forms a major benchmark to a years-long interest 
in the nature of first principles—and in turn, the basic notion of causality— 
from both a philosophical and theological context. As I realized early on, any 
discussion of what constitutes a good framework for the first principle—if or 
whether one philosophically maintains such a position—goes back to the his- 
tory of philosophy: in this case, the foundation laid by Plato and Aristotle and 
the philosophical discussion that stretched from them into late antiquity and, 
what John Marenbon (2015) has called, the ‘Long Middle Ages’ up to the 18th—/ 
19th-centuries A.D. Although the perennial issue of the first cause has motivat- 
ed my interest in this general time period, what led me to the Neoplatonists was 
the result of an earlier interest in the afterlife of Aristotle’s first unmoved mov- 
er—and my great surprise that Platonists enthusiastically embraced much of 
Aristotle’s framework, while maintaining their basic affiliation with Plato (for 
instance in holding to unity, rather than intellect, as the defining characteristic 
of the First). The Neoplatonists’ appropriation of Aristotle, in both his method 
and much of his metaphysics, thus led me to consider the questions and ten- 
sions that arose in their framework as the result of synthesizing Aristotle and 
Plato—and, of course, much of the ensuing tradition after the two. 

An additional interest has been seeing to what degree the Neoplatonists' dif- 
fering positions found their way into the ‘Long Middle Ages’ across the Latin, 
Byzantine, and Arabic worlds. Although ‘Aristotle’ is directly cited in many fig- 
ures of this period, often this is ‘Aristotle’ (or the ‘Platonists’) as filtered through 
multiple developments in early and late Neoplatonists. Thus understanding 
philosophical discussions on the first cause in this period ends up necessitat- 
ing a strong understanding of the Neoplatonists and the crux of the issues that 
they, in turn, face with their first cause, i.e. the One. It is in this light that this 
study, with its focus on Proclus and Damascius on the One, came to be. 

Now for some brief technical notes. Throughout the book I will follow the 
general convention of Platonic and Neoplatonic scholars to refer to principles 
and transcendent (Platonic) forms in the uppercase—thus, ‘Form’ or ‘Intellect’, 
for the transcendent version; ‘form’ or ‘soul’, either for the particular, imma- 
nent form (i.e. the form, ‘man, in Socrates), or the particularized principle or 
entity. There may be certain variations in some places, such as in the transla- 
tions, but I attempt to follow this general convention throughout. 
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XIV PREFACE 


Additionally, in including the Greek for all primary text passages quoted, 
I also follow the standard conventional textual marks given by the editions of 
the texts: 
— [...] —for English (translations and quotes)—indicates either paraphrasing, 
skipped section, context provided. 
— [...] —for Greek—indicates a deletion or ignoring in the edition. 
— (...) indicates conjectural additions in the Greek, usually following the edi- 
tion. 
(...) —for English —indicates terms/phrases for clarification. 
Numbers in primary source quotations, especially in italic or bold, are mine 


unless noted. 
Abbreviations for primary texts cited may be found in the Bibliography and 
Index Locorum below. 
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Introduction 


The notion of unity as a distinct, constitutive principle of reality has been the 
object of immense curiosity and philosophical consideration from antiquity 
to the present. In our experience of the world, we see unity as a predominant 
aspect demarcating the existence of things: both their distinction from other 
objects and kinds of objects, as well as their commonality with other objects 
and other kinds of objects. 

For example, in looking at a tree we may see that it is made up of bark, 
wood, leaves, and branches (neverminding the atomic or sub-atomic particles 
that make up those distinct parts), yet it is characterized in some distinct way 
that makes it different from, for instance, a sculpture that is also made out 
of bark, wood, leaves, and branches. The tree then possesses a structure, or 
we might say ‘kind’, by which it is unique from the sculpture made up of the 
same type of material parts. One could say that the tree before us is 'one' in a 
way that the sculpture is not: while the sculpture has multiple parts externally 
attached together as a conglomerate whole, the tree has those parts developed 
from within itself, in a sense internal to itself, rather than brought in from out- 
side. In this sense, the individual tree before us is ‘one’. 

One can go further and add additional ways in which the tree is ‘one’. For 
instance, one can see that the structure or kind that makes the tree what it is 
is shared with other individual trees: the individual tree before us is 'one' with 
respect to the kind or species that it shares with other individual trees, and 
is hence 'one' with the other individual trees, in contrast to other substances 
which are not trees. Additionally the tree before us can be demarcated as ‘one’ 
from other trees of its kind, inasmuch as this individual tree before us is not, 
say, the other tree we might see in the distance. Hence it is 'one' as an individ- 
ual apart from other individual trees. 

Given these different instances of unity, we may go one step further and 
describe these different kinds of unities as coming from a concept, or perhaps 
an abstract entity, of pure unity: what gives each of these notions their distinct 
senses of being ‘one’, either as an individual, or as a certain kind, and so on. 
This principle would then be that in virtue of which we might say all these 
instances are, indeed, ‘one’. 

One can see from this how certain philosophers have considered unity, tak- 
en by itself, as the essential ground or foundation for reality. The heritage of 
this idea goes back to the 5th-century (B.C.) Presocratic, Parmenides of Elea, 
for whom all being is simply ‘one’, while all manifestations of plurality are, 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


consequently, illusory! Much of the history of metaphysics could be poten- 
tially described as the attempt to address this radical claim that all things are 
‘one’—whether essentially ‘one’, or ‘one’ in existence, or derived in some way 
from something which is purely ‘one’. While there are multiple angles from 
which the topic of unity has been considered, the one angle this work is inter- 
ested to consider is the notion of a principle responsible for the character of 
unity in all things—i.e. the last notion considered in the previous paragraph. 
What this principle is and how it would function as a cause or foundation of 
unity in things is subsequently the main question that this work focuses on. 

While arguments for this principle can be found in multiple contexts in both 
the history of philosophy and in contemporary metaphysics, the main locus of 
discussion on this principle lies in the concept of the 'One' from the Neopla- 
tonist tradition of the 3rd- to 6th-century A.D.—from Plotinus (ca. 204/205- 
270 A.D.) to Olympiodorus (roughly 505-565 A.D.)? and Simplicius (roughly 
480-560 A.D.).? Among previous eras of Platonism, the Neoplatonists' own is 
marked by an extensive systematization that, in large part, goes back to Ploti- 
nus, while Proclus and his successors, including Damascius, tighten this sys- 
tematization on a number of standard Platonist positions.^ 

For all Platonists (or Neoplatonists) of this time period,? the One func- 
tions as the first cause of all things inasmuch as it is the source of the unity 


1 See e.g. Parmenides’ famous poem in Fr. 7. While subject to multiple interpretations, for now 
I consider Aristotle's interpretation from Met. A.5, 986b27—98722, esp.: Parmenides seems to 
speak more circumspectly at times [than Xenophanes and Melissus]. For considering that 
beside what-is, what-is-not is nothing, he concludes that it follows by necessity there is one 
thing that is, namely what-is, and nothing else’ (trans. Graham). (Happevidys ðè u&AAov QA£- 
Tw ole Tov Aéyetv: Tapa yàp TÒ öv TO ph öv odliv &Ei&v Elvan, EE dvds Ev oletat elvat, T dv, 
xai &ÀÀo o00€v.) In contemporary terms (e.g. Schaffer (2010)), this position would be called 
‘existential monism’: namely that only one thing, or token (as opposed to type), exists. 

See Opsomer (2010) 697 about the speculation for the dates. 

See Baltussen (2010) 7u about the speculation for the dates. One can argue that ‘Platonism, 
generically construed outside the Academy, continued beyond these figures—for instance in 
the form of the Christian, John Philoponus (ca. 490-ca. 570 A.D.), and onward for Byzantines 
like Maximus the Confessor. Strictly speaking, the school allegiance to Plato comes to an end 
in Athens with the closing of the Academy under Justinian, in 529 A.D., and in Alexandria 
with Olympiodorus (roughly 500-570). 

4 On the question of ‘system’ particularly in Proclus, and in what way one could call him a 
'systematician; cf. the insightful Martijn and Gerson (2017). 

5 Here I use the term ‘Neoplatonist’ in a generic, non-controversial sense simply to refer to 
any school/pagan Platonist from Plotinus up to at least Damascius in the Athenian school 
and Oympiodorus in the Alexandrian, while respecting Lloyd Gerson’s critique (e.g. in (1996) 
1, 5-6) against the pejorative use the term, 'Neoplatonist, had from the 19th- to early 2oth- 
century. It is still a worthwhile question as to what specifically distinguishes and demarcates 
the ‘Neoplatonic’ period from previous periods of Platonism—certainly not that it is any 
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INTRODUCTION 3 


constitutive of beings, and in this sense ‘produces’ unity. This follows on a Pla- 
tonic framework whereby the physical world has its rational structure ground- 
ed in the ‘Forms’ (idéa, cid) as ontologically distinct, intelligible principles 
which are separate from their particular instantiations. Thus the Form of ‘tree’ 
or ‘treeness’ is distinct from different particular trees, yet provides each partic- 
ular tree’s intelligible structure and organization. Since each Form is charac- 
terized by unity, while each differs from each other in their essential ‘content’ 
or substance, Neoplatonists expand on this framework for the Forms: just as 
one Form grounds many particulars, there must be one prior ‘Form’ or princi- 
ple grounding the many Forms— i.e. the ‘One’.’ The heritage of this framework 
goes back to Plato's Republic v1, where Plato posits the Form of the Good which 
is the cause of the being and knowability of the Forms—where, consequent- 
ly, it is said to be ‘beyond being’ (éréxetwa cfc odctac).8 Overall Neoplatonists 
combine this reading of the Good from Republic v1 with an ontological reading 
of the Parmenides’ first hypothesis, where the negations of the different attri- 
butes of being apply to the Form of the ‘One’? This results in a unique kind of 
causality for the One, compared to the Forms, inasmuch as the Forms produce 
by their being, the One produces as beyond being, and hence has a distinct on- 
tological status compared to the Forms. Consequently an asymmetric order of 


‘better’ or (especially) ‘worse’ than what came before it, either in Plato, the Old Academy, or 
Middle Platonism. 

6 What this sense of 'production' and 'causation' means is spelled out in the next section, 
p. 7 

7 From Neoplatonists from Plotinus onward, the derivation of the world's rational structure 
leads to the following threefold ontological structure of three immaterial principles: Soul, 
Intellect, and the One. Thus: (1) Soul distributes the world's rational structure in matter and 
through time, using the Forms as paradigms for generating that structure; (2) Intellect, which 
is separate from matter (and by proxy Soul), contains and thinks the Forms in themselves, 
while functioning as a paradigm for Soul; and (3) the One in turn functions as the cause of 
the Forms' (and therefore Intellect's) unity, and derivatively as the cause of all things. In late 
Neoplatonists, from Iamblichus onward, this basic three-fold structure becomes elaborated, 
when each principle becomes distinguished between one universal, unparticipated cause 
and multiple particular, participated principles: for instance, one universal cause, Soul-itself, 
and separate, particular souls which correspond to their respective bodies. This general 
structure and the distinction between the early and later frameworks, we will see elaborated 
below in Chapter 1. For an overview and diagram of this structure, see Chlup (2012) 103. Here 
and throughout this work, I will use uppercase for names, like ‘Soul’ or ‘Being’, indicating self- 
subsisting principles or hypostases, while the lowercase for, e.g., ‘soul’ or ‘being’, to indicate 
either acommon ontological category or particular entity (as individual souls, like individual 
bodies). 

8 Plato, Republic v1, 508e1-6; 509b6-10. 

9 Plato, Parm. 137c4-142a8. 
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4 INTRODUCTION 


dependence obtains between the One and beings: all beings are immediately 
related to the One as the cause of unity in them, yet the One is in no way related 
to them, and it does not, then, depend on them in the way they depend on it. 

The influence of this kind of argument for a principle of beings like the 
One—i.e. as separate from beings, implying no dependency or relation on 
what it causes, yet still exercising causal influence—can be seen across a num- 
ber of areas, particularly in philosophical theology and contemporary meta- 
physics. In philosophical theology, one can see a similar kind of consideration 
to the Neoplatonists arising in differing conceptions about a divine first cause 
of beings. For instance, Aristotle (384—322 B.c.)—one influential background 
for Neoplatonists on the One—argues for a first cause that is responsible for 
the continuous motion of all beings in the physical cosmos. Since even eter- 
nally moving entities, like the stars and planets, depend on a cause that guar- 
antees their continued motion, for Aristotle this cause must ultimately be a 
principle that is completely in act (évépyeiw) and does not imply potentiality 
(Sbvapic) in a strict sense. Cashed out, the principle must be immaterial (for 
anything enmattered necessarily implies potentiality) and it must be unmoved 
in itself (inasmuch as motion also implies potentiality).!° The ‘unmoved mov- 
er’ then exists separately from the physical cosmos, inasmuch as it is unmoved 
and not characterized by potentiality in the way beings in the cosmos are, yet 
it coordinates and grounds the motion of all beings by its pure actuality (&vép- 
yewx)— similarly to the One as the source of unity in all beings, while yet as 
prior to beings inasmuch as it is ‘beyond being’. 

One also finds a similar argument in the later Avicenna (ca. 970-1037 A.D.), 
influential for Thomas Aquinas and later theologians, in his notion of the first, 
necessary principle of existence: since all beings in the cosmos exist contin- 
gently, inasmuch as they receive existence from other agents outside them- 
selves, existence in other beings must go back to a cause that exists necessarily 
through itself rather than through another.! Thus beings which variously ex- 
ist according to their respective kinds, or essences, come to be from an entity 
which is 'beyond essence'—inasmuch as it is pure existence, and is not an ex- 
istence qualified in a specific way, i.e. by essence. One may see an analogy here 
between Avicenna's framework and the Neoplatonic framework for the One:? 
the One is similarly that by which beings have their existence, according to 


10 Aristotle, Met. A.6, esp. 1071b3-22. 

11 On Avicenna's proof for God as the necessary existent, see Marmura (1980), De Haan 
(2016), and Adamson (2013). On Avicenna's argument for the necessary existent in the 
context of the essence/existence distinction, see Bertolacci (2012) as well as Mayer (2001). 

12 Although see below, n. 17. 
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their unity, and furthermore their qualified states of unity (similar to beings in 
their qualified existences, for Avicenna) depend on a principle which is simply 
pure unity (similar to a principle which is pure existence, or the ‘necessary 
existent’). 

In the case of contemporary metaphysics, one can find echoes of the Neo- 
platonists' position in contemporary discussions on monism and 'grounding'!? 
Jonathan Schaffer, for instance, has posited the notion of ‘priority monism’, 
according to which all things, while they exist as distinct particulars, are ‘one’ 
and interrelated by virtue of a prior whole which is the fundamental level of 
reality. For Schaffer this is the physical cosmos, or spacetime, as the containing 
whole.!* Spatiotemporality then defines the interrelations and kinds of uni- 
ty that exist between existent particulars, while it exists as a distinct ‘whole’ 
which determines the parts which inhere in it.'5 On the one hand, Schaffer fol- 
lows the same intuition as Neoplatonists in terms of grounding the character 
of unity for physical substances according to some kind of distinct principle. 
On the other hand, one may raise an interesting question in comparing the 
two: granting that Schaffer's framework assumes a strict materialist ontology, 
in contrast to that of Neoplatonists,!6 Schaffer maintains that his principle of 


13 Here I primarily have in mind ‘metaphysical grounding’ as discussed in Schaffer (2016) 
and Fine (2012) where (speaking generically) features about a thing or phenomenon 
(what is ‘grounded’) are explained in terms of their relation to another item, or items 
(what grounds). While distinct from the modern sense of ‘causation’, which is restricted 
to events and states of affairs, contemporary discussions on grounding could be seen as 
encompassing the ancient/medieval notion of causality (discussed in the next section) — 
an argument Schaffer implicitly attempts, and a further discussion of which would be a 
desideratum. 

14 Schaffer (2010) argues this based on both the notion of causal interrelatedness and 
quantum entanglement—which he takes to imply that ‘Democritean pluralism cannot 
provide an adequate basis for entangled systems’ (53)—and subsequently from a mereo- 
logical reading of the relation between individuals in the cosmos and the cosmos’ relation 
to individuals as whole to parts (e.g. 55-57). 

15 Although see Le Bihan (2018), who uses recent research on quantum gravity to claim that 
spatio-temporality is itself a derived feature of reality: consequently, a prior *whole' or 
fundamental reality must underly spatio-temporality as the defining feature of physical 
individuals. This is perhaps one step closer to a Neoplatonist framework than Schaffer's, 
although Le Bihan maintains that this foundation would still be ‘physical’, even if with- 
out the feature of spacetime. Ultimately the difference in frameworks may amount to a 
question of philosophical method, as well as first principles, in granting a non-reductive 
naturalist ontology, as for Neoplatonists: see next footnote. 

16 For a thoroughly engaging recent treatment of both contemporary and ancient natural- 
ism in dialogue with Platonism (broadly construed), see Gerson (2020), esp. 93, n. 40, and 
203, n. 19, on assessing Schaffer's framework in light of a Platonist/Aristotelian framework. 
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unity is merely an immanent feature of the cosmos—namely spatiotempo- 
rality as the encompassing whole of embodied substances—while the Neo- 
platonists maintain that the ‘encompassing whole’ must, in the end, be an on- 
tologically separate principle, i.e. the One. One might then ask: in what sense 
must the principle be separate, even ontologically distinct, from the ‘parts’ that 
it orders, if indeed it explains a common feature in all particulars? How must 
the ‘containing whole’ be related immanently to the particulars it orders, if it 
exercises any causal or explanatory power (however conceived) over the parts 
it orders—or if separate, as for Neoplatonists, how can the ‘whole’ exercise 
causal power immanently in the corresponding parts? 

While there are other frameworks one could go on to compare with the 
Neoplatonists’ own, these should so far give one an idea of the relevance for 
the Neoplatonists’ notion of the One in construing the principle as a cause, 
or ground, for beings: either in terms of their motion, or existence, or caus- 
al coordination or relationality (among other possible factors). In effect, the 
utility and value of the Neoplatonists’ discussion on the One and its relation 
to beings, particularly in its causality, should be apparent when considering 
the requirements of such a principle: particularly what its nature should be to 
explain the character of unity (or being) in all things in a sufficient way, and in 
what sense it must be separate from all things in this capacity. 

In this light, one key issue for the Neoplatonic conception is the strict kind 
of separation, or transcendence, implied in the One's causality. As mentioned 
above, the One produces the Forms, and thus produces beings inasmuch as it is 
‘beyond being’. For Neoplatonists, however, this effectively means that the One 
cannot share any attribute with the beings it produces: while it is the source 
of unity in beings, unity in beings implies its opposite of plurality. Thus the 
One must be characterized in such a way that it is not even ‘one’ in this sense. 
In fact, to call it ‘the One’ is a self-consciously paradoxical choice, since the 
name only refers to the property of unity produced in beings. This is rather 
distinct from, for instance, Avicenna’s framework above, where the first cause 
produces being and existence by being paradigmatically existence-itself, with- 
out belonging to a particular genus or kind of being.” Thus in the Neoplatonic 


17  Thusonly in a loose sense is the Neoplatonic One analogous to Avicenna's and Aquinas' 
God, insofar as the first principle/God is a cause of beings by not being tied to the Forms 
or kinds of being. However, it is not apparent that unity, as it pertains to the One, can be 
treated in the same way as the concept of existence (esse) in Aquinas and Avicenna (in 
contrast to Gerson (1994) 7-9, Corrigan (1996), and Corrigan (1984)): even if beyond the 
category of being (tò öv), ‘to exist’ for the One (if one could even say that) still implies a 
property, unity—thus ‘to exist’ would always seem to mean ‘to exist as one’, rather than 
pure existence as found in Avicenna and Aquinas (following Kahn (1976), D'Ancona 
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formulation of the One, one finds the confluence of both transcendence and 
immanence: transcendence, insofar as the One ‘is not’, in one sense—and im- 
manence, insofar as it is a cause which implies a relation with the things it 
causes. Ultimately there is an implicit yet critical tension when putting these 
two aspects together, and it is here that the late period of Neoplatonism, par- 
ticularly the Athenian school before its closing in 529 A.D., becomes relevant 
for our study: namely Proclus (ca. 412-485 A.D.) and Damascius (ca. 462-after 
532 A.D.). 


1.1 The Backdrop of Causality in a Platonist/Aristotelian Context 


Before we consider why specifically Proclus and Damascius, it is worth reflect- 
ing on the basic question of causality, and why we have the tension that we do 
for Neoplatonists. Although causation in a contemporary context tends to be 
equated with event causation,'® for Platonists and Aristotelians causation is to 
be understood in terms of types, or kinds, of causes that explain a given effect.!? 
Thus, when one asks why, for instance, the mug fell, the answer given is not just 
that the hand pushed the mug—an event—but, more primarily, that the hand 
is of a type (as having a hard surface, let’s say, or being moved) such that it has 
the power to bestow a distinct temporal position on the mug, through loco- 
motion, which then results in the mug’s fall.?? In this sense, causality for these 


(2011)). In this respect the analogy between the One and God in Avicenna/Aquinas seems 
to break down. See Adamson and Galluzzo (Forthcoming) for a discussion of this issue in 
relation to the origin of the essence/existence distinction. 

18 What one may call a 'Humean' or 'Neo-Humean' notion of causality, commonly employed 
in contemporary contexts: see among others Schmaltz (2014) 14-16; cf. Loux (2006) 187- 
204 and Lowe (2002) 157-160. It is noteworthy that the contemporary notion of ‘meta- 
physical grounding’, referenced earlier, comes closer to the sense of ‘cause’ used within 
an Aristotelian/Platonist context, i.e. in a broader explanatory context. (Thus from a con- 
temporary context, e.g. speaking in terms of that 'in virtue of which' something exists, 
for grounding, as opposed to why something, like a ball, is at position Y rather than X, for 
'causation.) See Schaffer (2016), esp. 50-59; 95-96. 

19  SeeSchmaltz (2014) for a general overview of the notion of causation, especially efficient 
causation, and its history from antiquity to contemporary contexts. 

20 What has been referred to as ‘causal dispositionalism' in contemporary context, i.e. that 
causes bring about their effects in virtue of a given ‘power’ pertaining to the object (as 
opposed to the mere event, or ‘connection’ between objects, in a Human context): see 
Mumford (2014), Mumford and Anjum (2010). Along similar lines to this latter work, cf. 
Kupreeva (2010) for an analysis of Aristotle's notion of contingent necessity in causation 
in reply to a Humean objection against an Aristotelian, or ‘causal dispositionalist’, 
framework. 
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figures involves explaining features belonging to natural substances and the 
world according to their essential traits or character, as opposed to explaining 
those features simply in terms of states of affairs or facts as in a contemporary 
context.?! Although Aristotelians and Platonists differ on where to place the 
causes of these essential features—either solely in particular instantiations 
of a species (for Aristotelians), or in transcendent Forms and causes (for Pla- 
tonists)—they share the same position that accounting for causes is directly 
related to ontology. 

One important aspect for both conceptions is the principle of causal syn- 
onymy: namely that a feature of the cause, whether an essential or accidental 
property, is the same in kind as that which is transmitted in the effect.?? Thus 
the property, ‘heat’ in a hot stone which is dropped in cold water is transmitted 
to the water: the water then also becomes the same in kind as the cause, which 
is warm. This might initially seem counterintuitive for cases like a hammer 
causing the effect of shattering glass: we would not say that the hammer, also, 
shatters, even though it causes shattering. Synonymy would work in a different 
way in this case: the hammer's hard surface has the potentiality to produce 
shattering, while its material makes it impossible for it to shatter in itself when 
the glass also shatters (rather unlike two glasses, for instance, smashing into 
each other which may both shatter). The same form is then shared between 
the two objects—for instance, we might say motion—while it only exists in 
actuality in one, namely the glass, where the glass shards are put in motion. 

Given these two examples, here we may mention two corresponding ver- 
sions of this principle. For Plato and later Platonists, the Forms are causally 
'synonymous' with their effects only in one direction. For instance, while the 
property, ‘beauty’, is shared between the Form of 'Beauty-itself' and its partic- 
ipants, the way it is shared is distinct: the Form of ‘Beauty’ conveys its essen- 
tial property to all beautiful things—thus the participants share the character, 
‘beauty’, with their essential source—while the Form does not, inversely, share 
the character of plurality belonging to the participants. By contrast for Aris- 
totle, causes like the hot stone (above) are causally ‘synonymous’ with their 


21 Although Aristotle, for instance, allows for accidental causes: see Aristotle, Phys. 11.4—5. 
However even in these cases, accidental causation is possible only within the context of 
admitting essential causes. 

22 The terminology, ‘synonymy’, comes from Aristotle: see e.g. Phys. VI1I.5, 257b9-14. On the 
principle in general, see Bodnár and Pellegrin (2009) 279-289; Hankinson (1998) 31-32, 
129; and Makin (1990-1991). Hankinson links the principle to Neoplatonists, in connec- 
tion with the 'principle of prior actuality' and the 'principle of simplicity' in p. 454. The 
principle is further discussed below in the context of Proclus in Ch. 2. 
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effects in two directions—e.g. only an enmattered man produces another 
enmattered man. In the former case, synonymy is maintained alongside the 
cause’s transcendence in relation to the effect, similar to the example of the 
hammer and the glass. In the case of man causing man, synonymy entails a 
two-way relation, which does not imply transcendence, like the earlier exam- 
ple of the hot stone and water—in fact, typical cases of synonymy for Aristotle 
entail reciprocity, so that the cold water, in turn, cools the hot stone.?? Thus 
causes like the unmoved mover, for Aristotle, do not exhibit causal synonymy, 
since they do not convey their characteristic property to the effect, as in the 
case of the hot stone or the hammer; in the case of the unmoved mover, its 
actuality as a divine intellect is entirely self-focused, and instead becomes the 
final cause for the motion of the world-sphere, which in turn moves the stars 
and the planets.?^ 

As we will later see, Neoplatonists like Proclus come to appropriate features 
from both versions of causal synonymy: they appropriate Aristotle's character- 
ization that the actuality of the cause is that by which the effect is conveyed, 
yet they maintain a Platonic model whereby Forms and immaterial entities 
like Intellect and Soul are not the same in kind, or reciprocally acted on, by 
the lower effect that they produce. However it is within the appropriation of 
this understanding of causal synonymy that we find disagreements arising— 
specifically for Proclus in response to Plotinus and his successors, and in turn 
for Damascius in response to Proclus. This issue becomes elaborated below, 
but we may put it briefly here. Both Platonists appropriate a form of the Ar- 
istotelian model of synonymy on their understanding of higher, immaterial 
causes in relation to the effects, although in radically different ways. For Pro- 
clus, the cause is synonymous with its effect ‘by causality’ (xat’ aitiav), since it 
anticipates the character of its effect and must, in some way, pre-contain it. In 
Proclus' model this means that one must add an additional 'step' and posit two 
kinds of causes: a first cause that does not imply such an anticipation xat’ aiti- 
av, and a second, intermediate cause where the xar aitiav relation to the effect 
applies. For Damascius, however, this is not enough: any notion of ‘cause’ in 


23 Thus in the hammer/glass case, above, even if the hammer does not shatter, it would 
still be, in some sense, reciprocally acted on by the glass insofar as it is pushed back 
(whether slowed down or stopped). Implicitly this is the case for enmattered causes, like 
their effects. As we will see, Aristotle allows for cases of efficient causes that do not imply 
reciprocal action: for instance, for the artist creating a statue, the artist's thought of the 
form of the statue is the efficient cause of the statue coming about, but it is not affected 
by the matter of the statue that comes to be. Discussed below in p. 84-88. 

24 Bodnár and Pellegrin (2009) 289-290. 
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one or the other case directly entails its effect, and must reciprocally become 
like the effect it brings about. In this sense Damascius more strongly holds to 
the Aristotelian model of causal synonymy. However for immaterial causes, 
like Intellect and especially the One, this endangers their transcendence and 
brings to the fore the issue of transcendence and causality when we look at 
Proclus’ account in comparison with Damascius’. 


12 Why Proclus and Damascius? 


Here we can now ask, among other Neoplatonists that could be considered, 
why focus on Proclus and Damascius? Two answers may be given: first, both 
philosophers explicitly respond to the internal tensions in earlier Neopla- 
tonists' theories about the One, and further Damascius' framework shows how 
a different kind of tension results in Proclus' own response to earlier Neopla- 
tonists. And second, little work has been done in contemporary scholarship on 
the relation between Proclus and Damascius, specifically in light of respond- 
ing to this internal tension between the One's causality and transcendence. To 
the degree that we see the basic Neoplatonic account of the One scrutinized 
and radically revised, especially in addressing difficulties about the One, Pro- 
clus and Damascius should be considered together here. 

To begin with the historical background, one problem with the notion of 
the One, from Plotinus onward, is that it at once transcends its effects, while 
as a cause it accounts for specific features found in the effects—namely, the 
character of unity in all things, as well as the plurality which characterizes all 
things.?5 Since plurality and unity are entailed in ‘all things’, this suggests that 
the One is implicated with its effects, insofar as causes are synonymous with 
their effects. Yet on Plotinus' interpretation, and for all subsequent Neopla- 
tonists, the One radically transcends its effects in such a way that it does not 
pre-contain the effect: for if the effect of the One is plurality, then the One 
cannot, itself, be the plurality which it produces. In this sense the One is not a 
‘cause’, like other causes, since it is not synonymous with its effect of plurality. 


25 Whereas in earlier Platonists—for instance in the Old Academy—a second, appar- 
ently separate principle accounted for the existence of matter and plurality, with the 
Old Academy's Dyad for Speusippus and Xenocrates. The trend for Neoplatonists, from 
Plotinus onward, is to affirm a strict one-principle view: the One must then be responsible 
both for plurality and unity emerging from itself. See e.g. Plotinus, Enn. 11.9.4. On Plotinus 
as a unique figure in the shift from a ‘principle pluralist’ position among earlier Platonists, 
see Noble (2018). 
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Yet, on the other hand, it is still a ‘cause’ insofar as all things are from it, and 
insofar as it produces its own property, unity, in all things. The difficulty then 
becomes how to distinguish between these two aspects in the One: between 
its transcendence over all things, and its synonymy as the cause of unity in all 
things. 

I address the varying attempts to solve this difficulty in the next chapter, on 
the predecessors leading up to Proclus and Damascius, but we may summarize 
at least two approaches that Cristina d'Ancona has insightfully highlighted.?6 
The first approach, which is taken up by Plotinus and Porphyry (and, as I argue, 
up to Iamblichus),?? is to say that the One's causality is directly analogous to 
the Forms’ causality: just as a given Form, like the ‘Beautiful-itself’, gives shape 
to its determined participants by being shapeless and undetermined relative 
to them, so the One gives determination and thereby plurality to things by it- 
self being formless and without plurality compared to the Forms and all sub- 
sequent plurality. In this sense the One functions like an intelligible cause.28 
Yet the drawback of this approach is that it suggests that the One is, in some 
sense, intelligible, exactly since the One acts like an intelligible cause. Just as 
the Form, Beauty, anticipates the varying instantiations of its property within 
its unity, so also the One anticipates the character of Intellect within its unity. 
This would explain why Plotinus often switches from radically negative lan- 
guage to positive language for the One in treatises like Enn. v1.8.13 ff., where the 
One is portrayed as the paradigm of Intellect inasmuch as it is a cause of itself 
and has its own activity (£vépyet)— characters otherwise only appropriate for 
Intellect.2° We might then characterize this as a sort of ‘two-sided’ characteri- 
zation for the One. 

The second approach, taken up by Proclus and Damascius, is to distin- 
guish the One from a set of intermediate principles, so that the One is only 


26 D'Ancona Costa (1996), esp. 361-362. 

27  D’Ancona seems to include Iamblichus in what I call here the ‘second approach’ (i.e. sep- 
arating the One's causality from its production of plurality), however I think this is not 
accurate—or at least needs clarification. As I argue below (1.3), Iamblichus still falls into 
the ‘first approach’ inasmuch as he construes the One as the cause of plurality which is 
first manifested in the intermediate principles after it. The difference in Proclus' version 
is that the principles after the One are themselves ‘one’-only, whereas for Iamblichus they 
are simultaneously ‘one’ and plural. Cf. Damascius' critique of Iamblichus on this in DP 11, 
16,4316 (and discussion below in p. 267-270). 

28 D'Ancona Costa (1996) 374-375. 

29 Ofcourse it must be noted that Plotinus, himself, signposts his discussion beforehand in 
Enn. v1.813 as unusual: he says that the positive attributes he gives for the One cannot be 
made in a literal, ‘correct’ way, but in a second, ‘persuasive’ way, e.g. in lines 1-5. Discussed 
below in 1.1.1. 
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directly responsible for the production of unity, while the intermediate prin- 
ciples are directly responsible for the production of plurality and unity at 
all lower levels of being.?? In one sense this relieves the tension implied by 
the earlier model, since the One's first effect is not plurality but entities that 
are also just ‘one’ themselves (i.e. the ‘henads’). At the same time the One is 
still preserved as the cause of ‘all things’ (tà v&vca)?! through its delegated 
causality, while it also transcends the plurality implied in all things, at the 
lower levels. 

It is within this second approach that Proclus and Damascius diverge on 
the One's causal relation. As I show in the following chapters, Proclus and 
Damascius are both responding to the tension implied in this first approach, 
however the solution that each employs differs. For Proclus, the One's tran- 
scendence is also causal, insofar as the products after the One are also ‘one’ in 
themselves. For Damascius, even while admitting intermediate principles, the 
One still implies causal synonymy with ‘all things’: the One then cannot be tru- 
ly transcendent over 'all things. The difference between these two statements 
hinges on how one understands the following causal sequence: if A causes B, 
and B causes C, A is then 'cause' of C. For Proclus, the conclusion does not 
imply that A is synonymous with C, although A is still cause of C by transitivity. 
For Damascius, if A is a cause of C—whether mediately or immediately—this 
still implies that it is synonymous with C. A is consequently not transcendent 
over C, as it would be for Proclus, since it is synonymous with C. It is this latter 
claim that leads Damascius to assert that the first principle cannot be the One, 
but another principle beyond the One, ‘the Ineffable, which has no causal rela- 
tion in any way to the One or its effects. Thus, whereas Proclus tries to uphold 
causality and transcendence together in the One, Damascius splits these two 
aspects into separate principles. 


13 Reception in Byzantine, Arabic, and Latin Contexts 


One way of understanding the two approaches borne out in Proclus and 
Damascius can be seen if we look at their reception, either implicitly or ex- 
plicitly in their immediate reception in late antique and medieval Byzantine, 


30 Cf. D'Ancona Costa (1996) 375-377. 

31 Although the term is meant in a broad, maximal sense here, tà návta takes on a technical 
connotation for Damascius, inasmuch as it encapsulates both the henads (characterized 
by unity) and beings (characterized by differentiation/plurality). On this see below, p. 219, 
esp. n. 4. 
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Latin, and Islamic (or Arabic)? philosophical and theological contexts. As has 
been mentioned in scholarship, Damascius himself does not appear to have 
had much explicit reception after the end of pagan Platonism in the sixth cen- 
tury A.D.?? It would appear that even in the last few figures after Damascius in 
the Academy, no mention or response is made to Damascius' metaphysical in- 
novations.?^ Although one might think that this leads to a philosophical dead- 
end, one still finds echoes of Damascius and his ensuing framework in the re- 
ceivers of Proclus’ thought across the three contexts??—including cases where 
certain solutions tend towards Damascius' Ineffable. We find in these contexts 
the question whether, for instance, the first principle, or God, is a 'cause' or not; 
whether God must be distinguished between an ineffable aspect and a causal 
aspect; and in what sense God is transcendent—that is, whether beyond being 
or as Being-itself. 

For Byzantines;?6 the earliest line of influence for Proclus can be found in 
the mysterious author of works like On the Divine Names—commonly known 
as the Pseudo-Dionysius.?" One finds in the latter both an emphasis on God's 
transcendence, which at times implies language from Damascius' Ineffable,3? 


32 On categorizing ‘Arabic’ vs. ‘Islamic’ philosophy, cf. Adamson (2016) 298. Here I will just 
refer to both together. 

33 See Van Riel (2010) 672, n. 10: ‘Michael Psellus (eleventh century) mentions Damascius' 
name, and calls him an Aristotelian; he also refers to a Dapsamius, according to whom 
“God is a simplicity that has absorbed the universe" —which is clearly a mistaken refer- 
ence to Damascius. Other Byzantine texts may be relying on Damascius without mention- 
ing him’. On this, see Van Riel’s introduction in Damascius (2008) clxxxi-clxxxiii. 

34 In this respect, Proclus’ thought and works—especially the Elements of Theology—likely 
enjoyed more popularity and success due to the straightforward metaphysical distinc- 
tions that he applies for principles, especially in a propositional format like the ET. By 
contrast, a work like Damascius De Principiis as a treatise engaged in dialectic may not 
be well-suited for a constructive philosophical project as one finds by contrast in Proclus' 
reception. 

35 On Proclus' reception in general, see Adamson and Karfik (2017), and articles in the 
recently edited volumes of Layne and Butorac (2017) and Gersh (20142). 

36 On the reception of Proclus and Neoplatonism in the Byzantine tradition, among several 
recent works, see Mariev (2017b) (as well as collected articles in Mariev (2017a)), along- 
side Parry (2006), de Garay (2014), Trizio (2014), and Lankila (2017). 

37 For an overview of the works and theology of Ps.-Dionysius, see Brown (2012) and Perl 
(2010a). On Ps.-Dionysius and the relation to Proclus and Neoplatonism, among many 
other publications, see Saffrey (1982), Wear and Dillon (2007), Lankila (2014), and more 
recently, Dillon (2017). 

38 See for instance Ps.-Dionysius, Epistle 11, esp. lines 1-4, where God is said to transcend the 
‘source of divinity and goodness’; cf. Griffith (1997) 241. This hearkens back to Damascius' 
claim that the Ineffable transcends the One, as the Good and source of divinity. For a 
more substantive treatment and comparison between Damascius and Ps.-Dionysius, see 
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and also a collapse of Proclus’ causal categories of the ‘unparticipated’ and 
‘participated’ which indicate separate entities. Where Proclus would distin- 
guish between these two sets as separate principles or henads, Ps.-Dionysius 
combines these two as simply aspects: in one sense God is ‘unparticipated’, 
transcendent, and beyond being; in another sense God is directly ‘participat- 
ed’, immanent, and Being-itself.3° The later Byzantine bishop and theologian, 
Nicholas of Methone (early 1100s-ca. 160/66), who commented on Proclus’ 
Elements of Theology, adopts a Ps.-Dionysian formulation of ‘unparticipated 
participated things’ (dueSétws peteyoueva) to speak of God as both unpartici- 
pated and participated in the effects, while he also criticizes Proclus’ hard dis- 
tinction between these two attributes.*? By contrast, the earlier Maximus the 
Confessor (d. 662) seems to maintain the hard Proclean distinction between 
unparticipated and participated when he distinguishes between God in his 
eternal, uncreated works (£pya) (alongside temporal, created works) and God 
in himself, as ‘infinitely infinite times’ (retpdxtg &neipwç)” transcending both 
eternal and created works.?? This latter formulation contrasts with Proclus’ 
distinction between the One and the henads, as being of the same nature and 
both 'one'-only, and is rather reminiscent of Damascius' distinction between 
the Ineffable and the One and henads, where there is no ontological or causal 
link between the two sides. On this picture, God causes all things only through 
the uncreated, eternal works—like Proclus' participated henads. Yet Maximus 
mentions this distinction only briefly in passing, while in other passages he 
reverts to a Ps.-Dionysian-like ‘collapse’ of negations and assertions applied to 
God: for instance, Maximus both denies and affirms 'beginning, middle, and 


Lilla (1997), as well Mainoldi (2017), esp. 210—214. However cf. Adamson and Karfik (2017) 
294: ‘As a Christian, Dionysius does not pursue the sort of proposal we find in Damascius, 
who separates out the truly ineffable as a further divine principle above the (already 
unknowable) One’. 

39 One could draw a parallel here to Iamblichus' two-fold way of affirming and denying the 
terms, ‘beginning, middle, and end, to the first principle: see below, p. 63-65. More dis- 
tantly, a parallel could also be drawn to Syrianus and Proclus, where the affirmation and 
denial of ‘beginning, middle, and end’ pertain respectively to separate entities (unlike 
Iamblichus): the denial to the One-itself, and the affirmation to the One in relation to 
other things; see below, p. 70-72. 

40o Matula (2011) 882. For a general overview of Nicholas, see Robinson (2017). 

41 Compare with Proclus’ and Damascius' use of this term in varying positive/negative con- 
notations: see p. 274 n.144. 

42 Maximus the Confessor, Centuries of Theology 1.48—50 (100C-1101B). On the relation of 
this passage with Proclus, see my article (2017); I also address this issue in the context of 
Maximus’ doctrine of the Aoyóc/Aóyot distinction in his Ambiguum 7 in a forthcoming 
article. 
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end’ of God without making an ontological distinction between these two 
aspects.*? 

It is in the later Byzantine theologian and saint, Gregory Palamas (1296- 
1359), that we find an attempt to systematize the distinction between God's 
transcendent and immanent/causal aspects along the Proclean lines devel- 
oped in Maximus,** when Palamas distinguishes between God's essence (o0- 
ata), as absolutely transcendent, and activities (£vépyetw), as uncreated and 
eternal, which represent God as participated.^? This became a point of crit- 
icism for critics like Nikephoros Gregoras, who linked Palamas' distinction 
with that of Proclus between the unparticipated and participated, which for 
Nikephoros (like Nicholas of Methone) suggests separate gods and would im- 
peril both God's simplicity and Christian monotheism.^9 Palamas' later writ- 
ings, as well as his followers, attempted to clarify the distinction in a way that 
would affirm both the simplicity of God and some form of 'real' or virtual dis- 
tinction without endangering divine simplicity.*” In any case, among all these 


43 Maximus the Confessor, Centuries of Theology 1.2, 1.8. The formulation itself comes 
directly from Ps.-Dionysius, De Div. Nom. 187,1-3; 189,114. See also earlier n. 39. 

44 See Van Rossum (1985) 68-80; Demetracopoulos (2011) 278-280, esp. n. 47. 

45 See e.g. Gregory Palamas, Triads 111.2.6—7. In the latter case, Palamas explicitly references 
Maximus’ terminology in Centuries of Theology 1.48—50. For a thorough survey of the phil- 
osophical developments that lead to Palamas, see Bradshaw (2004). 

46 Cf. Demetracopoulos (2011) 277-278, who cites the phrase, lower divinity’ (0£ót"c beet- 
uévy) (or in Demetracopoulos' translation, ‘lower deity’) in reference to the &vépyetou from 
Palamas' Third Letter to [Gregory] Akindynos. This leads Demetracopoulos to conclude, 
using Akindynos' and Gregoras' claims, that Palamas' distinction between the essence 
and the activities (¢vépyetat) is ‘redolent’ of Proclus’ framework between higher and lower 
ontological levels of entities, in contrast to Ps.-Dionysius' 'collapse' of the levels (implic- 
itly following Von Ivánka (1964)). However see Russell (2019) 116-120, who disputes 
Demetracopoulos' claim regarding Palamas’ use of the phrase, 9e6ty¢ d¢etwevn: question- 
ing the manuscript evidence, Russell instead claims that Palamas explicitly avoids claims 
of ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ ontological levels, although he concedes that Palamas maintains an 
ontological difference between the essence and activities. See also Mariev (2017b) 16318, 
esp.: 'However, it is important to understand that not only do some of Palamas' theses 
point towards what can be characterized as “unconscious” Neoplatonism, (see Von Ivanka 
1964) but, as Demetracopoulos maintains, Palamas also quite consciously adopted some 
typically Neoplatonic, and more specifically Proklean, theoretical elements. It is proba- 
ble that he did so because he thought that Proklos was a quasi-Christian author, whose 
authority derives from the indisputable authority of Ps.-Dionysios the Areopagite’. 

47 See Demetracopoulos (2011) and Kappes, Goff, and Giltner (2014). Late Byzantines, as 
especially Gregorios Scholarios, tended to interpret Palamas in light of recent fourteenth- 
century translations of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus into Greek. In the end Scotus 
became a more prevalent interpretive lens, rather than Aquinas, for reading Palamas. On 
this see Kappes (2017). 
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Byzantine figures one can recognize the tension at work between affirming 
God's transcendence, as the first principle before all things, and God's causal- 
ity, as immanent and what is first participated by all beings. One finds direc- 
tions both towards Damascius’ conclusion of a principle beyond the unpartic- 
ipated/participated, and towards the opposite conclusion, combining Proclus’ 
unparticipated/participated distinction. 

For the Arabic-Islamic world, Proclus’ framework for the One and its cau- 
sality came through a series of texts produced by the gth-century circle of al- 
Kindi, collectively referred to as the ‘Arabic Proclus, and a specific text, the 
Book on the Pure Good,*8 which became the well-known Liber de Causis in its 
Latin translation.^? Both collections of texts reflect a great simplifying of the 
metaphysical hierarchy from Proclus, where the De Causis, for instance, does 
not raise the distinction between unparticipated and participated—a major 
point for Proclus? Among other innovations, one significant change from 
Proclus in the De Causis is that the first cause is described as the ‘first being’, 
and not just pure unity as for Proclus?! Although one may wonder about the 
principle's transcendence since it is not 'beyond being' as for Proclus (while 
still beyond the characteristic composition of lower beings), the De Causis still 
seems to preserve the same form of causality for the first principle, just as Pro- 
clus’ (and Plotinus’) One, insofar as it transcends Intellect and all lower beings 
which are characterized by plurality.?? A second, notable change is that the 


48 Full title: ‘Book of Aristotle's Exposition of the Pure Good’ (Kitab al-Idah fi -hayr al-mahd 
li-Aristutalis). The work was falsely attributed to Aristotle (and Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
it would seem), rather than as an adaptation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology. See 
Bardenhewer (1882) and Guagliardo (1996). 

49 Adamson and Karfik (2017) 295-296. On the general reception history of Proclus in the 
al-Kindi circle, see the collected papers of D'Ancona (1995); on the reception of Plotinus 
in the circle, see also Adamson (2002). 

50 Foran analysis of the consequences of this position, see Riggs (2017). 

51 On the general comparison of the Liber de Causis with Proclus, see D'Ancona (1992). 

52 Itis also important to note, ‘being’ may have a different connotation between Proclus 
(and by proxy Plotinus) and the Liber de Causis: for Proclus, Being (tò mewtw¢ dv) is the 
first plurality, although simpler than Intellect, since it is a composite of ‘limit’ and 'unlim- 
ited' (see ET Prop. 89). The De Causis, by contrast (and perhaps by proxy al-Kindi), seems 
to equate being with unity, without this question of composition. Along these lines, al- 
Kindi makes Intellect the first plurality: see Adamson (2016) 302. For a study on the shift 
in the use of the term, ‘being’, from the Neoplatonic to the Arabic (and eventually Latin) 
context, see D'Ancona (2011); note esp. her insightful conclusion in 44-45: ‘It has been 
suggested by [Charles] Kahn in a groundbreaking article that existence in the modern 
sense becomes a central concept in philosophy only in the period when Greek ontol- 
ogy is radically revised in the light of a metaphysics of creation: that is to say, under the 
influence of Biblical religion. As far asI can see, this development did not take place with 
Augustine or with the Greek Church Fathers, who remained under the sway of classical 
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principle is described as 'creative;?? implying that it brings things into exis- 
tence from non-being by will rather than by necessity.5* This would implicitly 
counter an 'emanationist' model of causality implied in Proclus and other Neo- 
platonists, insofar as higher causes, including the One, necessarily bring about 
their lower effects.5» At the same time, the Liber de Causis, like al-Kindi in his 
On First Philosophy, endorses a framework of mediated causality for the first 
principle, so that creation happens through secondary principles: thus beings 
are created by the principle through Intellect.5¢ While al-Kindi emphasizes the 
unity of the first principle, denying of it attributes that only apply to creatures 
characterized by multiplicity, he still allows for the principle to be considered 
properly as 'cause'57 Al-Kindi is thus similar to Proclus, insofar as both affirm 
that the first principle's transcendence is not at odds with its causality. By con- 
trast a later critic of al-Kindi—Ibn Hazm of Córdoba (994-1064)—attacks the 
ascription of ‘cause’ (illa) to God, since for Ibn Hazm causation implies a nec- 
essary relation to the effect, which goes against the notion of God's ineffability 


ontology. The new metaphysics seem to have taken shape in Arabic-Islamic philosophy, 
in the form of a radical distinction between necessary and contingent existence: between 
the existence of God on the one hand, and that of the created world on the other. The 
old Platonic contrast between Being and Becoming, between the eternal and the per- 
ishable (or, in Aristotelian terms, between the necessary and the contingent) now gets 
reformulated in such a way that for the contingent being of the created world (which was 
originally present only as a ‘possibility’ in the divine mind) the property of ‘real existence’ 
emerges as a new attribute or ‘accident’, a kind of added benefit bestowed by God upon 
possible beings in the act of creation’. 

53 See De Causis Prop. 8, from Adamson and Karfik (2017) 296: ‘The First Cause is neither 
intellect, nor soul, nor nature, but is above intellect, soul and nature; for it is creative 
(mubdi'a) of all things’. 

54 Adamson and Karfik (2017) 296. This could also be connected to al-Kindi’s position 
against the eternity of the universe, where God creates the universe by will, rather than 
necessarily: on this see Adamson (2016) 302. 

55 Although one could dispute this characterization, i.e. whether any essential differ- 
ence obtains between necessity and will, the roots for such a claim go back to John 
Philoponus' arguments against Proclus in his De Aeternitate Mundi. In various passages 
Philoponus seems to maintain a distinction in the first cause, or God, between God's 
possession of the principles (Aóyot) of beings and God's willing certain of those princi- 
ples into being at different points in time (e.g. De Aet. Mund. 76,26—7743; 36,27-37,8)— 
which may run counter to Proclus' claim that all causes produce simply by their own 
being (ab1@ TÔ elvat). On this see Verrycken (2010) 746—747. Needless to say, Philoponus' 
framework proved influential for the Arabic-Islamic philosophical world, albeit latently 
in philosophers before Avicenna and more explicitly afterward: see Lammer (2017), 
esp. 432-433. 

56 Adamson and Karfik (2017) 296, and Adamson (2016) 301. 

57 Adamson (2016) 302. 
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as beyond any relation.5® This directly parallels Damascius’ own critique of 
making the first principle a ‘cause’, since it implies ‘coordination’ (ctvtaétc) 
with the effect and in this sense cannot be prior as a principle (àpy1]).5? Like 
Damascius as well, Ibn Hazm proposes that God instead 'establishes' (wada'a) 
causes, like the four elements, which directly bring about their effects. This 
would also parallel Damascius' statement that the Ineffable is a 'sanctuary' 
(&8ucvov) from which the One emerges as a cause which gives rise to its effect of 
all things (tà návta).60 

In the Latin tradition Proclus passed through the ninth-century Latin trans- 
lations of Ps.-Dionysius and Maximus by Eriugena (ca. 815-ca. 877),9! and later 
on the translations of the Liber de Causis as well as William of Moerbeke's Latin 
translation of Proclus’ works from the Greek.9? Although the same tension is 
not expressed in terms of causality and transcendence, as between al-Kindi 
and Ibn Hazm, above, an analogous tension arises in the later Latin tradition 
between whether to characterize God as pure being, as found in those like 
Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), or as unity beyond being, as found in the later 
German Dominican tradition, like Meister Eckhart (1260—ca. 1328).6? Aquinas 
is uniquely positioned insofar as he was the first figure in the Latin West to 
appropriate the three distinct lines of Proclus' reception at once, as mentioned 
above. In the De Causis Aquinas recognizes Proclus influence, and goes on 
to use Proclus to show how the De Causis' characterization of the principle 
'creating' through an intermediary, Intellect, should be contextualized: beings 
qua beings do not come to be through Intellect, but only beings endowed with 
intellect, while beings as such come to be directly through the principle of Be- 
ing-itself.6* Whereas for Proclus, and implicitly the De Causis, these represent 
separate principles, Aquinas follows Ps.-Dionysius (and his interpretation of 


58 Adamson (2016) 302-303: ‘Instead, Ibn Hazm proposes that we should see God as 'estab- 
lishing' (wada'a) certain causes (such as the four elements) which do necessarily give rise 
to their effects. Ibn Hazm provides us with a very clear instance of the tension discussed 
at the beginning of this chapter: God's primacy is to be understood as transcendence, 
and this makes it impossible to call Him a cause. Unsurprisingly, Ibn Hazm quotes in this 
context the aforementioned Quranic stricture that ‘no thing is like God’. 

59 Cf. Adamson (2016) 300, n. 6. 

60 Cf. Damascius, DP 1, 8,6—11 (discussed below in p. 294-295). 

61 On the reception of Ps.-Dionysius and Maximus, and in general on Eriugena's work, see 
Hankey and Gerson (2010). 

62  ForWilliam's specific translation of Proclus’ Elements (which Thomas Aquinas refers to), 
see Boese (1985). 

63 Although there are passages where Eckhart speaks of being in God, although contextual- 
ized by God's self-identity. See Adamson and Karfik (2017) 300, n. 51. 

64 Adamson and Karfik (2017) 298-299. 
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Aristotle) by identifying Being-itself, Life-itself, and Intellect-itself with the 
first principle, while Aquinas also maintains the De Causis’ (and, in addition, 
Avicenna's) characterization of the first principle as pure being.95 Aquinas thus 
follows the De Causis by affirming that it is in virtue of God's transcendence 
that he is a cause, since God's being is his own, and it is in this capacity that 
God also functions as the paradigmatic cause of being for all created things. 
The later receivers of Proclus in the German Dominican tradition, especially 
Meister Eckhart and Berthold of Moosburg (d. 1361), a Latin commentator on 
Proclus' Elements, come to appropriate Proclus' position that unity, rather than 
being, is the characteristic trait of the first principle, unlike Aquinas' and the 
De Causis’ position.®® For these figures, being comes to represent an attribute 
strictly linked with creation, so that God's transcendence cannot be represent- 
ed by ‘being’, but rather, in this way, as beyond being.9" In one sense we find a 
return to a standard Proclean position by affirming unity for the first principle, 
while at the same time the German Dominicans' emphasis on God's unity as 
discontinuous with being, which is linked with creation, once again loosely 
parallels Damascius' division between the Ineffable, as first principle, and all 
things (xà x&vca) as the effect. 

In sum, one thus finds within these three distinct contexts a parallel to the 
specific issues raised for the metaphysics of Proclus and Damascius, partly 
helped by the reception of Proclus and by internal discussions within each of 
these traditions. Thus, in addition to the broad discussion of first principles at 
the beginning, one can see here the widespread relevance of Damascius and 


65 Oddly Aquinas fails to mention Proclus' own position that unity, rather than being, is the 
first principle, as noted in Adamson and Karfik (2017) 299. 

66 Adamson and Karfik (2017) 299, although cf. earlier n. 63. For an all-encompassing over- 
view of these positions see Aertsen (1992) and Beierwaltes (1992). 

67 | Adamson and Karfik (2017) 300: ‘The German tradition connects this apophatic tendency 
in the Proclus materials to Dionysian negative theology. This leads to an anti-Thomistic 
position which restores the original Proclean (and of course more generally Neoplatonic) 
claim that God is beyond being. The First Cause may be identified with One or the Good, 
as in the Elements, but being is associated with creatures rather than creator. The paral- 
lel claim that the First transcends intellect also fits well into Dionysian theology since it 
implies that thought cannot grasp God. Berthold enthusiastically accepts all these conse- 
quences, concluding that man's relationship with God must culminate in mystical union 
with the divine, rather than in knowledge of being itself. For Berthold of Moosburg how- 
ever, King (2016) 1-2 notes that he does not fit into the standard Thomist/anti-Thomist 
opposition, as might be applied for Dietrich of Freiburg, but instead Berthold places 
himself within the more ancient philosophical opposition between Aristotelianism and 
Platonism. 
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Proclus on the issue of causal relation and transcendence brought out and re- 
peated within these different contexts. 


1.4 The Focus of This Study 


In recent scholarship, Damascius’ position has been construed as either con- 
cluding a typical late Neoplatonist move of positing extra intermediaries,® or 
implying that he accepts epistemic skepticism about first principles in gener- 
al. The first claim would imply that the Ineffable is a superfluous principle, 
since the One, by itself, should be sufficient to account for the transcendence 
and causality implied in being a first principle. The second claim would implic- 
itly be an inversion of the first, namely that what counts as 'the One' has only 
been a subjective concept attained by the soul, while the 'real' principle (the 
Ineffable) lies beyond any framework for metaphysics."? Yet neither of these 


68 Among this group is Opsomer (2013) and Van Riel (2017). I discuss this position in Ch. 5 
(53-4). 

69 Among multiple candidates for this are Rappe (2010) (1998), Cürsgen (2007), Galperine 
(in Damascius (1987), esp. 26-35), and Hoffmann (1997). For Rappe, Damascius' discus- 
sion of the Ineffable is meant as an abandonment of a propositional way of doing meta- 
physics, as one finds in Proclus' framework; the thesis about the inadequacy of discursive 
thought is brought out more in her chapter on Damascius in Rappe (2000) 197-230. (Cf. 
125 n.23.) For Hoffmann, Damascius' framework implies the impossibility for doing nega- 
tive theology (385): the ‘ineffable’, rather than being a name by which the One is 'hymned' 
and honored (as in Proclus), instead indicates a limit in Damascius beyond which the 
soul cannot pass in the attempt to appropriate the first principle (388-390). Cürsgen 
sees Damascius as anticipating Kant, insofar as Damascius emphasizes the gap between 
human knowledge and the principles in themselves—implied in Damascius' distinction 
between the One and the Ineffable (321—322): for Cürsgen, Damascius appears to say that 
we impose concepts on principles like the One and the Ineffable, which do not imply 
the content or entities behind those concepts. Galperine also appears to follow this line 
of thought in her conclusion on the Ineffable as more ‘mystical’ than a metaphysical 
principle (31). Although not completely belonging to the above-mentioned group, Metry- 
Tresson (2012), Tresson and Metry (2005), and Caluori (2018) partially fit this ‘skeptical’ 
interpretation vis-à-vis considering Damascius' use of aporiai as a method for meta- 
physics. Metry-Tresson in particular focuses on Damascius' use of aporetic arguments to 
reveal, through the experience of the arguments and their structure, the principles in 
question; despite the similarity in approach, Metry-Tresson de-emphasizes the skeptical 
interpretation (see e.g. 25) as above. (Cf. O'Meara (2004) 204-206 for a similar approach.) 
I discuss this position while analyzing Damascius on the Ineffable below in Ch. 5 (5.3). 

70 Asin, for instance, Ahbel-Rappe (1998) 362: ‘Despite his Sceptical affiliations, Damascius 
ends his Doubts and Solutions with a theological testimony to the truth of his unortho- 
doxy, his metaphysics of the Ineffable (C-W, [DP] III. 161). [...] Damascius writes for those 
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claims takes account of Damascius’ causal framework, both in general and in 
the case of the One, and further they do not address how Damascius fits along- 
side Proclus in addressing the tension of the first approach with early Neopla- 
tonists: namely the One as analogous to the Forms’ causality, thus as antici- 
pating the plurality it produces." In this light the issue of causal synonymy is 
key to understanding why Damascius distinguishes the Ineffable and the One. 

As this study will attempt to show, while Damascius appropriates Proclus’ 
framework, he makes certain, radical revisions in the causal structure of high- 
er principles to account for both issues of causality and transcendence that 
Proclus himself attempts to address with mixed results. In particular, Proclus 
tries to maintain the balance between the One's complete transcendence and 
its causality by positing the ‘henads’. Yet one of the main tensions in Proclus 
is explaining how they emerge from the One in their varying characters (151- 
mres), where the One has no relation to all things—including the characters 
differentiating each henad. It is this crucial gap in causality that motivates 
Damascius' major revision for the One and its causality, where such a relation 
is permitted between the One and the characters pertaining to the henads, 
since, for Damascius, the One is synonymous with its effect of all things—and 
finally what leads Damascius to posit the Ineffable. It is ultimately this aspect 
in Damascius, and in turn Proclus, that has not been addressed in the scholar- 
ship, and which this study will focus on in detail. 

With this in mind, we may now summarize how we will proceed in the 
following chapters. Chapter 1 establishes the background to which both Pro- 
clus and Damascius are responding with their frameworks. In Section 1.1 we 
look at Plotinus' motivation to establish pure unity as the nature of the first 
cause: namely, if the first is an intellect or a being of some kind, it implies the 
plurality of the Forms that it either contains or produces. This leads to Plotinus' 
radical claim that the One's status is 'beyond being' in a strict sense, thus not 
an intellect as the majority of his Middle Platonic predecessors would claim. 
Yet as we will see, Plotinus' construal of the One implies a two-sided aspect: in 
itself the One contains no plurality, yet since it directly produces plurality, and 


who belong to the tradition but whose intellectual activity impedes their progress. For 
such people, the only way to remove doubt is to remove human thought altogether. 

71 In this vein of placing Damascius alongside his predecessors, cf. Van Riel (2010) 
671: 'Damascius' commentaries are not so much commentaries on the classical authors, 
Plato and Aristotle themselves, as they are 'commentaries on the commentaries, espe- 
cially those of Proclus. Thus, Damascius' commentaries consist of discussions with earlier 
positions that were themselves aimed at integrating older discussions’. Van Riel's descrip- 
tion also aptly applies to the collection of aporiai in Damascius' De Principiis. 
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since it acts as a paradigm of Intellect and Being, the One internally implies 
attributes that are correlated with plurality and pertain to Intellect and Being. 
In Sections 1.2-1.3 we look at the reception of Plotinus in Porphyry and Iambli- 
chus, where one finds the consequences of Plotinus' position made explicit 
in both successors—even in the case of Iamblichus who anticipates Proclus 
and later Neoplatonists by adding intermediate principles between the One 
and Intellect. We end with Proclus' master, Syrianus, in Section 1.4, where the 
latter establishes the foundation for Proclus' understanding of the One, and 
the causal framework that supports responding to the tensions implied in the 
previous Plotinian frameworks for the One. 

The remaining chapters are then split into two groups: the first (Chapters 2— 
3) focuses on the general causal frameworks for Proclus and Damascius, which 
respectively inform how each construes the One's causality; and the second 
(Chapters 4—5) focuses specifically on the One's causality and the import- 
ant correlation of participated principles, for Proclus, and the Ineffable, for 
Damascius. 

In Chapter 2, we consider the distinction between unparticipated and par- 
ticipated entities as crucial for Proclus' response to the tensions implied in 
Plotinus' causal model. Proclus builds this distinction on his understanding 
that productive causes produce intermediate entities that convey the pro- 
ducer's effect while they also mirror the participant's nature. This distinction 
applies both between (for instance) each individual soul and its participating 
body, and more generally between the first, unparticipated cause of a proper- 
ty to individual, distinct participants. This balances both the transcendence 
of the cause—insofar as it is unaffected in itself by the participant(s)—while 
causal synonymy is still maintained—insofar as the intermediaries themselves 
reflect the character of their prior causes. 

Chapter 3 shows how Damascius' causal framework is built as a response 
to difficulties raised in cases of dissimilar causation from Proclus' framework, 
like the derivation of Intellect from Being, which breaks the principle of causal 
synonymy. This leads Damascius to hold that synonymy cannot obtain only 
between the cause and its intermediaries, as in Proclus, but it must include 
the final effect: in other words, to produce Intellect the principle of Being must 
ultimately become like Intellect. Damascius thus introduces a fundamental 
modification for causation: that in producing an effect, causes 'act on them- 
selves' in the causal process. Thus two stages are posited for productive enti- 
ties: in themselves they transcend their effects—thus they are not causal in 
this sense—but in the causal process, the producer in itself becomes synon- 
ymous with the effect as its cause. This leads to a major revision of Proclus' 
distinction between unparticipated/participated causes, as well as the notion 
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of self-constitution: while Damascius keeps these causal distinctions, they in- 
dicate a progressive separation of unity and being, from higher, ‘concentrated’ 
causes to lower, ‘unfolded’ effects. 

Chapter 4 begins by focusing on Proclus’ proof for the One, where com- 
pared to Plotinus’ proof, Proclus distinguishes between two notions of prior 
unity: one that implies plurality ‘by participation’ (xatd pebeEw), and one that 
is beyond the direct participation with plurality—both of which respectively 
correspond to the distinction between participated and unparticipated. Thus, 
Proclus’ understanding of henads, as unities after the One that are plural ‘by 
participation, is a major factor to account for the One's causality. Alongside the 
henads, Proclus also poses the Limit and Unlimited as intermediaries between 
the One and beings, so they also fulfill the same intermediary role that the 
henads perform. A number of questions emerge about the relation between 
the two, but a fundamental issue at stake is this: what accounts for the henads’ 
distinction? Even if the Limit and Unlimited become responsible for this, how 
one accounts for their emergence after the One becomes a crucial tension in 
Proclus’ framework. This tension then suggests an opposite problem to the 
one implied in Plotinus and his successors: the One may be transcendent and 
cause unity, but in what way it brings about plurality (at least corresponding to 
the henads) is unclear. 

Finally in Chapter 5, we first consider Damascius’ aporia on the first princi- 
ple’s relation to all things in the beginning of the De Principiis. Damascius’ no- 
tion of the One as in a ‘coordination’ (cbvtaéic) with all things—even if it is not 
strictly identified with ‘all things’ as its cause—follows on his notion of causal 
synonymy, as indicated in Chapter 3: if the One truly causes ‘all things’, it must 
be synonymous with ‘all things’ as a cause, or as Damascius says, it is ‘itself all 
things’ (m&vta atò). Since the notion of a ‘principle’ (&py) implies priority 
to the effects, whereas the notion of a ‘cause’ implies being the same in kind 
as the effects—and therefore with the effects—this leads Damascius to assert 
that the proper ‘principle’ cannot be the One but rather a truly non-causal 
principle: the Ineffable. Damascius then treats the Ineffable not as a skeptical 
conclusion, but instead as a grounding principle by which the One functions as 
the first cause. This allows Damascius to maintain the One's causality of unity 
and plurality, solving the causal gap between the One and the henads in Pro- 
clus by affirming the One's causal relation to plurality. This move, however, is 
made possible only by distinguishing the principle of absolute transcendence 
apart from the One—i.e. the Ineffable—which in turn implies its own tensions 
when assessing the Ineffable as a 'principle' within the metaphysical hierarchy. 

On the whole, this work attempts to place Proclus and Damascius within the 
general Neoplatonic (and by proxy, overarching Platonic) tradition by asking, 
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in a nutshell: what justifies Proclus in positing the One as unparticipated? And 
what justifies Damascius in positing the Ineffable, if not Proclus’ One? The an- 
swer for both, we find, is an attempt to solve the tension of transcendence and 
causal relation for the first principle. Both Proclus and Damascius begin with 
the same structure, yet they diverge in the manner in which one can or cannot 
ascribe causality to the first as a result of their respective understanding of 
causality in general. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Background to Proclus and Damascius 


The issues faced by Proclus and Damascius for the first principle go back to 
the very beginning of the Neoplatonic tradition with Plotinus and his for- 
mulation of the first principle as the One. For Plotinus and all subsequent 
Neoplatonists, the One transcends Being and all beings as their cause: it can- 
not be characterized by any attributes which pertain to Being, chief among 
which is plurality. Yet this gives rise to the basic tension faced by all Neo- 
platonists: while transcending its effects, the One as the first cause must 
pre-contain what it produces. Hence, it must pre-contain, in some sense, 
plurality and all the other attributes of Being as their cause, while not itself 
being a plurality or in any sense like Being and other beings. Balancing the 
One's transcendence and causality becomes one of the central perennial is- 
sues faced for all Neoplatonists and philosophers influenced by this line of 
thought. 

As we will see after this chapter, this ultimately motivates Proclus’ and 
Damascius’ respective positions to maintain a hard distance between the first 
principle and Being: for Proclus this must be the One as unparticipated, and 
for Damascius this must be the Ineffable rather than the One. To understand 
what leads us to both figures’ refined positions, we should first see the com- 
mon foundation laid by Plotinus and his successors, especially Porphyry and 
Iamblichus, inasmuch as the latter become the intermediaries to which Pro- 
clus and Damascius directly respond. 

We will first start with Plotinus in Section 11 and see how he comes to assert 
the One as the first principle over Intellect, and how his description of the One 
as the ‘power of all things’ (Stvapts m&vtwv) leads to the possibility for postu- 
lating the One as paradigmatic of Intellect's being. And in Sections 1.2-1.3 we 
will see how Porphyry and Iamblichus, as Plotinus’ successors, adapt his for- 
mulation of the One, as both ‘one’-only ad extra and characterized by plurality 
ad intra. As we will see, the reception of Plotinus’ framework in these latter 
figures becomes an important background for Proclus in establishing a new 
understanding of causality to support the One’s transcendence over—and 
causality of—all things. In turn, this also gives us the background to see how 
Damascius represents a return back to Plotinus (via lamblichus), while also 
radically transforming Proclus' framework. 
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11 Plotinus 


Among Plotinus' many arguments for the One throughout the Enneads, one 
we find is his emphasis on the One's independence in certain, specific re- 
spects: namely the One does not imply dependence on parts; lacks mixture with 
the effects after it; and thereby does not imply potentiality in any sense. The 
formulation is loosely similar to Aristotle's argument for the unmoved mover 
as the first cause in Metaphysics A.6—9, where Aristotle shows that the principle 
must always be in act (évépyetax) and without matter and potentiality.! For Aris- 
totle, these criteria imply that the principle is an intellect that thinks itsel£? In- 
asmuch as the principle must be simple, Plotinus certainly agrees with Aristotle, 
alongside various prior Middle Platonists, yet he departs from this view in two 
ways: first, by arguing that intellection inherently implies duality, and second, 
that any kind of intellect implies a principle that is not such. This final view 
comes about when Plotinus evaluates how unity is a pre-condition for all Forms 
and entities, and that it eventually leads to an entity that is simply pure unity. 

We see the start of this argument in Ennead v.4.1 with Plotinus’ definition of 
simplicity as the ground for all composed beings: 


For there must be something before all things—this being simple—and 
[it must be] something distinct from the things which come after it, ex- 
isting by itself, not mixed with the things which are from it, and again 
able to be present in a different way to the other things, being really one 
(övtwç £v) —and not a different being and then one—according to which 
it is false even to say that it is ‘one? and there is no account or knowledge 
of it. It is indeed also said to be beyond being (énéxetwa ovatus): for if it 
will not to be simple, outside all coincidence and composition and really 
one, it could not be a principle. And it is the most self-sufficient (adtap- 
xéotatov), being simple and the first among all things: for that which is 
not the first is in need of that which is before it, and what is not simple is 
in need of the simple things in it (tdv &v adtH &Aóv), so that it can come 
into existence from them.* 
Enn. V.44, 5-15 


Aristotle, Met. A.6, esp. 1071b12-31. 
Cf. Aristotle, Met. A.9, 1075a5-10. 
Cf. Plato, Parm. 141e7 ff. 


4&0 No oH 


Compare this passage with Plotinus, Enn. v.6.4, esp. 1-11, where ‘one’ and ‘simple’ (&rAo0c) are 
contrasted: Intellect is ‘one’ as is the Good/One, but only the One is ‘simple’. All subsequent 
citations of Enn. in this section are from Plotinus. 
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det uèv ydp TL pd návtwv Elvat—arAobv tooto—xal návtTwv ETEPOV TAY uec? 
AvTO, EM’ EXUTOD dv, Ob pe ty pÉVOV xot AT’ adTOD, xoti MAL EtTEPOV TPÓTOV TOÎÇ 
dAAotg mapetvar Suvdpevov, dv dvtwe Ev, oby Etepov öv, celra ëv, xa&' oô eddo¢ 
xai Tò Ev elvat, ob uh Aóyoc unè ErtotH Uy, 6 OY) xai énéxewo Aéyetar elvat où- 
otac—ei yap py dmAody Zotat cuuBdcews Ew náonç xod cvvdecews xal Svtws 
Ev, obx dv d pyra) eln—adtapxéotatdv xe TH artAObv elvat xal TEATOV &máveov: 
TO YP TO LY np xov Evdees TOÔ mpd avTOD, TO TE uh GA o0v THY ÈV ADT ATAV 
Sedpevov, tv’ f ¿č &xelvov. 


Here four characteristics are brought out for the principle: (1) it must be simple 
(&rA óc); (2) existing by itself (€q’ &xvvoó dv); (3) not ‘mixed’ with what is after it; 
and (4) ‘really one’ (övtwç £v). Plotinus draws support for these premises from 
the last lines of the Parmenides’ first hypothesis, where the One ‘in no way is’ 
(ovdapds oti TO £v) (14316910) since it does not partake in being, and Republic 
VI on the Good as ‘beyond being’ (éméxewa cf]; oocíac),? which implies no rela- 
tion to the beings after it. Plotinus uses both passages to imply a particularly 
negative interpretation of simplicity: not only does it mean a lack of parts, but 
also as not having 'being'—either odcia or eivot—attached to it, where odcia 
would imply parts. Plotinus' criteria thus suggest that the principle must lack 
‘metaphysical parts’ of any kind,® which means affirming its absolute unity. 
Dominic O'Meara calls this the ‘principle of prior simplicity, where simple en- 
tities must be prior to composed, non-simple entities.’ This is one essential part 
of Plotinus' criteria, while simplicity follows from the One's nature as unity. 
We see this brought out in Enn. v1.9, where Plotinus shows that the differ- 
ent levels of unity, beginning from physical objects, imply a chain of dependent 
causal relations that leads up the One. The early chapters in v1.9.1-2 focus on 
unity as a distinct, received attribute in beings, rather than as an accidental prop- 
erty of the form or structure of a being. Beginning with artificial objects in v1.9.1: 


All beings are beings by unity (xà évt),8 both those which are primarily 
beings and those which are in any sense said to be in beings. For what 


5 Cf. Plato, Rep. v1, 509b6-10. 
To borrow a phrase from Cohoe (2017); see also 761 ff. for discussion of Enn. v.4.1, 5-15 above. 
O'Meara (1993) 44-49. See Noble (2018), who offers an alternative to the conventional 
"Priority of Unity' argument in passages like these, based rather on co-ordination: namely 
that the well-organized structures in the cosmos depend on a principle which orders those 
structures—ultimately the One, for Plotinus. 

8 Here I generally translate £v or tò £v as ‘unity’ when the term is used as an attribute of an 
entity or entities (as in this context); when used as a predicate of an entity (e.g. ‘X is £v) or 
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could anything be if it were not one? For if things are deprived of that 
which is called 'one they are not those things. For neither does an army 
exist if it will not be one, nor a chorus nor a flock if they are not one. But 
neither can a house nor a ship exist if they do not contain their unity, 
since the house is one and so is the ship, which if they were to lose it, 
the house would no longer be a house nor the ship a ship. So then con- 
tinuous magnitudes, if unity were not with them, would not exist; at any 
rate, if they are cut up, they change their being in proportion as they lose 
their unity. 


Enn. V1.93, 1-10 


TAVTA TH ÖVTA TH Evi COTW OVTA, dou TE MOWTWS EOTIY dvTA, Kal dou OmwWoodV 
Aéyetar èv tots odow elvan. ti yàp dv xal ety, el py Ev ely; ¿neinep d—paipedevta 
Tob Ev 8 A&yecou od Eat &xelva. oUtTE YAP TTPATOS ESTU, El LN £v Cota, UTE 
Xopóc oŬte dyéA uh £v Ovta. GAN’ o088 oixia Ñ votüc TO £v odx Exovta, Eneinep y] 
oixia £v xaly vorüc, 8 ei dnoBdAot, ott’ dv ý oixia Ett oixia odtE Y) vorüc. TH volvuv 
ouvexy peyéðN, el Ly TO £v adtoic mapety, oùx dv ely: TUNIEVTA yobv, xadóoov 
15 Ev ardAAvaw, d coe TO Elva. 


Plotinus begins with artifacts for his example, which exhibit only a very loose 
sense of unity, but nevertheless imply formal unity in their makeup: the ac- 
count of the army holds only insofar as the soldiers are ordered and brought 
together into whole, and therefore as a ‘one’. In the same way, the house’s form 
holds insofar as the bricks and stones are ordered in a certain shape and way 
to bring about the single house, rather than a disparate heap. This recalls Ar- 
istotle's own example of the house in Metaphysics Z-H, where the same point 
is made that the unity of the house, or the house’s form, is what orders the 
matter of bricks and stones, where without the form the bricks and stones are a 
heap without a form.’ As with Aristotle, Plotinus uses the artifacts example to 
illustrate the case for natural substances like plants and animals in Enn. v1.9.1, 
11-14, where, if they were to be cut up or have a part chopped off, they would 


in reference to a distinct principle (e.g. ci £v, tò £v [by itself], or tò wbtoév) I translate as ‘one’ 
or ‘the One, depending on context. In general one should be wary of Plotinus' (and later 
Neoplatonists’) use of ëv/tò £v, inasmuch as it does not single out a specific existent entity, 
but can equally refer to unity, as found in existent beings, and unity taken by itself —Nwhich 
we will refer to as ‘the One’. In this one should bear in mind the cautions of those like Edward 
Butler (e.g. (2005) 103) and Eric Perl (e.g. (2010b), esp. 171-174) in translating tò ëv in a way that 
avoids ‘hypostasizing’ unity-itself or the One in the same sense as other entities within Being. 
9 Aristotle, Met. Z.17, 1041a33-1041b16. 
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become different substances when they lose the property of unity.!? We should 
notice that Plotinus, unlike Aristotle, does not reference the form (eiSo¢, pop- 
gy) as the cause of the substance's unity but rather unity itself, or ‘their unity’ 
for the respective case, and even when he refers to the substance of the plant 
or animal which is broken up, he subordinates it to the 'unity of the plant' or 
‘unity of the animal. Plotinus thus gives more explanatory weight to unity per 
se rather than form (or even substance) as the prior cause for this ascending 
scale of unified kinds or types." Unity as a property then becomes the explan- 
ans for entities. 

The different relations between unity on the physical level, from ‘loose’ uni- 
ties like artificial entities to 'stronger' unities like plants or animals, ultimately 
lead to the three principles of Soul, Intellect, and One, implicitly the principles 
responsible for distributing the effect of unity. Just as in the gradation of uni- 
ty in the effects, the principles also exhibit a respectively ascending scale of 
unity. While subordinate principles like the Soul and Intellect (or the Forms 
in Intellect) explain the derivation of unity by virtue of their own respective 
unity, Plotinus eventually shows that all unity must come from a principle that 
is simply unity-itself —namely the One—as we saw above. Soul then cannot 
be one-only but only ‘one’ in a derivative sense, since the form and shape it 
imparts does not belong to it natively, but instead it looks' to what is 'one' and 
what is Form-itself (e.g. Man-itself) when it creates forms and unity in matter 
(e.g. a particular man).! Plotinus thus sticks with Platonic orthodoxy: Soul is 
not the first principle, since it mediates the Forms (as in the Timaeus) in creat- 
ing enmattered beings.!? 

The next level up would then be the Forms themselves, considered within the 
principle, Intellect. In the following Enn. v1.9.2 Plotinus considers whether Intel- 
lect qualifies as unity-itself: 


10 With Plotinus' reference to natural substances that lose their unity' by being divided, 
Aristotle's example of a chopped-off or dead finger is useful to illustrate the point: the 
‘finger’ is only such when it is part of the whole human, whereas if it were cut off, it no 
longer retains the account of a ‘finger’ but rather a dead piece of matter. Cf. Aristotle, Met. 
Z.10, 1035b21-25. 

11 As noted in Armstrong and Schwyzer/Henry, Enn. v1.9.1, 1-14 borrows from the Stoic 
classification of descending degrees of unity: see e.g. SVF 11 366-8, 1013. See also Meijer 
(1992b) 68-89 for further analysis of the Stoic background. 

12 Enn. V1.94, 17-28. Plotinus also adds a second argument: Soul has multiple powers, or 
parts (per Platonic orthodoxy), which demonstrate that it is not a simple unity but a 
whole of parts (28-42). Cf. O'Meara (1993) 18-19. 

13 See esp. Plato, Tim. 36e8—-37c5. 
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Therefore is it then the case that, for each of the things which are one 
by part, its substance and unity are not the same thing, but, for being (tò 
dv) and substance (ovata) as a whole, substance and being and one are 
the same thing? So that anyone who has discovered being has discovered 
unity (to £v), and substance itself is unity itself: for example, if intellect 
is substance, intellect is also one since it is primarily being and primarily 
one, and as it gives the other things a share in being, so in the same mea- 
sure it also gives them a share in unity. 
Enn. V.9.2, 1-8 

p’ ody ExdoTw uv TOV KATA uépoc Ev où TadTdv H odcia adtod xoi Td Ev, EA. 
& TH dvtt xal TH odcia tadtoOv ý odcla xal tò Ov xal Tò Ev; Mote 10v EEevpdvta 
ò dv e&evpnxeva xal Td Ev, xal adtyy THY odatov adbtd elvat Td Ev: olov, el voüc 
ovata, voOv xal Td Ëv elvat npwTwG övta dv xoti mpwtws Ev, LeTAdSdvte SE tots 


Roe 


y 


o2 


Pi 


a 


S^ 


" 


Aros tod elvat oDttoc xod xatà tocodtov xoi tod £vóc. 


At this point Plotinus considers a position held by a majority of Middle Pla- 
tonists, particularly Numenius and Alcinous,'* that the first principle is equat- 
ed with a divine intellect that contains and thinks the Forms. In this, both 
Plotinus and his predecessors generally accept Aristotle's view that divine voüc 
is simple and absolutely one, insofar as its activity of thinking is only toward 
itself and does not depend on anything outside itself? Aristotle’s formulation 
could be one reason why past Middle Platonists characterize the first principle 
as an intellect, as Plotinus' immediate predecessor Numenius. In the passage 
above, Plotinus initially grants that Intellect may be the first principle, as 'pri- 
mary being’ and ‘primary unity’. 

This position, however, eventually proves futile: substance (odcta) and being 
(to öv) both imply plurality, so that Intellect must also imply plurality. Ploti- 
nus first gives an example of the account of ‘man’, which can be broken up 


14 For Alcinous, see Didaskalikos IX.2, 163,30—31, where he considers the first cause to be a 
divine intellect whose thoughts are the forms; cf. Boys-Stones (2017) 151-152. Numenius, 
by contrast, posits two intellects: a first intellect that thinks only itself, and a second intel- 
lect which thinks both itself and the Forms (similar to Alcinous’ divine intellect). On this, 
see e.g. Numenius, Fr. 16; cf. Boys-Stones (2017) 156-157. 

15 Cf. earlier n. 2. 

16 This also follows a position from Aristotle, whereby the different senses of ‘one’ and ‘being’ 
are correlated with each other: see Met. 1.1-2, esp. 1053b24—1054a12. In the context of Met. 
1, Aristotle seeks to deny the existence of a Platonist/Pythagorean ‘one’ or monad-itself, 
since for Aristotle substance takes priority among the other ten categories of being (cf. 
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into the components of its definition, ‘rational’ and ‘living being’, as well as 
its own characteristic form, ‘man’ ‘Man’ thus implies parts, where unity does 
not, suggesting then that the unity of ‘man’ must be something participated.!” 
This leads to two more general considerations: Intellect implies plurality since 
it contains the Forms and since the Forms themselves participate each other 
as distinct entities;? and Intellect's activity of thinking itself is a self-revertive 
activity, which implies duality.!9 

Coming from Aristotle, this last claim would be somewhat strange: if divine 
intellect does not think anything else other than itself, and if its thinking is 
always in act, then it would be just one.?° Plotinus accepts these qualifica- 
tions but still concludes that duality results for the following two reasons: (1) 
voüc distinguishes itself into (1a) a subject of thinking, and (1b) an object of 
thought, when it thinks itself as an object of thought?! and (2) &vépyeta for 
Plotinus implies motion,?? which allows for Intellect to think the Forms with- 
in itself without potentiality or change implied?? (as it otherwise would for 
Aristotle)?*— but not for it to be absolutely ‘one’. Both (1) and (2) are inno- 
vations upon Aristotle, where on his account no such process of distinction 
or duality is implied for the divine intellect, and &vépyet does not imply mo- 
tion but is rather opposed to it. Plotinus' reason to posit (1) follows on his 
assertion that all thinking necessitates distinction, where the lack of any dis- 
tinction implies the impossibility of thought.25 With (2), Plotinus attempts 
to accommodate the Sophist’s five ‘Great Kinds’ (uéyicta yévy), which Plato 
applies to the intelligible realm, with Aristotle’s restriction that voóc is purely 


Aristotle, Cat. v, esp. 2a35-2b6). (For a treatment of Met. 1 as a whole, see Laura Castelli’s 
commentary in Aristotle (2017).) Thus, if substance (ovocia) is the first, grounding category 
of being, and if the Unmoved Mover is first by being fully in act, it follows that substance 
is also equally first in its unity. By contrast in the context of Enn. v1.91-2, Plotinus is 
implicitly responding to Aristotle by asserting that unity must be prior to being in itself, 
and thus cannot be correlated to being. 

17  Enn.VI1.9.2,19-24. 

18 Emn. VI.9.2, 21-32. 

19  Enmn.VI.9.2, 36-47. 

20 See e.g, Aristotle, Met. A.7, 1072a30-35. 

21 Emn. V.3.5, 36-49. Cf. Crystal (2002) 196—205 for an analysis of Plotinus’ argument on self- 
intellection necessitating duality, even though it is numerically identical (v&vxóv). 

22 Enn. V1.2.15, 8-10; V1.2.7, 25-26. Cf. Emilsson (2007) 34-38 on the relation between 
Plotinus and Aristotle on évépyeia and motion (xtvyatc). 

23 See Enn. v1.73, esp. 38-42, which argues that intellection necessitates motion, rather 
than rest, in thinking through different Forms. 

24 See Aristotle, Met. A.9, 1075a7-10. 

25  SeeEnn.V.63, 1-14. 
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in act (évépyeic)—which would implicitly negate motion as one of the uéytcca 
yévn.?® For Aristotle, the divine intellect should neither think a plurality of ob- 
jects nor any other object of thought than itself, unlike Intellect for Plotinus. 
Plotinus thus recognizes that, if Intellect is to contain the Forms altogether, 
and if thinking necessitates duality, Intellect can be only relatively ‘one’, and 
not absolutely ‘one’, by its nature. With these restrictions Plotinus concludes 
at the end of v1.9.2: 


The One then will not be all things (xà návta), for so it would no longer be 

one; and it cannot be Intellect, for in this way it would be all things since 

Intellect is all things; and it cannot be Being (tò öv); for Being is all things. 
Enn. V1.9.2, 44-47 


ov to(vuv obde TO Ev Th m&tvra Ertl, oŬTw yàp ovKETI Ev eli: 008€ voüc, Kal yàp 
&v obtws ely TÀ nAVTA TOD vod TA MAVTA Óvxoc: o088 TO Ov: TO yàp Ov TA mira. 


This conclusion ties in with Plotinus’ earlier position from Enn. v.4.2 that what 
is simple must underlie non-simple items. One should also note here that 
Plotinus takes the phrase, ‘all things’, to be convertible with plurality, which is 
now associated with Intellect and Being. This will eventually be an issue Ploti- 
nus raises, where, if the One causes ‘all things’, it must somehow be related to 
it without being ‘all things’.?” 

If the One is not ‘all things’ (tà mévta), its nature cannot reflect what per- 
tains to ‘all things'—including thought, activity (évépyetx),2® form (or the 
Forms), or being.?? Thus to give a causal account of the One means that we 
cannot appeal to terms or properties that apply from Being, but rather we 


26 Plato, Soph. 254b—e; see Plotinus’ interpretation of the péyiota yévy for Intellect/Being in 
Enn. v1.2.7-8 and v1.2.5 (esp. lines 12-16). Cf. Crystal (2002) 194-196. 

27 Although contrast with Porphyry, Sent. 10, where he affirms the opposite for the ‘Beyond, 
that it is 'all things'; discussed below in p. 44-45. As we will also see later on, Damascius 
even more centrally claims the One as being ‘all things’ (xà mé&vta) since it causes all 
things. 

28 See e.g. Enn. V1.717, 10-11. 

29  Enn.VI.9.3, 37-45: [The One] is not Intellect, but before Intellect. For Intellect is a certain 
thing among beings, but that [scil. the One] is not anything, but before each and every 
thing, and is not being; for being has a kind of shape of being (olov popghv thv 100 voc), 
but that has no shape, not even intelligible shape (popgñs voytijc). For since the nature 
of the One is generative of all things it is not any one of them. It is not then a particular 
entity, or qualified, or quantitative, or intellect, or soul; it is not in movement or rest, not 
in place, not in time, but ‘itself by itself of single form’ (add xa’ obo Lovoetdéc), or rather 
formless, being before all form, before movement and before rest; for these pertain to 
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must provide an account ‘around’ (mpi) the One, in other words from the side 
of the effects:30 


How then do we give an account for ourselves about [the One]? We in- 
deed say something about it, yet we certainly do not speak it, and we have 
neither knowledge nor thought of it. How then do we give an account 
of it, if we do not have it? If indeed we do not have it by knowledge, do 
we not even have it at all? Rather we have it in such a way that we speak 
about it, but do not speak it. For in fact we say what it is not, but we do 
not say what it is, so that we speak about it from the things after it. 
Enn. V.3.14, 1-8 


TAS ov 'ueic Aéyopev nepi adtod; Y) Aéyopev uév xt nepil adtod, od uv adtd 
Aéyouev o08£ yv&cty oddé vóna Exouev adtod. rtc obv Agyouev mepl adtod, 
ei Uy AdTO Éyopev; Ñ, el uy) Exouev TH Yvwael, xal MavtEehds oUx Éyopev; GAA’ 
OŬTWG £xoptev, WOTE mepl adTOO pèv Acyetv, AUTO SE uh Aéyetv. xai yàp Aéyopev, 
8 uh oti: 0 dé ot, od Aéyopev: Wate Ex TAV Üoxepov nepi adTOD Aéyopev. 


The passage's qualification that we give a causal explanation ‘about it, i.e. that 
we ‘speak about it’ (nepi adtob A&yetv) but do not ‘speak it’ (adtd A€yetv), is sig- 
nificant, since this avoids implicating the One in plurality in a way that ‘speak- 
ing it’ does not—implicitly by using terms from the level of being. We can then 
have knowledge of the One, even though it is not grasped directly but rather 
externally from its effects. 

This is brought out in passages like Enn. v.3.15, where Plotinus asks how the 
One can cause all things if it does not have ‘all things’ in itself. Plotinus first re- 
sponds that what comes after the One cannot be like it but must be ‘deficient’, 
since it is not simply 'one'?! consequently the 'deficiency' that results after the 


being and are what make it many’. (0088 voc Totvuv, dÀAà Td vot" cl yàp t&v 6vtwv &alv ó 
vodc: éxetvo 8& od ct, GAAd Td éxdotov, o08& öv: xal yàp Td öv olov popphv THY TOD övtoç Exel, 
&uoppov dé éxeivo xoi poppis voytijs. yevvytuay yàg Y) tod évòç qct oðoa THY mévtwv o00£v 
got adtav. otite odv Tı otite moldy ote Mogdy oŬte voOv oŭte PuxHv: OddSE xtvodpevov o08' ad 
EITWC, ODN EV TÓT, OVK EV YPdVW, (GAN adTO xad’ adTO Lovoeldes), UdAAOV SE dveldeov TPO 
elSoug ÖV MAVTOS, TPO KIVWTEWS, TPO OTdTEWS TADTA yàp MEPL TO dv, & MOAAK ATO motel.) For 
the phrase, ‘itself by itself of single form’, cf. Plato, Symposium 2ub1. Cf. Enn. V1.7.17, 4: Tt 
is not necessary that a thing possesses what it will give’. (7j obx aveyuy, 8 Tic SiSwat, todTo 
Éyet.) 

30  Inthisrespect, even ascribing ‘cause’ to the One can only apply strictly from ‘our’ side: cf. 
Enn. V1.9.3, 49-55. 

31 One can compare Plotinus' approach to Aristotles use of the Pythagorean table of 
opposites in the unmoved mover's case, between what is better and worse in Met. A.7, 
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One is a ‘one-many’ (£v moAA&).32 One way to interpret this is that the effect of 
the One—namely Intellect—is the ‘content’ of the One in a ‘deficient’ state.?? 
One can see this later in Plotinus' characterization of the One as the 'power of 
all things’: 


But that which comes after the principle is in some way under the full 
weight of the One, all things by participation in the One, and [all] what- 
soever of it is both all and one. What then are ‘all things’? We say those 
things of which that One is the principle. But how is that One the princi- 
ple of all things? Is it therefore because as one it preserves them, making 
each of them to be? We say also because it brought them into existence. 
But how did it do so? We say by possessing them beforehand (npócspov). 
But it has been said that in this way it will be a plurality. But it thus had 
them in such a way as not to be distinct, while they had been distin- 
guished in the second [principle] by rational account (xà Adyw). For this 
is already actuality (€vépyetx), but the One is the power of all things (89- 
vapuç Tt&vtoy). [...] How then does the One make what it does not have? 
For it does not do so by chance, nor by reflecting on what it will make, but 
all the same it will make. 


Enn. V.3.15, 24-333 35-37 


TÒ 8£ peta THY dpyHV HSE nws EIBpicavtos To Evds mávra etéyov TOD Ev, xoi 
étiobv adtod mévta ad xai ëv. tiva odv návta; Y) Ov doy &xetvo. nç dé éxeivo 
doxy t&v mdvtwv; åpa, Ott adta owler Ev Exaotov btv nohoaca elvan; Ñ 
xoti ott dreotycev AÙTA. MAS Òh; Y] TH mpócepov £yetv AUTH. AAA’ Elontaut, Ott 
nÀfoc ottw¢ ota. GAN’ doa obtws elyev dc py Staxexpipevar ta 9 ev TH 
SevTEpw StexExpito TH Adyw. £vépyeto yap Hoy’ TÒ Se GOvouc Mavtwv. ... TAS 


ody roie? & uh Exet; od yàp wo Etvxe unë’ eEvdupndeic 8 nohoz, nomos Gp. 


Plotinus establishes the One's status as the ‘potency’ or ‘power of all things (6v- 
vapug T&vtwv) from the premise that, first, ‘all things’ are under the ‘full weight’ 


1072a30-35: there, the object of thought falls on the ‘better’ side, and simple substance is 
among the higher, ‘better’ kinds in the table. Cf. Elders (1972) 168-169. The flip side with 
Plotinus is that what comes after the best, i.e. the One, must be worse, as on the opposite 
side of the table. 

32 Emn V.3.15, 1-12. 

33  SeeEnn.v.3.1, where Plotinus characterizes Intellect's attempt at unity as a kind of failing 
when it ‘sees’ itself, by which plurality is entailed. Cf. Enn. 11.8.11, esp. 1-11, 16-25, where 
Intellect is characterized a ‘trace’ of the Good (ixvog tod &yaðoð), since it is completed and 
given form by the Good. 
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of the One by participating in it—suggesting that the One is responsible for 
the ‘content’ of Intellect; and second, that the One does ‘possess’ all things, but 
without the division which comes about after it. This leads Plotinus to charac- 
terize the difference between the One and ‘all things’, or Intellect, in terms of 
Sdvapucg and &vépyeto, where the évépyeta of all things is then plurality and dis- 
tinction. The One as a dtvapc then implies that it is not directly plurality, but 
that it is potentially 'all things' as a cause. In this respect, Plotinus' characteri- 
zation of the relation between the One and Intellect parallels his explanation 
of the Forms' causal relation to their participants, where both the One and the 
Forms lack the differentiating character that defines their participants.?* 


111 The One as Anticipating Intellect's Nature 

Plotinus’ characterization of the One as the ‘power of all things’ gives it a caus- 
al connection to plurality, while it also safeguards the One from plurality inas- 
much as it is not plurality in act.?? In this respect, Plotinus’ characterization of 
the One is directly analogous to the Forms’ causality: namely, the Forms pro- 
duce their effect in multiple participants by being ‘formless’ relative to their 
participants, or in other words by not being characterized by the particular 
form of any one participant or another. Similarly the One also produces the 
many Forms by being formless in relation to them, inasmuch as it is not char- 
acterized by any specific Form as each exists in act.?99 However this would still 
suggest a continuity between the One and ‘all things’ in a similar way to that 
between the Forms and their participants, such that it raises a tension: does 


34  Enn.V1.7.32, 610. See also D'Ancona Costa (1996) 373: ‘The production of the multiplicity 
of intelligible Forms by the One is not, therefore, an alternative kind of production in 
respect to the communication of unity, but a different analysis of the way in which supra- 
sensible principles operate. When we consider the One as the principle of the unity of all 
the things which are, we are looking at the relationship of similitude which is involved in 
the pattern of eidetic causality. When we ask how the One can generate the multiplicity 
of Forms, and Plotinus answers that it occurs because of the One's being separated from 
all the Forms and formless in respect to them, we have before us the Plotinian answer 
to the paradox of self-predication, extended to the relationship between the set of the 
Forms and their principle’. 

35 Although compare with passages where Plotinus sharply denies that the One is 'all things; 
as suggested earlier—for instance, Enn. V1.9.2, 44-47 (earlier quoted), and implicitly in 
Enn. V.2.1, 5-7: It is because there is nothing in it that all things come from it: in order that 
being may exist, the One is not being, but the generator of being' (trans. D'Ancona). 

36 So D'Ancona Costa (1996) argues, esp. in 370-374. See in particular, p. 374: ‘To admit that 
the variety of the Forms in their actuality, evepyeta, comes from the ðúvapıç of the One- 
formless is tantamount to admitting that the One possesses them beforehand, as all the 
possible rational criteria for beauty are implied in the Beautiful in itself’. 
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this mean that the One contains an incipient, internal plurality? In other pas- 
sages Plotinus appears to suggest this when he ascribes certain attributes man- 
ifested in Intellect to the One: for instance, attributes such as self-thinking, 
self-causation, actuality, and being intelligible. 

In Enn. V.4.2 the issue arises when Plotinus returns to Intellect's subordi- 
nation to the One. There, Plotinus again shows why Intellect cannot be the 
first principle, but this time he characterizes the subordination in terms of the 
priority of the intelligible, or object of thought, in relation to Intellect. Plotinus 
equates the One with the intelligible, which stands in contrast to his denial of 
the One as an object of knowledge in Enn. v.333?" since this implies plurality. 
In the case of v.4.2, Plotinus modifies the sense of the term, ‘intelligible’, to in- 
dicate Intellect's dependence on a principle that is the condition for Intellect's 
ability to think itself: 


But how does this Intellect come from the intelligible? For the intelligible 
remains by itself and is not in need, like that which sees and thinks—I 
call that which thinks ‘in need’ (£vóe&c) as compared to [the intelligible]. 
It is not like something senseless, but all things belong to it, are in it, and 
with it. It is completely penetrative (Staxpitixov) of itself; [it has] life in 
itself, and all things in itself, and the introspection (xatavoyatc) of itself is 
itself, as if it exists by self-perception in everlasting rest, and it will think 
differently from that which is according to the thinking of Intellect. [...] 
Since, then, it abides as intelligible, that which comes to be does so as 
thinking (vórctc): and since it is thinking and thinks that from which it 
came to be—for it possesses nothing else—it becomes intellect, like an- 
other intelligible and like that principle, both a representation (pipa) 
and image (etðwAov) of it. 


Enn. V.4.2, 12-19; 22-26 


GAAG TAS ATÒ TOD voNTOD 6 voüc obtoc; TÒ vonTòv Eq’ ExvTOD uévov xai odx dv 
evdEes, amp TO OPwV Kal TO voo0y—évOs£c SE Aéyw TO vooOv wç TPOG xet- 
vo—ovx Zotw olov avatcOntov, QAN Zotww adbtod návta ev abt xal cov adte, 
TAVTN Staxprtixdv éavtod, Cw ev adt@ xal mé&vta ev orc, nal Y) xatavdnats 
adtod adtd olovel cvvarcbycet obco £v otdcet dl xal vonoet EtEpwS H xorcà 


37 See esp. Enn. v.3.13, 9-12: ‘For we make it many when we make it [scil the One] an 
object of knowledge and knowledge, and by attributing thought to it we make it need 
thought: even if thought were to be together with it, thought would be superfluous to 
it. (TOAD yàp aAdTO xotoOpev YuwoToV xod Yvàcty motovcec xal Siddvtec voety OelcOot tod voeiv 
Totodpev: xàv cov ott TÒ vosty Å, rceptctóv EoTa adTH TÒ voetv.) 
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tH vod vóvaty. [...] émet odv éxeivo pévet voyntov, tò yivópevov ytvexot vonotc: 
vonats dé oña xoi voodaa dp’ ob Eyeveto—dAAo yàp odx Eyet—vods yiyvetat, 
do otov voyntdv xai otov éxetvo xoi piunpa xai eiSwrov éxeivov. 


Plotinus' language of Intellect as a ‘representation’ and ‘image’ of its source 
follows the pattern of causality we have seen: that of which it is an image 
must then be a superior version of what Intellect is. Here Plotinus makes a 
parallel between the character of Intellect and the prior object of thought, or 
the One: both think themselves, both are ‘all things’ or contain all things, and 
both are intelligible. What distinguishes the One-qua-intelligible is that its 
own ‘thinking’ does not lead to an internal distinction itself, as was implied 
for the activity of thinking in v.3.15. Here Plotinus posits an identity between 
the One's being and its self-thinking, in contrast to Intellect’s ‘weak’ identity 
between its being (or rather unity) and its own self-thinking. Plotinus says that 
the ‘intelligible’ in this case is absolutely simple, compared to Intellect which 
is characterized by plurality.?8 

Given this, if the divide between the One and Intellect lies in plurality for 
the latter, while attributes like activity (€vépyetx), thinking (voeiv), and so on 
also imply plurality, then Enn. v.4.2's account of the One presents a prob- 
lem: Plotinus appears to sneak a hidden plurality into the One by it having 
a kind of thinking and activity, even if he claims that these attributes do not 
suggest dependence as in Intellect's case. Plotinus does not address the issue 
in that context, but he is aware of the hidden tension: on the one hand, if the 
One explains Intellect's plurality, it should not have those attributes. Yet if we 
are to give a sufficient causal account, the One must anticipate the characters 
it brings about. This, of course, becomes the central issue we find in the main 
characters of our study, especially in Damascius essentially linking the One 
with its effect of ‘all things’ (tà r&vca). 

Plotinus directly addresses this issue in Enn. v1.8.7-21 within the context of 
a question about the cause of self-determination in beings.?? Up to Enn. v1.8.6 
Plotinus shows that self-determination must be free from all chance or possibility 


38 See also Enn. v.6.2, 7-12, implicitly referring to the One as ‘pure object of thought’ 
(xa&pác vontod). 

39 It should be noted that Enn. v1.8 is an unusual treatise among Plotinus’ other treatises, 
and one which has been the subject of dispute in how to read the One's nature among the 
other treatises—for instance, a liberal approach is suggested in secondary literature like 
Gerson (1994) (esp. 12-18), where the positive attributes of v1.8.3 ff. are treated together 
with the other, negative attributes of other treatises without discrimination. I attempt 
to approach this treatise in light of other, more restrictive treatises, like Enn. v.3, yet one 
must be aware of this caution. 
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for passivity or undergoing anything that is outside one's power, which leads him 
to conclude, at least initially, that Intellect is completely self-determined.^? Even 
if Intellect still depends on the Good, Plotinus concludes that Intellect's unity 
of activity (&vépyeto) and being (odcia) results in it being fully self-determined, 
and therefore the soul's attainment of Intellect implies full self-determination.^! 
In v1.8.7, Plotinus raises an objection: if the Good is that about which Intellect 
determines itself, then what about the Good itself? If it has no prior principle, 
then it would appear to be by chance, and if so, then— paradoxically—it would 
not determine itself but rather would be the result of chance.*? 

Plotinus' strategy to deal with this is two-fold: first, he shows that any such 
language that attempts to 'posit' the Good, or One, falls into the domain of 
being, which fails to describe the One's nature—as we have just seen—so 
that only negations properly apply to the One.*? By implication, the objection 
then has no force because it cannot even be raised, where there is no relation 
that can be applied to the One, including considering it as 'by chance' or if 
even self-determined. Yet Plotinus considers that the objection is still worth 
answering, and this brings in his second strategy of using positive language 
which departs from ‘speaking correctly’ (0p066 elpytat) about the One in order 
to persuade the objector.*4 Such ‘incorrect’ language in this sense necessitates 
qualifying the words or phrases for terms that directly import plurality into 
their meaning. Plotinus then justifies his language on the basis that all things 
which have self-determination draw on the Good for their power, so that the 
Good's nature must be paradigmatic of the effects after it.4° We can see this 
just before Plotinus brings in the qualifier, ‘as if’ (oiov), to clarify such speech: 


It is necessary for the choice and willing of itself to be comprehended in 
the existence (bmootdcet) of the Good, or it would hardly be possible for 
anything else to find itself satisfactory; they are satisfied with themselves 
by their participation in or imagination of the Good. But one must go 
along with words, if in speaking of that Good one uses of necessity ex- 
pressions to indicate it which we do not allow to be used, strictly speak- 
ing; but one should understand ‘as if’ (tò olov) for each of them. 
Enn. V1.8.13, 43-50 


40 X Enn. V1.8.4, esp. 29-40. 

41 See generally Enn. v1.8.5-6. 
42 Enn. v1.8.7, 1-16. 

43 Emn. v1.8.8, 13-28. 

44  . Enn.VI.8413,1—5. 

45 See Enn. V1.8.13, 12-24. 
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ev dé TH TOD dya8od dnoctacEl dvayxy TH alpeaw xor THY adtod BEANO Emte- 
pletAnmpevyy civar Ñ cxoAf y dv dAAw drcpyot Eavta dpect@ elvan, à peTOv- 
ciq 1] d yo800 pavtacia dpéoxetat adtotc. Set dE cvyywpetv tois óvópatot, el vto 
nepi exetvov Acywv ¿č dveeyuns evdetEews Evexa adtois yetar & dxorBeta obx 
2@pev AgyeqOau AapBavetw 88 xai tò olov &p' Exdotov. 


This leads Plotinus to phrases later that, normally, would imply plurality: the 
One ‘makes’ or causes itself;*6 is ‘father’ (tate) of cause and causal being (ov- 
alas aitiadouc),*7 or ‘cause of the cause’ (aittov toô aitiov);+® the ‘paradigm (olov 
mapddetypa) of things without chance;?? and ‘activity above Intellect’ (evépyeta 
bnep vo0v);9? an ‘activity of itself’ (evépynua aùtóç);5! pre-containing the causes 
of all things within itself;5? and finally évépyetx by itself (mpdtov dv evepyera 
eiy).°3 Many of these attributes parallel those in Intellect, especially terms such 
as being primarily &vépyeto, as pre-containing the causes of all things (to the 
same degree that Intellect pre-contains all the Forms), and so on. Rather un- 
like Enn. v.4.2, Plotinus in Enn. v1.8 does not ascribe thinking or intelligibility 
to the One when he speaks in the context of ‘persuasion’ from v1.813 onward. 
Yetthis would match the context, since Plotinus is focusing specifically on how 
the One is a paradigm of self-determination, which involves speaking in terms 
of ‘actuality’ or ‘activity’ (€vépyetx). Plotinus then phrases positive attributes 
like evépyeta in such a way that the One's freedom and self-determination is 
affirmed, while the descriptions also concord with the One's unity. For in- 
stance he asserts that a proper characterization of the One is as an évépyeta 
before o)cío, where évepyeta normally implies the evepyeta of an odcia or an 
existent (0rócxoctc).5^ Intellect is also characterized by évépyeta, but Plotinus 
notes that the One's évépyeta does not imply oùcia as it does for Intellect. Thus, 
while Intellect is fully self-determined insofar as it is simultaneously in act and 


46 Eg. Enn. VI.833, 53-55. 

47 Enn. V1.8.14, 37-38. 

48 Emn. v1.8.18, 37-40. 

49 Emn. V1.8.14, 39. Cf. Proclus’ reference to an unnamed figure who holds that the One is a 
‘paradigm of paradigms’ (mapaderypa napaderyyatwv) in In Parm. 11071213. 

5o  Enn.VI1.846, 35. 

51  Enn.VI1.836,17. 

52 Emn. V1.8.18, 36-42. 

53 Enn.V1.8.20,13-15. 

54  Enn.v1.8.20, 9-16. This also goes with the previous v1.8.19, 13-20, where the One generates 
being (ovata) but is not a ‘slave’ to being, or to itself or its own ‘being’ (cf. v.2.1, 5-7). The 
force of this seems to be that, because the One generates ovcta (i.e. Intellect), it does not 
pre-contain or depend on the being it generates. So in that sense it is ‘free’. 
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being-itself, it lacks simply being in act in the same way as the One. This is at 
any rate one counterpart for Plotinus' description of the One in active terms. 

All such positive, kataphatic language, however, is an exception from a 
‘correct’ way to speak of the One, as Plotinus admits in Enn. v1.8.13, since 
it is only for the sake of ‘persuasion’. Plotinus thus restricts all terms, which 
normally imply plurality, with ‘as if’ (oov) phrases. This use ultimately rein- 
forces Plotinus' pattern of speaking where all predication given for the One 
only applies to our side when we give an account ‘about the One’ (nepi aox00) 
rather than directly accounting for it, as we saw above in Enn. v.3.14. And 
even when using positive language, like evépyeta, Plotinus is very careful with 
the constructions in a way that supports the One's unity, including denying 
terms like odcia in relation to évépyeta, where the combination implies plu- 
rality, as with Intellect. 

Given this, Plotinus' refined distinction between 'strict'/negative predica- 
tion and 'persuasive'/positive predication only reinforces the tension implied 
in the One's causality: on the one hand it has none of the attributes that char- 
acterize Intellect, yet exactly since it causes Intellect it must anticipate what 
comes about in Intellect. We have just seen this in Enn. v1.8, which explains In- 
tellect's self-determination as ultimately embodied in the One, and in v.4, with 
Intellect's intelligible nature anticipated in the One. Yet Plotinus also empha- 
sizes that the One's unity implies its separation from Intellect and all things to 
the point that it is absolutely ineffable in itself.55 

It is then somewhat paradoxical that Plotinus affirms the very attributes 
of voüc, like évépyeta and the One as vontov, that he argues against, since they 
would appear to imply plurality and cannot pertain to what is without plural- 
ity. Indeed, later Neoplatonists criticize Plotinus over these points: Proclus for 
instance accuses Plotinus (albeit indirectly) of attributing plurality to the One 
when the latter characterizes the One as causing or constituting itself, as seen 
in V1.8.56 For Proclus any ascription of self-constitution, even if hidden or in 
qualified terms, still necessitates plurality—an issue, as we will see, that is one 
essential motivation behind Proclus' framework. 

Whether Plotinus' metaphysics of the One collapses into a higher ver- 
sion of Intellect, as one could be led to think above (and as Proclus and 
Damascius would charge), is not immediately clear. For instance, in spite 
of Enn. v.4.2 and v1.8.7-21, we have also seen Plotinus argue that the One 
does not contain what it produces in an absolute sense. This would suggest 


55 On this topic, see Hoffmann (1997), esp. 340-370. 
56 Proclus, In Parm. 1149,24—1150,2. I plan to discuss this issue in more detail in a forthcoming 
article. 
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that the One does not imply Intellect or Intellect’s attributes, which would 
mean reading Enn. v.4.2 and v1.8.7-21 as purely metaphorical and not giv- 
ing any indication about the One. Yet Plotinus' theory that each principle 
has an internal and external activity®’—with the external resulting in a dis- 
tinct, separate effect—suggests a continuity between the two entities and 
implies that the One is similar or synonymous in kind with Intellect, albeit 
without Intellect's characteristic plurality. Given these two tracks, one can 
see that Plotinus attempts to maintain a balance for the One between being 
both a paradigmatic cause of Intellect—suggesting continuity—and a tran- 
scendent principle over Intellect—suggesting discontinuity. Although Ploti- 
nus attempts to mediate between these two apparently opposed positions, 
we are yet left with a remaining tension in how one and the same entity 
can be equally transcendent, as a principle, and immanent, as a paradigm 
and cause. 

At this point we can now see how Plotinus frames the conversation Neo- 
platonists will have about the One, both in the basic language and the tension 
they face in construing the first cause. Plotinus' basic framework for the One 
ends up being inherited and elaborated in his two subsequent successors, Por- 
phyry and Iamblichus, while it becomes substantially critiqued and restruc- 
tured in Syrianus, and later in Proclus and Damascius. While Plotinus is the 
ultimate influence and point of departure in the background for both Proclus' 
and Damascius' approaches to the One, Porphyry and Iamblichus are the most 
proximate figures to whom Proclus and Damascius will be responding. How 
the former end up understanding and modifying Plotinus' One is something 
we should investigate in the next two sections. 


1.2 Porphyry 


Porphyry's understanding of the One largely follows Plotinus' two-sided defi- 
nition, between a 'negative' definition of the One's unity and a 'positive' defi- 
nition of the One as a paradigm of Intellect. However where Plotinus' positive 
attributions are only given in a metaphorical way,?? Porphyry allows for literal 
predication in a way that still affirms the One's unity. In particular, Porphyry 
balances predications applied to the One and Intellect in terms of a form of 


57 Emn. VA, 7-17. Cf. discussion in Emilsson (2017) 48 ff., O'Meara (1993) 63-66. See also 
p. 95 n.84. 

58 Here I use ‘metaphor to indicate the transferral of terms from the realm of Being to the 
One, which implies an improper application, compared to analogy (cf. p. 262 n.118). 
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genus/species predication, so that terms applied to the One, from Intellect, 
only indicate an ‘indefinite’ kind of existence (like a genus), and thus a lack 
of plurality. Whereas terms applied to Intellect indicate a 'definite' kind of ex- 
istence (like a species), and thus imply plurality. For instance, 'being' can be 
applied to both the One and Intellect, but for the One the term indicates an 'in- 
definite' meaning, where in Intellect it indicates a 'definite' meaning, in terms 
of being opposed to unity. This implies a stronger notion of identity, or synony- 
my, between the One and Intellect than what is found in Plotinus, although the 
causal model is essentially the same. In this Porphyry follows the logic of Ploti- 
nus' suggestion that the One pre-contains the attributes of Intellect according 
its mode of being (although Plotinus may well disagree with Porphyry's ‘literal’ 
mode of predication).59 

The evidence for Porphyry's view can be found in a cursory manner in the 
Sentences, Philosophical History, and in testimonials, as from Damascius, al- 
though they only give us a sketch. A more substantive presentation can be 
found in the Anonymous Parmenides Commentary, although it is disputed 
whether the work is either from Porphyry,9? a follower of Porphyry,® or a pre- 
Plotinian figure.9? Of course the last position would not help us inasmuch as it 
renders moot any comparison with Porphyry's extant writings. However both 
the textual parallels and the positions indicated in the Commentary correlate 
closely with the writings and testimony of Porphyry, as we will see, which sug- 
gests, following those like Riccardo Chiaradonna, that the Commentary can be 
considered alongside Porphyry's views.® 

We may first note Damascius' testimony of Porphyry, where he claims that 
Porphyry holds the One to be the ‘Father’ of the ‘intelligible triad':5^ in other 


59 Plotinus, for instance, disagrees that items in the same hierarchy can be construed as 
species under the same genus, e.g. in Enn. 1.4.3, 16-24, where he says that the term, ‘living’, 
means something different for plants, irrational animals, etc. 

6o . Hadot (19682), more recently Dillon (1992), Strange (2007) (esp. 32-33), and to a certain 
degree Chiaradonna (20152). 

61  Chiaradonna (2014a) and Chiaradonna (2012)—although Chiaradonna makes cautious 
judgments in these articles, leaning more toward the first position—that the author of 
the Anonymous is Porphyry. 

62  Bechtle (1999). 

63 Ido not take an explicit stance on the identity of the Commentary’s author, but I tenta- 
tively follow Chiaradonna (20152) (10-11) in holding that the work is at least Porphyrian in 
nature, pace Bechtle (1999). 

64 — DP11, yu-13. Westerink-Combés (n. 5, p. 216) note that Ruelle postulates this explicit for- 
mulation as coming from Porphyry's non-extant On First Principles, attested in the Souda; 
although in passages like Porphyry's Phil. History Fr. 18 (15,812 Nauck), the One's tran- 
scendence over all things is emphasized, implicitly at odds with Damascius' testimony. 
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words, that the One is implicitly equated with Being as the first principle 
of the triad, with Intellect as the third extreme of the triad. In Proclus’ Par- 
menides Commentary we also find the same position referenced, although 
not explicitly attributed to Porphyry, in the characterization of the One as 
the ‘summit’ (&xpótnta) (as well as ‘Father’) of the triad.55 Damascius' and 
Proclus’ term, ‘Father’, is a reference both from the Chaldaean Oracles’ term 
for the first entity of the triad, ‘Father’ (m&typ), ‘Power’ (Svvapic), and ‘Intel- 
lect’ (voüc), and the first term of the standard late Neoplatonic triad, Being, 
Life, and Intellect.56 Although the technical notion of the ‘intelligible triad’ 
is a development from Porphyry and Iamblichus onward,®’ Plotinus already 
has an early version with his characterization of the One as an 'intelligible' 
on which Intellect depends and from which it proceeds, as we saw in Enn. 
v.4.2. The middle term of the triad, ‘Life’, is analogous to the intermediate 
stage of 'intelligible matter' between Plotinus' One and Intellect, where it 
forms the first, indefinite stage of Intellect proceeding from the One be- 
fore it turns back towards itself by thinking itself. One might also relate the 
principle ‘Life’ to the One considered as a d0vautc in Enn. v.315, where the 
One is immanently related to all things in act, compared to other passag- 
es where the One is not immanent with, but transcends, ‘all things. Later 
Neoplatonists characterize the middle term of Life in similar terms, where 
differentiation and the Forms start to become manifest.®* Although these are 
only conceptual stages in Plotinus and Porphyry, from Iamblichus onward 
the triad of the intelligible, the indefinite ‘intelligible matter’, and Intellect 
form three separate principles.® 

Given this background alongside the testimonies, it is not immediately 
clear from our texts that Porphyry would characterize the One in the same 
particular way that we see in Damascius’ and Proclus’ testimony, namely 
as the first term of the triad. One could read their testimony as suggesting 


We can already see this in parts of the Anon. Commentary, e.g. Fr. tv. In the Anon. 
Commentary, Porphyry (if we take it to be him) does not seem to maintain this claim 
directly—he almost seems to define the One as pre-existing the triad implicit within 
Intellect. However a connection can still be made, as will be shown below. 

65 Proclus, In Parm. 1070,13-16. 

66 On the background to the Neoplatonic triad of these principles, see D'Hoine (2017); for 
the relation with the Chaldaean Oracles, see Majercik (2001) and Majercik (1992). 

67 The roots go back to the Chaldaean Oracles as well. See Majercik (1989), and recent work 
in Boys-Stones (2017) 519-531. 

68  Seeeg.Iamblichus, In Phil. Fr. 4; cf. lamblichus (1973) 36-37. 

69 For an analysis of the difference between Porphyry and Iamblichus on the intelligible 
triad, see Hadot (1968b) 98-102. 
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that Porphyry ‘collapses’ the One into Intellect,”° especially if the ‘triad’ is 
simply the internal stages of Plotinian Intellect as Porphyry sometimes sug- 
gests. Against this view are passages, like Sentence 43, where Porphyry af- 
firms the transcendence of the One over Intellect since the latter implies 
plurality, while the first principle must be without plurality." However as 
we will see, Porphyry’s position lies somewhere in between these two: the 
One transcends Intellect and is not plural, but it also anticipates and pre- 
contains the attributes of Intellect in an indefinite, unified way. Damascius’ 
characterization of Porphyry’s One as the ‘Father’ of the triad fits with this 
description in that the One is not reducible to Intellect. Instead the One must 
be coordinated with Intellect through possessing the same attributes in an 
indefinite, unified way. 

In the Sentences, Porphyry does not address the One directly (other than in 
Sent. 43), but he does implicitly reference it by referring to either the ‘beyond’ 
(éméxetva) or the principle above Intellect.7? The first place we see reference to 
the One is in Sent. 10, where Porphyry fleshes out the Anaxagorean phrase that 
‘all things are in all things’ for the different levels of beings: 


All things are in all, but by the being of each in its own, proper way: in 
Intellect, in an intellective way; in Soul in a dialectical way (Aoyıxôç); in 
plants (quvoic) in a generative way; in bodies in the manner of images; 
and in that which is beyond in an inherently non-intelligible way”? and 
above being. 

Porphyry, Sent. 10 


70 Cf. Dillon (1992) 352, referencing A.C. Lloyd in Armstrong (1967) 287-293, where he inter- 
prets Porphyry as ‘telescoping the hypostases’, so that Intellect is an ‘appearance’ of the 
One. Lloyd thus emphasizes a strong identity in kind between Intellect and the One. Here 
I agree with Dillon (1992), taking Porphyry to be treating the One in a two-fold way—still 
distinct from Intellect, but anticipating Intellect. 

71 Porphyry, Sent. 43, 1-5: ‘Intellect is not the principle of all things: for Intellect is many, 
while prior to the many there must be the One. That Intellect is many is apparent, since it 
is always thinking intelligibles, which are not one but many, and which are not different 
from it. If, then, it is the same as them, and they are many, Intellect too would be many’. (6 
vods ox Eotw apy mévtwv TOAAG yep got 6 voc, Td 86 TAV TOAAAY dvd, elvan TO Ev. StL 
dé MOAAL 6 voüc SijAov' vost yap del TA VoRaTa Oby EV övta, KAA TOAAG xai oùx HAAG SvTA rap’ 
exetvov. el odv ó adtdc otv adtolc, Exetver SE MOAAG, TOAAG dv Ely xoti 6 voc.) 

72 Dillon (2010) 33-34. 

73 Here I agree with Dillon in Porphyry (2005) 797, n. 16, that the Liddel-Scott dictionary 
improperly translates this as ‘without discursive thought, i.e. by intuition. However 
Dillon's translation as ‘non-intellectually’ can be somewhat misleading, inasmuch as the 
root is voytév, i.e. an object of intellection—in this case a lack of intelligibility in the One, 
rather than intellection within the One. 
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TAVTA LEV Ev mácty, AAA oixelws TH Excatou odaig Ev và LEV yàp VOEPHG, EV 
puyi 8& Aoyixddc, &v ÕÈ TOTS putols omepuatindds, & dE cwracw cidwAmddc, £v 
dé TH &néxetvot AvEVVOTWS TE xod omepovcítc. 


What first stands out is Porphyry’s straightforward affirmation of all things 
being in the principle which is ‘beyond’ (£réxeva)—implicitly the One— 
alongside their being in the other principles of Intellect, Soul, and natural sub- 
stances. It is also noticeable that Porphyry does not directly refer to the One 
but rather indirectly as ‘beyond’, perhaps affirming the principle’s transcen- 
dence in a way that makes it impossible to call it ‘one.”* Porphyry’s ascription 
of 'all things' in all principles and entities suggests that he wants to affirm a 
continuity at all levels, while the manner in which each principle contains all 
things, like the ‘beyond’ as bórepoucícc and dvevvorjtoc,5 marks off and makes 
distinct each principle in relation to its prior or posterior. 

Similarly in Sent. 12, which is an application of the principles set in Sent. 10, 
Porphyry speaks of the 'beyond' having life in itself like the other kinds of be- 
ings.’6 In the passage Porphyry notes that only the ‘beyond’ has a distinct kind 
of life, rather than Intellect or Soul in relation to living bodies, which suggests 
that ‘life’ as it exists in the One does not properly apply to the entities after it. 
This both fits the ‘inconceivable’ mode in which the One contains everything 
from Sent. 10, while it suggests that the One's form of life is paradigmatic for 


74 Cf. Plotinus denial that the One is even ‘one’ and is instead ineffable in itself, e.g. Enn. 
V.3.13. 

75  Porphyry’s reference to the ‘Beyond’ as avewoytws may be inspired by passages like Enn. 
v1.8.1, 28-33, where Plotinus denies the One is intelligible (voytdv). 

76 Porphyry, Sent. 12: ‘The homonymous is not only in bodies, but also pertains to the 
things [said] in many ways as ‘living’ (wy): for ‘living’ is one thing in the case of a plant 
(gutod); another in the case of an ensouled being; another in the case of an intellec- 
tive entity; another in the case of Nature; another in the case of Soul; another in the 
case of Intellect; and another in the case of what is beyond. For that too, after all, has 
life, even if none of the things which come after it possesses a life which is compara- 
ble to it’. (od póvov ¿v tots cwmpact TO ġuwvupov, GAA xai h Cw TOV roAXXoy c: dX» yàp 
Coy putod, dAAy &upoyov, AAN voepod, dw, GUcEWS, AAN voy, KAA vod, HAAN TOD ré- 
xewa CH yàp xdxeivo, el xol undev «àv pet’ adtd napanànoiav orbc why xextyTal.) See 
further Dillon (2010) 30. This appears to tie in with Porphyry’s theory of predication, 
which gives a more favorable reading to Aristotle’s ten categories compared to Plotinus. 
Porphyry’s reference to ‘the “homonymous” [which] is not only in bodies’ could also 
be an implicit response to Plotinus, who holds that sensible properties/categories are 
homonymous with respect to intelligible properties/categories. For this general back- 
ground see Chiaradonna (2014b), esp. 218-219 (n. 9), and 225-226. See also Porphyry 
(2005) 405-412. 
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the lower principles even if ‘life’ in the One is incommensurable with ‘life’ in 
the other principles." 

Porphyry's attribution of ‘all things’ in the One can also be taken togeth- 
er with a passage in the Philosophical History where he speaks of Intellect 
proceeding from the One in a ‘pre-eternal way’ (mpoatwvtoc).’8 Porphyry at- 
tempts to explain the One's causality of Intellect by referring to the One as 
‘pre-eternal’, compared to Intellect which is eternal in its own nature, which 
indicates both the One's priority to Intellect and implies that it pre-contains 
the character of Intellect’s ‘eternity’ in itself. Steven Strange thinks this is 
Porphyry’s gloss and interpretation of Plotinus’ Enn. v.1.6, which also ad- 
dresses the same issue, although Plotinus’ text is ambiguous about whether 
the One or Intellect is responsible for Intellect's generating itself."? Porphyry, 
by contrast, makes it clear in the Philosophical History passage that Intellect 
defines itself, as ‘self-generated’ (wbtoyévvytos) and ‘father of itself’ (abtond- 
twp),8° while the One is implicitly the source of Intellect's procession, possi- 
bly comparable to Plotinus' intelligible matter from the One. In a fragment 
from Porphyry's On First Principles, Intellect is also said to contain a 'pre- 
eternal' element which is also connected to the One.?! Taken together with 


77 Again one can see the parallel for both of these points in Plotinus, Enn. v.4.2, 16-21. 

78 Porphyry, Fr. 223, 11, 7-20: ‘[Intellect] has proceeded pre-eternally, starting from God as 
its cause, being self-generated and father of itself (atdtométwe). For it is not the case that 
the procession has come to be when the former (éxetvov) [i.e. the Good] moves toward 
the generation of the latter (tovtov) [i.e. Intellect], but rather the latter has come forth 
self-generated from God. And [Intellect] has not come forth from a certain origin in time, 
since time did not yet exist, nor yet when time has come to be is time something related 
to it. For Intellect is always timeless and solely eternal. Just as the first god is always one 
alone even if all things come from it, in virtue of the fact that it is not counted in with 
them nor is their value (d&{av) able to be compared with its existence (dm&pEet), so too 
Intellect has come to be solely eternal and timelessly, and is itself time for the things 
in time’ (trans. Strange, modified). (mpojA0e 8& npoarwvioç dr aitiov Tod 6:00 wWeUNLEVOS, 
AVTOYEWYTOS àv Kal AVTOMATWE OD yàp &xetvou xtvouuévou mpóc YEVETLV THY xoütou Ý npóo- 
dog yéyovev, Qd tovtov napeAóvtoç adTOYOVUG Ex Oeo, MaPEADOVTOS SE ovx AT’ dos vvóc 
xpovucijc: oUrco yàp xpóvoc Hv. GAN’ ob8é xpóvov yevopévou TPd¢ abtdv ¿oti xt ó xpóvoc: ğxpovoç 
yàp cel xoi póvoç aiwviog ó voüc. Wamep ÕÈ ó Ded ó MPATOS xai póvoç cel, x&v àT’ adTOD yevnToL 
TÀ MAVTA, TH Jy TOUTOIS cvvaplOuEtoba UNdE THY &kiav cvyxatatdttedbat Sivacbat TH exeivov 
bndpEst, obtw xal 6 voc aiwviog póvoç xal dypóvoc UrtoaTtdc, xal và Ev YPdVH aAdTOS xpóvoc 
éottv.) Cf. Strange (2007) 29-30. 

79 Strange (2007) 29-30. 

80  SeeStrange (2007) 30-31 

81 Porphyry, Fr. 223. Cf. Strange (2007) 32, who also notes: ‘This would seem to be linked to 
the notorious difficulty about Porphyry's having posited the One as Father of the so-called 
First Intelligible Triad Being/Existence—Life—Intelligence’. 
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the Philosophical History, this would imply that Intellect contains an element 
of the One in itself, while it is also distinct by being eternal and in constitut- 
ing itself. 

If we compare these few passages with Plotinus, there is much we can see 
that is familiar from the Enneads. However where Plotinus both denies?? 
and affirms?’ the One containing ‘all things’ in different passages, Porphy- 
ry attempts a consistent reading that would say the One does contain ‘all 
things, but the mode of its containment means transcendence over the 
effects. Thus the difference from Plotinus seems to be one of emphasis in 
these passages. 


1241 The Anonymous Parmenides Commentary 

If we turn to the Anonymous Parmenides Commentary (whether or not au- 
thored by someone from Porphyry's circle or Porphyry himself), we find a 
more substantial difference with the One's relation to Intellect character- 
ized as two terms under the same genus—more strongly suggesting a form 
of identity than what we see in Plotinus or even the previous extant pas- 
sages from Porphyry. In Fragments x1-x11,9* the author of the Anonymous 
Commentary explains how the same ‘One’, which is separate and does not 
participate in Being (as in the Parmenides’ first hypothesis) can become 
the second ‘One’ which participates Being (as in the Parmenides’ second 
hypothesis): 


[P1] Thus [the second ‘One’] both is [the first, ‘untouched’ (dxpatpvéc) 
One] and is not [the first One] at the same time,55 because that which is 
after something and derived from it is, in a certain way, the former, from 
which and after which it is, and also something else, which is not just 
the former from which it is, but is also perceived in the opposed prop- 
erties. To begin with, the former is only ‘one’, but the latter is ‘one-all’ 
(ëv mavta); and the former is ‘one’ without substance (dvovatov), but the 
latter is ‘one’ which is in substancehood (£vooctov). Plato maintained that 
‘to be in substancehood' and ‘to be substantialized’ [means] ‘participat- 
ing in substance, but he was speaking of 'participating in substance, not 


82 E.g. Enn. V1.9.2, 44-47, from earlier. 

83 E.g. Enn. V.4.2, 17-18. 

84 Cf. Hadot (1968a) 102 ff. 

85 Cf. the previous lines 31-33, discussed below: nôç yàp dv ëv petaßáAor ëv, el p tò pèv Hy 


u 


àxparpvèç (£)v, TO OE oùx dxpatpvéc. 
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because he hypothesized Being and then claimed that Being participated 
substance, but rather because he hypothesized the One, and [then] the 
One which is substantialized. 

[P2] But perhaps because the second is derived from the first, the sec- 
ond is said to be ‘one’ through this, by participation in the first, since the 
whole of that One-Being has come to be from participation in the One. 
And since it has not come to be first, and then participated in the One, 
but has come to be from the One having let itself down, it was not said 
to participate in the One, but the One [was said] to participate in being 
(tod dvtos), not because the first was Being (öv), but because otherness 
(étepotys) from the One has led this to being ‘one’, that whole. For out 
of its becoming secondary in some way, the One has taken on being as a 
‘one’ (6 elvat £v).86 


Anonymous, Fr's X1, 33-x11, 2287 


510 dod Exetvo xal odx Exeivo, ÖTL TO LETH TL xor TO ATÓ TOV &xelvó TE tpórtov 
TIVA éco tty, dp’ od xal re 8, Zot xai Xo TI, 6 ob póvov oùx Éatty Exetvo ag’ oÔ 
AUTO EOTIV, GAAK xai Ev Tots dvtietpevorg cvuBEByxdot Cewpobpevov. adtixat 
exeivo Ev póvov, toOto 8& Ev návta' xcocelvo Lev Ev avovatov, TOTO Õè Ev vov- 
giov: TÒ 8' évovatov elvat xal ovoidadat petéyew ovotas elonxe TAdtwv. od TÒ 
dv br0bEls xal TO öv ye uevéysty ovatas cinwyv, HAAR TO Ev orroOeíc, oùorwuévov 
dé £v, uevéyetv Ovalas Egy. 

hrote 8& (öt) dd tod mpwtov Td SedtEpov, Sik Tooto peOEEEt TOÔ Mowtov 
16 SevtEpov Agyetat Ev Elva, Tod GAov (tov)tod Ev elvan Ex LETOYHS yeyovótoç 
tod évdc: xal émel uù yéyovev npóov, elta petecye TOO £vóc, GAN’ and tod Evdc 
Yeyovóc Vpetpevov, oùx EpenOy LEtTacyov Evdc, HAAG Ev LETATXOV TOD ÖVTOÇ, 
ody Stl TÒ NPATOV Åv bv, GAA’ Sti ATÒ Tod &vóc EtepdtS nepmyayev adTO elc 
TÒ Ev elvat TÒ Gdov tobto: tE adtod yup mw¢ Tod Seutépws yeyovévot Ev mpocel- 
Ange tò elven ëv. 


Compare the commentator's use of mpoceiAnge, the perfect for mpocAnuBavetv, with 
Aristotle's Posterior Analytics 1.12, 78a14—16: ‘A science increases not through the middle 
terms but by additional assumption—e.g. A of B, this of C, this again of D, and so on 
ad infinitum’ (trans. Barnes). (abEetat 8' où 8tà TAY péowv, CAAA TH mpocAapBavery, olov Td 
A tod B, todto dé tod T, nAAL todto tod A, xoi todt’ eic repov.) This would agree with 
Chiaradonna (2012)’s analysis of the Anonymous having a strong Aristotelian logical 
background. 

Here I follow Linguiti (Anonymous (1995)) in his corrections to the text from Hadot 
(1968b). 
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Here the commentator contrasts the ‘One’ of the Parmenides’ first hypothesis 
with the ‘One’ of the second hypothesis, implicitly the ‘One-Being’ or Being.? 
The predominant question here is how the two hypotheses’ ‘Ones’ are related 
to each other: in particular how the second ‘One’ comes to be from the first 
‘One’, and in turn how Being, or substance (ovcia), comes to be. The first para- 
graph [P1] initially suggests the idea that substance, or whatever possesses sub- 
stance (tò évovatov), comes to be from Being (tò öv) beforehand—which one 
might think with the notion of causal synonymy, where ovdcia, as a determinate 
being, comes to be from tò öv. Ultimately the commentator rejects this inter- 
pretation by returning to Plato's terminology of unity from the Parmenides' two 
hypotheses and maintaining that ovcia/to &vobctoy must be seen as grounded 
in the 'One' considered as being. This background grounds the commentator's 
position of two 'Ones' from the hypotheses: a 'One' prior to substance and be- 
ing, and a ‘One’ which is in being and substance.9? 

Yet given this, one must ask how the second 'One' comes to be with its 
distinct, ‘opposed properties’ (avtixetevots cup eQvxóct) of ‘one’ and ‘being’, 
while the first ‘One’ lacks these distinct attributes. As we find in the second 
paragraph [P2], the commentator ultimately traces the distinction to ‘other- 
ness’ (€tepdty¢) as a middle term between ‘one’ and ‘being’ within the second 
principle, consequent on its coming forth from the first One.9° The second 
‘One’s’ participation in ‘being’ thus has to be understood distinctly from its 
participation in the first ‘One’: where the second One participates ‘vertically’ 
in the first One for its unity, the second One participates ‘horizontally’ in being 
(tò öv) as a distinct part, or aspect, within itself through ‘otherness’. 

The overall significance of this reading is that the commentator is not 
describing two ‘aspects’ of the same entity, but rather how the addition of 


88 The text does not mention Intellect explicitly, but the Anonymous must also be referring 
to Intellect, if he is implying the Parmenides’ second hypothesis. 

89 Another interpretation would follow a more nominalist reading of the commentator's 
claim here: that substance (o)cía) is not grounded in Being conceived of as ovcia, but 
rather in the ‘One’ under the aspect of ovata. Although this reading is not completely 
wrong, I take it that the Anonymous commentator posits an ontological distinction 
between the ‘untouched One’ and the second 'One'—yet how the first entity relates to 
the other ultimately implies distinguishing in thought as if one and the same concept, 
unity or ‘One; is at issue. As we will see, the later genus/species distinction becomes an 
important aspect for this. (Special thanks to an anonymous reviewer for pointing out this 
alternative interpretation.) 

go  Onemayalso detect a loose parallel with the Sophist’s ‘difference’ (O&tepov) as distinguish- 
ing ‘rest’ and ‘motion’ among the five péyiota yévy (254e2-255b1), while ‘same’ in relation 
to ‘being’. While not made explicit, the commentator may be considering the One-Being 
as implying the peytota yévy, as in Plotinus’ Intellect. 
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predicates to the One changes its nature to imply Being, and thus a distinct 
entity from the first ‘One’ So far this fits with the distinction between Ploti- 
nus’ One and Intellect, insofar as Plotinus' Intellect reverts on itself—which 
implies both otherness and sameness together—which constitutes Intellect's 
differentiation from the One. One sees this at the end of our passage, when the 
commentator says that the One ‘has taken on’ (mpogeiAnge) a distinct identity 
as ‘One-Being’ when placed in a secondary rank—i.e. when difference is in- 
troduced. This is connected with Fr. x1, above, when the One's participation 
in being (implicitly in the Parmenides’ second hypothesis) implies a ‘mutual 
alteration’ (cuvnAActwtat) in meaning.?! The commentator uses as an example 
the definition of ‘human being’ related to its genus, ‘animal’, and the species- 
making difference, ‘rational’: combined together, the meanings of ‘animal’ and 
‘rational’ are mutually changed, while by implication ‘animal’ taken by itself is 
not restricted or limited by the introduction of ‘rational’.9? The same holds for 
the One by analogy, where when combined with ‘being’ the meaning of ‘one’ 
becomes mutually altered with being,?? while taken by itself it is ‘unmixed’ 
or ‘pure’ (cxxpatgvéc).?* The commentator then seems to treat the One in two 
ways: either as a genus before the distinction, or as a species (or ‘quasi-species’) 
when brought together with ‘being’, which is unique for a strictly Aristotelian 
form of predication.95 

Exactly how the One functions as 'genus' will give us an indication of the 
One's nature for the Anonymous commentator once we compare it below with 
Iamblichus' critique of Porphyry on genus/species relations. So far the com- 
mentator's distinction is reconcilable with the negative theology of passages 
like Fragment X, where the One, or the highest god, is described as ‘above all’ 
(tov ei máct 9edv), without qualities, and without form.96 One might think, 
however, that the remainder of Fragment x11 breaks this pattern when the 
commentator ascribes ‘being’ and ‘acting’ to the One— similar to Plotinus as- 
cribing activity (evépyeta) to the One in Enn. v1.8.16. However this ultimately 


91 Cf. Anonymous, Fr. XI, 5-10. 

92 Compare with Plotinus’ use of the same example in Enn. v1.9.2, 18-24. 

93 See the extensive and well-developed discussion in Chiaradonna (2015b), in turn a devel- 
opment on Chiaradonna (2012) and Chiaradonna (20152). 

94 X Also worth mentioning is the commentator's juxtaposition of this relationship with acci- 
dental predication, in Fr. x1, 17-19: xai o0x &atty xapáeatc &vóc xal voc, Ü óroxe(pevov uv 
TÒ £y, c cup fefyxóc dé tò elvat. So then the ‘mutual alteration’ between properties seems 
to be an emphasis on the unified nature of ‘one’ and ‘being’, whereas if one or both were 
an accident, neither would be essentially together; cf. Chiaradonna (2012) 96-97. 

95 Cf. Chiaradonna (2012) 97. 

96 Anonymous, Fr. X, 1-32. 
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fits the commentator’s framework, where the terms of ‘being’ and ‘acting’, as 
they are defined, are synonymous with the One’s unity and transcendence: 


Observe [whether] Plato does not seem [to speak] even with subtlety, 
since the One, which is beyond substance and Being?" is, on the one 
hand, neither Being, nor substance, nor activity. But, on the other hand, 
it rather acts, and is pure acting itself, so that it is also being-itself (xùtò 
16 etvat) which is before Being (toô óvrog). It is in participating in [being- 
itself] that the other ‘One’ receives from it being (tò efvar) which is bent 
outward.°8 So that ‘Being’ (tò (vat) is two-fold: (1) that which pre-exists 
Being (toô óvroc), and (2) that which is brought in from the One, which 
is?? beyond Being (évroc), and which is [itself] being (ro fvat), as abso- 
lute and as it were the Form of Being. By participating in this, a given 
other ‘One’ has come to be, by which being («/var) which is brought for- 
ward from it is joined together. Just as if one were to think of 'being white' 
[ah 


Anonymous, Fr. X11, 22-35 


dpa dé py xod atviccopevw &oucev 6 TAdtwv, ott TÒ Ev TO Emexetvar obdatag xoi 
dvtosg Ov ëv o)x Eotw OddE ovata ObdE Evepyela. Evepyel SE uA Xov xal abTd 
TÒ évepyeiv xabapdv, Mote xoti abtO Td Elva TÒ TpÒ TOD ÖVTOÇ' Ob uero xov TO 
Ev GAAo č adtod Eyer Exxdwopevov tò elvan, rep toti petéyetv bvtos. Wate 
Sittdv TÒ elvat, TÒ Lev npoündpyet Tod dvtos, TÒ SE [8] Emcyetat ex 100 bvtos 
tod éméxetva évòç tod elvat övtoç TÒ andAvtoVv xoi domep [Sa Tod Ovroc, of 
yetaoydv Go TI £v yeyovev, © oúčuyov TO an’ adtod eripepdpevo Elvan: we el 
vonoeias Aeuxóv elv(at) ... 


97 Here I use uppercase ‘Being’ for tò 6v—which is convertible with the second ‘One; or 
‘One-Being’—and lowercase ‘being’ for elvat, which I parenthesize each time. The Anon. 
commentator's juxtaposition between tò öv and slvat is important here. As Chiaradonna 
(2012) go points out, odcta and öv are interchangeable when applied to the intelligible 
world, for both the Anon. commentator and Plotinus: see e.g. Plotinus, Enn. v.5.5, 1416; 
VI.2.8, 12-13; etc. 

98 . Hadot translates this as ‘un être dérivé, while Bechtle translates as ‘an extracted being’. 
However the context from Plato's works tend towards ‘distortion’, ‘decline’, or ‘shun’. See 
e.g. Cratylus 404d6 and Laws V, 746c. For here I follow a literal translation, which ulti- 
mately makes sense of the context: the commentator goes on to show cases where o)cía 
or évépyeta always implies a relation between two distinct objects or terms; évepyeiv or 
elvat, on the other hand, can indicate the entity or principle without such a distinction. 

99 See also Hadot (19682) 107, n. 3, on this complex construction, where I follow him by tak- 
ing the second övtoç in a copulative sense. 

100 Here the extant text unfortunately breaks off. 
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One important thing to note in this passage is the division that the commentator 
makes between the finite participle, tò öv, and the infinitive, evo: the One tran- 
scends Tò öv, but it is identified with etvat, which is also linked with ‘pure acting 
itself’ (abt tò &vepyetv). Why this is significant is brought out in the second dis- 
tinction (2) when the commentator says that eivot is brought forth from the One 
and ‘joined together in Being. This would fit with the earlier passage, where the 
One's unity becomes contextualized and interchanged with being through the in- 
troduction of ‘otherness’. Unfortunately the text drops off after the commentator 
begins to mention ‘being white’ (Acuxóv elvat), but this last mention may fit with 
the earlier example of ‘animal’ being joined with ‘rational’ for the definition of 
‘human being’: vot is only limited when it is brought into a specific relation, as 
in a participial or substantive context like tò öv, or even with Aevxòv elvan instead 
of etvou.!°! In any case, the commentator appears to take civot in the same sense 
as the ‘pure’ One from earlier, so that the One can be said ‘to be; in the infinitive 
sense, without delimiting or adding an extra character to it that would then make 
it TO dv, in the same sense as ‘being’ added to the second ‘One’ makes it ‘impure’. 
We then have the same form of argument between [P2], above, and the previous 
passage, but this time with ‘being’ and ‘acting’, rather than ‘one’. 

The point of the Anonymous commentator's analysis is then to clarify how 
‘being’ comes about in the second One of [P2]: if unity comes from the One, 
then so should Being; but if so, then the One should virtually pre-contain Be- 
ing without the characteristic ‘impurity’ of duality in the One-Being. Out of 
the complex consideration above, the commentator then proposes that we can 
speak of the One as etvat (and évepyetv), without forsaking its unity, while the 
introduction of ‘difference’ (&repótvc) then brings about the duality implied 
between the terms ‘one’ and ‘being’ (tò öv). This maps on analogously to a ge- 
nus/species relation, where the One can be considered similarly to a genus, 
in itself, before the species-making difference is applied. When applied, the 
genus then admits the account of its species-making difference, as with &ce- 
pótnç which introduces being in the One-Being,? while beforehand it does 


101 This is of course speculation, so it is only one tentative possibility for this example. See 
Chiaradonna (2012) 92, who postulates that the commentator uses here the Stoic account 
of incorporeal predicates to explicate the distinction between the infinitive, ‘being white’ 
(Aeuxóv elvat), and the quality, ‘white’ (Aevxév), loosely in line with the distinction between 
the first and second ‘One’ (respectively). 

102 Cf. Chiaradonna (2015a) 5, where he references Porphyry's two-sided description of 
genus/species relations (testified in Simplicius, In Cat. 79,24—30): between the genus 
considered as ‘unallocated’ /dxétaxtov (e.g. the genus ‘animal’, defined without reference 
to its species) and as ‘allocated’ /xatatetaypevov (e.g. the genus ‘animal’ insofar as it is a 
genus of a certain species, like ‘human being’). In Chiaradonna’s words (in (2015b) 5), this 
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not.!0? Ultimately, the same term, ‘One’, is applied between both the first and 
the second One, and in this sense the Anonymous commentator appears to 
take the 'One' as a genus equally applied to the two principles. 

Comparing the Anonymous commentator with the extant passages from 
Porphyry, there is a close parallel in the former's use of genus/species language 
to passages such as that from the Philosophical History (Fr. 223) and the On First 
Principles (Fr. 232), where Intellect implicitly contains an aspect of the One in 
itself. Similarly Porphyry's predication of 'all things' in the One is compatible 
with the commentator's indefinite/definite distinction between the One and 
Being, as between évépyeta and évepyety, and so on.1?^ If we put these passages 
together, then Damascius' claim about Porphyry seems correct: the One /s the 
first term of the intelligible triad, to the degree that the indefinite predications 
of etvat and évepyetv become the starting points for their becoming defined 
and distinct once 'otherness' (as analogous to the middle term of the triad) is 
introduced.!°5 On the other hand, we should keep in mind passages like the 


distinction would 'allow for the possibility that the genus allocated to the species admits 
the account of the differentia. Insofar as it is the genus of human being, animal admits the 
name and the account of rational. Similarly, insofar as the one is not pure, but is allocated 
to the one-being, we can say that the property of being is predicated of it and it admits the 
account of being/ousia’. 

103 Cf Anonymous, Fr. XIV, 4-16. 

104 Cf Chiaradonna (20152) 5 with the distinction between xatatetaypevov/dxdtaxtov. The 
distinction is also reflected in Iamblichus' critique of Porphyry (cf. Chiaradonna (20152) 
9-11): in the De Mysteriis, lamblichus critiques Porphyry for using specific differentia to 
classify divine entities like the gods, where they do not otherwise have the same sub- 
stance or being (Iamblichus, De Myst. 1.4, 1-8). To express the difference between the 
gods in terms of such properties (idwpata) means that they ultimately share the same 
kind of being, which is insufficient to express the substantial difference between each of 
the gods and, for example, intelligible or sensible entities. lamblichus thus specifies in 
De Myst. 1.4 that the divine entities cannot be classified as 'having an opposed division of 
the same rank, nor the synthesis of an indefinite element that is common, and a partic- 
ular element that defines’ (1.4, 6-8) (unte ¿kiodčovoav żyóvtwv dvtidialpeowv, pte cbvOeow 
t/jv && dopiatov tod xotvo0 xal dpiCovtog tod iiou mpooAapPavévtwv). As Chiaradonna points 
out, this latter ‘synthesis’ of an indefinite element and a ‘particular element that defines’ 
ultimately parallels the commentator's distinction between the infinitive of ‘being’, slvat, 
for the first ‘One’, and the substantive or participial use of tò öv, for the second ‘One’, in 
XI, 29-35. 

105 Thus] fail to see the claim in Dillon (2007) 58 that the Parmenides’ second hypothesis, for 
Porphyry, is ‘the Plotinian One in its positive, emanative aspect’, since the three distinct 
terms of ‘one’, otherness, and ‘being’ constitute Intellect—so this is not unlike Intellect for 
Plotinus. Furthermore, Dillon seems to think that Porphyry’s One of the first hypothesis is 
different from Being: ‘Pure Being, thought of independently of its being joined with One- 
ness, must be regarded as something indefinite [...] after joining with the One, it becomes 
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Anonymous Commentary's Fragment XIV, where the One is explicitly contrast- 
ed with what is ‘not one’ on the level of subsistence (Urop&v), life (Cwiv), and 
intellect (vónctv)196— parallel to the three terms of the intelligible triad for lat- 
er Neoplatonists. This would initially appear to negate Damascius' interpreta- 
tion of the One as the first term of the triad, as certain interpreters also hold! 
However the commentator may yet be describing the three terms as they exist 
in actuality in the One-Being, or Intellect, while the One may also pre-contain 
these three terms in its undefined mode of being. In this respect the One could 
still be construed as the first term of the intelligible triad, albeit as undefined. 


12.2 Assessing Porphyry and the Anonymous Commentary in Light of 
Plotinus 

On comparing Porphyry’s extant texts with Plotinus, one significant difference 
is that the former attempts to predicate terms of the One from the level of In- 
tellect (or ‘all things’) that concurs with the One’s mode of unity. For Plotinus 
however, terms like évépyeta and self-causation are predicated of the One with- 
in the context of applied qualifications, in phrases like ‘as if’ (otov), to imply 
only metaphorical predication: in other words such terms do not pick out a 
given property, defined or undefined, in the One, but they only show how the 
One is paradigmatic of Intellect. In the explicitly Porphyrian texts, what is new 


Intellect. However the commentator equates the One with indefinite being, as we have 
seen, so the One is identical to ‘Being’ (i.e. elvat, not tò dv) in Dillon’s definition. 

106 Anonymous, Fr. XIV, 10-16: ‘Thus it is one and simple according to its first ‘Form’ (i8£av), 
that is according to the aspect of the ‘this itself, taken in relation to itself —power or 
whatever we are to call it, merely for the sake of indication, ineffable and inapprehen- 
sible as it is—but not one and not simple on the level of existence and life and thought 
(véyow). (£v pèv odv gotw xai drtroby xatà THY nowy xai ‘adTd coco" adTOD To[a]btov iSéav, 
Sovartc 7j St xal xph dsvouccCew evdetEews (x) chow dopytov oco xoi dvevvontov, ody Ev SE o00€ 
ardoty xorcà thy trap xot Cory (xod) thv vóņow.) Here we find one of the few places in 
the Commentary that explicitly references the later, traditional Neoplatonic (and implic- 
itly that of the Chaldaean Oracles) triad of ‘Father’, ‘power’, ‘intellect’, a harbinger for 
what becomes a common distinction made for late Neoplatonists, especially Proclus and 
Damascius (cf. previous n. 66). For the middle term, ‘life’, analogous to the Chaldaean 
term, ‘power’, the commentator may be drawing on ‘otherness’ (étepdtys) from the earlier 
Fr. xiv, 18-19, to support the general thesis of a middle term between the two extremes of 
inapEts and voyotc, just as between ‘one’ and being/substance. 

107 Eg. Dillon (1992) 358, 363-364; and Dillon (2007), esp. 53: ‘The fact that Proclus charac- 
terizes the subject of the second hypothesis for Porphyry as tò voytov mAdto¢ (In Parm. 
1054, 1-2) is a little disconcerting, but need only be a careless, or tendentious, over- 
simplification: Porphyry does indeed see the second hypothesis as concerned with the 
intelligible level of reality, but as presided over, I would suggest, by the intelligible triad, 
of which God, in his "relational" aspect, is the Father’. 
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is that such qualifications are removed: as we saw from Sent. 10, for instance, 
‘all things’ are predicated of the One as at all lower levels, albeit according to 
the mode of each principle's existence. 

The Anonymous commentator further pushes this attempt at a unified the- 
ory of predication through a genus/species analogy. The commentator is able 
to link the two levels this way, while distinguishing between the two by mak- 
ing the genus (as the One) 'indefinite' in relation to the species, which are de- 
fined (as Being—or Plotinus' Intellect). This goes further than what one finds 
in Plotinus' framework, where Plotinus is more concerned to remove the One 
from any such predication to preserve its transcendence. By contrast, within 
the Anonymous commentator's framework, the One is being (vat) and acting 
(evepyetv)—almost certainly problematic for Plotinus—even though the terms 
for the commentator are indefinite and ultimately concur with the One's uni- 
ty. This would also fit with Porphyry's characterizations above, both with the 
attribution of ‘all things’ in the One and even the suggestion that Intellect as 
‘pre-eternal’ is either identified with, or located within, the One. 

Yet if we return to the problem of tensions in Plotinus' model, Porphyry's 
attempt at clarification shifts the tension: while he defines the positive terms 
applicable to the One in a way that goes hand-in-hand with the negative attri- 
butes applied to it (i.e. as transcendent, unattainable, and so on), his particular 
application of the genus/species relation to the One and Intellect instead im- 
plies a problem of transcendence: namely how is the One separate from Intel- 
lect and Being if, in the end, it is still characterized by terms which result in 
their coming to be? In other words, if évepyetv and etvat are identical to the One, 
do they still imply their substantive/participial counterparts which in turn im- 
ply plurality? This at least appears to be the concern taken up by Iamblichus, 
as we will next see. 


1.3 Iamblichus 


Iamblichus represents a significant departure from Porphyry and Plotinus in- 
asmuch as he posits intermediate principles between the One and Intellect. 
This ultimately leads us one step in the direction of Proclus’ framework. Yet 
while this move has been taken to imply a rejection of Plotinus’ (and implicitly 
Porphyry’s) view about the One pre-containing the intelligible causes,!?? Iam- 
blichus, so we will see, rather holds much the same position. The intermediate 


108 D’Ancona Costa (1996) 379-380. 
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principles in Iamblichus then explain a more gradual process of plurality pro- 
duced from the One, although the One pre-contains the character of the first 
term of the intelligible triad, and by proxy the intelligible triad within itself. 
Instead it is Proclus who recognizes that the delegation of causality to these in- 
termediaries frees the One from pre-containing the plurality that comes after 
it—thus a full rejection of the Plotinian ‘One’. 

Like Porphyry, Iamblichus' view is not fully developed in any one given ex- 
tant work, however once again in Damascius' testimony we find one of the 
clearest expositions.'?? Damascius says that Iamblichus posits two first princi- 
ples (mpatot &pyal) above the intelligible triad: (a) an ineffable, transcendent 
principle, and (b) and an uncoordinated (d&cdvtaxtov) principle above the tri- 
ad, implicitly the One.!? In terms of the intelligible triad, Iamblichus divides 
the three ‘stages, implicitly found in Porphyry," into separate, causal princi- 
ples: (cr) Being (as solely intelligible), (c2) Life (as at once intelligible and intel- 
lective), and (c3) Intellect-itself.!? To give a better sense of this transformation 
of Porphyry's (and by proxy, Plotinus’) structure of principles, the following 
diagram should help to illustrate:!3 


109 Sheppard (1982) 9, n. 14, and Gersh (1978) 137, n. 62, cast doubt on Damascius' (and, 
by proxy, Proclus’) testimony of the Limit and Unlimited in Iamblichus. However the 
excerpts of Iamblichus' On Pythagoreanism from Psellos in O'Meara (1989) do suggest 
that Iamblichus does hold to these two principles. Further elaborated below. 

110 Damascius, DP 111,5-8. 

111 Via the Anonymous Commentary, Fr. XIV, 31-36: ‘And the activity of all beings which act 
comes to a stand according to subsistence (c1); the activity [of such beings] turns towards 
itself according to intellection (c3); and the activity [of such beings] is a motion away 
from [mere] subsistence according to life (c2). (xai macdv odadv &vepyeàv xal Wç KATH uev 
thy brapEw éotdon y ely Y) evepyeter, xatà dé thy voyow elc atv otpageloa évépyeton, KATH SE 
Thy Cony ex Tig OmdpEews exvedoaca evépyeta.) Pace Edwards (1997) (esp. 198) and Edwards 
(1990), who denies the connection to Porphyry or the Commentator, these lines describe 
separate properties pertaining to each stage of drapes, čwń, and véyats. The Commentator 
does not make these separate principles, or give them separate causal roles for the Forms 
(e.g.), as Iamblichus does, but seems to describe these as three aspects of the same entity 
(as the One-Being: his use of évépyeta, for ‘all beings which act’, would certainly suggest 
this; see Fr. X11, 22-35). Otherwise he has the same structure in place that Iamblichus 
inherits. 

112 Eg. Damascius, In Phil. 105,49—51 (= Iamblichus, In Phil. Fr. 4). See Dillon's discussion of 
this development in Iamblichus (1973) 36-37. 

113 Concerning (b*7) and (5*2), this extra distinction is discussed below. Concerning 
the question-mark with ‘henads, see n. 133. It goes without saying, any work on later 
Neoplatonism is greatly helped by (if not necessitates) the tradition of diagrams, like 
those provided by Gersh (1978) and Chlup (2012), among others. 
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[a] The ineffable ‘One’ 
(= ‘uniform unity’ /povoetdj¢ Evwatc) 


Y 
[b] The 'One' qua first cause 
= abtapyys, abtométopos, obctondtwe, etc. 
ex P P 


y N 


[b*1] Limit [b*2] Unlimited 
jet (&netgov) 


Mu 


[c1] Being 
(intelligible, voytév) 
[cmn] [other intelligibles/ (paradigm of other intelligibles) [cin] [other intelligibles/ 


'henads' (?)] P d v. 'henads' (?)] 


[c2] Life [c3] Intellect 
(intelligible—intellective, — — (intellective, voepóv) 
vontóv—voepóv) 


One possible reason for Iamblichus' division of the triad into separate prin- 
ciples, or ‘hypostases, is that each has a unique causal function: for instance, 
Iamblichus describes time (xpóvoc) deriving distinct functions from the three 
principles.!'^ By contrast in Porphyry's framework, as suggested from the Anon- 
ymous Commentary, the three stages do not appear to be separable apart from 
the One-Being's activity. 

A second factor behind Iamblichus' separation of principles may also be 
his position on genus/species relations in contrast to Porphyry's position. For 
the latter, as we saw, entities that are characterized by unique properties, or 
a species-making difference, can be defined under a common, 'indefinite' ge- 
nus. Yet for Iamblichus in the De Mysteriis, this distinction fails to affirm the 
transcendence of principles like the gods and other divine entities. Iambli- 
chus' solution is instead to define each god or entity as existing according to 
its own kind or genus—in this respect, remaining transcendent—while they 
can still be treated within a hierarchical relation by analogy since they derive 
from a common source.” This also follows a general position that Iamblichus 


114 Jamblichus, In Tim. Fr. 65. 

115 lamblichus, De Myst. 1.4, 14,4-14,16: ‘To sum up, is it the case that you postulate just one 
class of gods, and one of daemons, and likewise of heroes, and of incorporeal souls taken 
on their own, when you ask for the distinction of their characteristic properties, or do 
you recognize a plurality of them? For if you take each of them to be a unity, then the 
entire structure of scientific theology is thrown into confusion; but if, as one may satisfy 
oneself in this case, they form distinct genera, and there is no single essential definition 
common to all of them, but the prior among them are separate from the inferior, it is no 
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holds on genera and species in general, where the genus must transcend and 
pre-exist its subsequent division into species:"6 substance, for instance, must 
exist as a separate principle before the emergence of intelligible and sensi- 
ble substance." In the case of the latter two, the predication of ‘substance’ is 


longer possible to discover any common terms for them. And if we admit that this may be 
so, this very fact eliminates the possibility of there being any characteristic attributes of 
them as a whole; so by following this route one is not going to discover what one is seek- 
ing. But if one were to apply an analogical account of identity to the entities in question, 
as for example to the many genera of gods, and again to those among the daemons and 
heroes, and lastly in the case of souls, then one might succeed in defining their unique 
characters (iStayatx)’ (trans. Clarke/Dillon/Hershbell, modified). (tò © dAov, motepov £v 
yévoc yyobpevos Gedy, xal Sarovar £v, xai NoWwv woadtws, xal uxàv vàv xa’ abta¢g ow- 
watwv, droutets adtayv THV KATH TÀ iStopata Sidncplar, T] TOAAG Exacta TIWELEVvoG; el u&v yàp 
Ev Exactov dmodapBavets, ovyyettout moa TH EmiatnLovuctic PEoroyiac ý Sidtaéic: ei ò’ donep 
Zot euranoofvat, tots yéveow dpwpiotat, xai oùòx Loti én’ adtois elc odciwSy¢ xotvóc Adyos, 
Gà TÀ npótepov AdTAY dtd TAY xatağeeotépwv éEfjprycot, oUxe oldv te xotvà adTAY éEeupety 
méporcor édy ce xal yj Suvactov, adTO SE ToOTO TH (Oto torcot or cy drvoupet: tabTH Mev ov odx dv TIC 
etpot TO emiCytotpevov: THV 8 dvd tov abtov Adyov TavTOTYTE ET TOV dvapepdvtwv dvaňoyıčó- 
pevoc, olov él tv TOAAAY ev Tots Bots yevddv, xoi abOc emt THY ev Tots SaiLoct xor Howat, xoi 
TO TEAcUTATOV Eri THY PuXdy, Sdvarto dv tig otv dpopieaBau THY iðótnTa.) 

116 Chiaradonna (2015a) 10-11. See also Iamblichus apud Proclus, In Tim. 1, 78,25-26 (cf. Van 
Riel (1997) 42-43). 

117 Cf Simplicius, In Cat. 7715-26, which implicitly references Iamblichus' position: 'And 
moreover, even if the primary substance is the genus of incorporeal and corporeal sub- 
stance, they do not rightly contend, I think, that, if the principle is incorporeal, body is 
necessarily incorporeal too because it partakes of the primary substance; and that if the 
principle is body, the incorporeal is necessarily body for the same reason. For according 
to this argument, given that animal is the genus of the rational and irrational and of the 
mortal and immortal, the irrational will be rational or the rational irrational and the mor- 
tal immortal or vice versa. On the contrary, the genus transcends the opposite differentiae 
because it comprises both and because in virtue of its transcendent superiority it con- 
tributes to each in the way proper to each. For if corporeal and incorporeal are dividing 
(differentiae) of substance, and if rational and irrational are dividing (differentiae) of 
animal, but not constitutive (differentiae) (since nothing is constituted by opposites), it 
is clear that the genus exists prior to the contrast’ (trans. De Haas). (xattot x&v yévoc v ý 
Tewty obala TÅG TE Kowperton xol Tig CwMATIXAS, od xoc oluat dvayxcCovory, el Lev dowpa- 
TOG, xai TÒ CHUM Kowpatoy civar, Sti etéyEL THs pore obclac: ci SE cáo, xol Td dowpatov 
cáo yiverSat Sid thy adbthy aitiav. Tote yàp TO Adyw, emetdy TO Cov yévoç éatlv tod Aoyt- 
Xo xai dAdyou xal Bvyntod xai dBavatov, ëotar Kal TO dAoyov Aoyucóv Y TO Aoy ucóv Gvoyov xat 
16 Ovytov dbdvatov H àvánaw. GAN’ €Ejoytat tò yévoc TAV åvtıxeryévwv Sla~opAv wç upw 
TEPLEXOV xal WC ExactEpw oixetws EmIBdAAoV xatà thv EEnonuevyy dmEpoyyy. ci yàp čiarpetixà 
tfjc obaias ¿stiv TÒ CUA xol TÒ dowWpaTov xal Tod (oou Td Aoyucóv xai tò dAovov, GAN’ ody! 
ovotatixd (o08£v yap nò THY avTixElLEVV GvvicTaTal), SHAov Sti MpotmcpyeEt THS dvtécEws 
TO yevoc.) See also In Cat. 74,21—75,8, and 83,21-29, which references Iamblichus' critique 
and response to Alexander of Aphrodisias dividing sensible and incorporeal substance as 
if they were the same kind. 
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homonomous, strictly speaking, yet ‘substance’ can still be predicated of the 
two by analogy, rather than synonymously, in relation to 'substance"itself.!? 
When brought to bear on Iamblichus’ division of the intelligible triad into sep- 
arate principles, this would imply that ‘being’ is not predicated synonymously 
of ‘life’ and ‘intellect’ (and in turn, the latter two are not predicated of their 
peers in the same way): rather, analogous predication applies between each, 
since each principle is successively derived from its prior (i.e. Intellect from 
Life, and Life from Being). In turn, we can make sense of Damascius’ claim 
that Iamblichus' One is ‘uncoordinated’ with the triad, where the One's unity 
cannot be predicated of Being, Life, and Intellect in the same way. Instead, the 
One's unity can be predicated of the three as the cause of each principle. This 
stands in contrast to the Anonymous Commentary’s approach, where one does 
apply synonymous predication between the One and One-Being, albeit using 
indefinite and definite terms for each respectively. 

Our immediate interest is how Iamblichus understands the One's causal 
relation to Being and Intellect, and subsequently whether, or in what way, it 
pre-contains these two as a cause. Already we have seen that Iamblichus adds 
two distinct, separate principles between the One ([5], above) and Intellect 
(c3), with Being (cr) and Life (c2). While Intellect implies plurality fully mani- 
fested, Being represents the existence of the Forms according to their unity.!? 
Yet because Being is the cause of Life and Intellect, it already contains an in- 
cipient form of plurality by anticipating the Forms' plurality. Thus, we find an 
additional distinction between the One (5) and Being (cr): Iamblichus posits 
two principles, the Limit (5*r) and Unlimited (5*2), which facilitate the pro- 
duction of Being from the One.?? With the Limit and Unlimited, Iamblichus 
utilizes the Philebus' framework of the four 'kinds' of principles, with Being as 
the resulting ‘Mixed’ (tò pxtov) and the One as the ‘Cause’! Thus by making 
the One the 'cause' prior to the Limit and Unlimited, Iamblichus sets the One 
as transcendent over the causal process of Being, which is produced directly 
from the Limit and Unlimited. Although in Plotinus (and likely Porphyry) the 
One is also transcendent in terms of its primary activity (ad intra), its second- 
ary activity (ad extra) acts as the constitutive element in Intellect. Yet since 
the secondary activity is of the One, in that respect the One directly produces 
Intellect. For Iamblichus, by contrast, the Limit takes over the One's role as 


118 Simplicius, In Cat. 83,2129. 

119 See e.g. Ilamblichus, In Phil. Fr. 4. 

120 Cf. the previous figure in p. 57. See also Damascius, DP 11, 1,5-8. 

121 Plato, Phil. 16c5-e2, 23c-d. For an overview of Iamblichus’ use of the Philebus in light of 
his metaphysical principles, see Van Riel (1997) 37—45. 
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cause of unity from Plotinus, while the Unlimited takes the place of the One's 
secondary activity as the 'intelligible matter' of Intellect. 

Once again we see Jamblichus’ principle of hypostasizing what were just 
modal stages between the One and Intellect. As will be discussed in the chap- 
ters below, this overall structure recurs in Proclus and Damascius, while Iambli- 
chus' distinction between an ineffable principle (a) and the One (a) becomes 
the focal point of dispute between Proclus and Damascius. Thus to understand 
how this background motivates our two main figures' frameworks, we should 
carefully review Iamblichus' approach, bearing in mind both the One's causali- 
ty (b) and in what sense the ineffable principle (a) plays a role, if any. 

First, what justifies Iamblichus' division of the One into an ineffable and a 
causal principle? If we consider the tension of the One's relation to plurality in 
Plotinus and Porphyry, it would initially seem that Iamblichus' separation of 
the different stages into principles below the One should satisfy this worry: the 
One is no longer a direct cause, as was Plotinus' One, suggesting that an inef- 
fable principle over the One would be a superfluous move. However the mo- 
tivation may result from Iamblichus' acceptance of two aspects that Plotinus 
had unified in the One: namely, that of being a paradigm of Being and Intellect, 
and also as transcendent over Being and Intellect—having neither any feature 
of, nor causal relation to, Being. We see this in passages like De Mysteriis v111.3, 
when Iamblichus lists what are apparently the first two principles set over the 
gods and the intelligible world: 


Before real beings and the principles of wholes is the one god, even the 
very first of the first god and king, remaining unmoved in the singular- 
ity of its own unity. For no intelligible object is bound with it, nor any- 
thing else. For it is established as a paradigm of the god which is father 
of itself (abtom&topos), producer of itself (adtoyévov), and father-alone, 
as the real Good. For it is something even greater as first, source of all 
things, and foundation of all the first objects of intellection, which are 
the Forms. From this One, the self-sufficient god showed itself forth,!22 
since it is both father of itself and principle of itself (aùtápynç). For 
such is the first principle and god of gods, monad from the One, before 
substance and as principle of substance.?? From it are substantiality 


122 InClark/Dillon/Herbshell's trans., as ‘From this One there has autonomously shone forth 
the self-sufficient god ...’. 

123 Compare this and the next line with Plotinus, Enn. v.2.1, 5-7, esp.: ‘... in order that being 
may exist, the One is not being, but the generator of being’. (xoi tva tò öv Å, 81a Todt abtd¢ 
ovx dv, yevytys dé adtod.) 
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(obctoty¢)!*4 and Substance, for which reason it is even called the ‘father 
of Substance’ (odctonétwe). For it is pre-existent Being-itself, principle of 
the intelligibles, for which reason it is even addressed as ‘ruler of the in- 
telligible’ (voytépyns).!25 

De Myst. VI11.2, 261,7-262,7 


TIPO TAY bvtTwS Óvrtov Kal TAV Awy dor àv oti Beds elc, MEwWTLATOS xoi TOD mpca- 
tov O00 xoi Bactrews, dxtvyntos Ev OVÓTNTI THs EavTOD EvoTITOG LEvwv. OTE 
yàp voNTOV ÙT EmimAEKETaAL OTE GAAS TI napåðeryua de putat Tod adto- 
Ma&topos arüxoyóvou xal uovordropoc eod tod övtwç &yaod: uettov ydp vt xal 
TPWTOV xot Toy TOV TAVTWY Kat TOL TAV voovpévov npwTwyV idEOV OvTWV. 
ATÒ 8& tod £vóc tobtov ó adtdpuns Oeds Eautdv tkéAapype, cÒ xal abtondtwo 
xoi adtdpyyns dp yap oîtoç xai Beòç Edy, povàç éx tod Evdc, Tpoodatos xoi 
APY THs ovatac. an’ adbtod yap ý) obctótr xoi Y, oùcia, ciò xal odotomdtwp 
KOAEITAL ADTOSG YAP TO TPOÓVTWG ÖV ETL, TAY VONTÕV PX), Sto xo vonTAPXNS 
TPOTHYOPEVETAL. 


At first glance it is unclear whether the so-called ‘One’, which is not intelligi- 
ble (voytov), and its subordinate principle, the ‘god of gods’, correlates with 
the ineffable principle (a) and the One as d&obvtaxtov (b), above, or the One 
as dotvtaxtov (b) and the Limit (6*7)—which forms the first internal triad of 
Being. Other passages appear to suggest the first relation ((a) and (5)), insofar 
as Iamblichus applies a two-sided predication to each level: for instance, the 
One is described as beyond the causes of all beings, from the outside, but 'hid- 
denly' and on the inside it is described as containing the causes of all beings. 
One can also see that the majority of the attributes described, such as ‘father 
of itself’, ‘principle of itself’, etc., apply to the ‘god of gods’, while the ‘One’ be- 
fore the ‘god of gods’ is described as a paradigm of this principle, as ‘remaining 
... in the singularity of its own unity’. It is striking that many of the attributes 
for the ‘god of gods’ parallel those ascribed to the One in Plotinus’ Enn. v1.8, 
as terms like ‘father of itself’ and ‘principle of itself’ (or ‘cause of itself’, for 


124 Cf. Alcinous, Didaskalikos x.3, 164,34, where the term is used also in referencing the attri- 
butes of ‘God’ or the first principle; in that case, Alcinous notably also ascribes self-thinking 
and intellection to the principle, while here Iamblichus (following Plotinus—excepting 
Enn. V.4.2 and v1.8.13 ff.) denies this and places the first god beyond being intelligible. 
Dillon/Clark/Hershbell also suggest a reference to Hermetic and Gnostic texts. 

125 The term seems to only occur in Iamblichus—and in itself it repeats the previous attribu- 
tion of àp) «àv votó» to the ‘god of gods’. 
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Plotinus).!26 There, as here, the One is given these terms to indicate its para- 
digmatic role as the cause of Intellect, especially since it explains the feature 
of self-determination that is perfectly expressed in Intellect, while the One yet 
embodies this feature by its unity. To this degree Iamblichus acknowledges the 
requirement to ascribe a paradigmatic role to this second principle. 

In reconciling the De Mysteriis with Damascius' representation of Iambli- 
chus, one can take the 'One' and the 'god of gods' to correspond to (a) and (5), 
respectively, insofar as the passage's ‘truly existent Good'—which is equated to 
the One, for Plotinus—refers to the subordinate ‘god of gods’ under the pas- 
sage’s ‘One’. Further, one may find an allusion to Plato's Epistle II (312e) with the 
mention of ‘the first god and king’, which Plotinus and Neoplatonists in general 
link to the One. Furthermore, Proclus implicitly refers to lamblichus in his Par- 
menides Commentary, when he critiques an unnamed figure who holds that 
the One ‘produces itself'—even using the same word, aùtóyovoç, as above.!27 
Assuming Proclus has Iamblichus in mind with this critique, this would lend 
support to seeing the second principle as the causal ‘One’ (5).28 On the oth- 
er hand, there are certain reasons to disagree with this interpretation: the De 
Mysteriis passage only explicitly refers to the first principle, rather than the 
second, as the ‘One’, while the second principle is associated with the Good— 
quite unlike Proclus’ and Plotinus’ identification of the Good with the One.!29 
Further it is odd that the ‘One’ referred to is the ‘truly ineffable’ (mavteAns &ppn- 
tov) when it is named as ‘One’ and is a paradigm of the second principle, while 


126 See e.g. Enn. v1.8.18, 37-40; cf. earlier, p. 38-40. On a related issue of self-determination in 
the One and divine entities, between Plotinus in Enn. v1.8.7 and Iamblichus in De Myst. 
I11.17-20, see Narbonne (2008). 

127 Proclus, In Parm. 1151,12. 

128 However cf. Narbonne (2008) 197, where he seems to think that Iamblichus’ reference to 
the ‘Unbegotten’ (tò deyévvytov) (De Myst. 111.19, 146,15; VIII.6, 269,11) is an implicit rejec- 
tion of Plotinus’ principle of self-generation. This is somewhat paradoxical in light of our 
passage in De Myst. v111.2, which Narbonne does not mention, if indeed the One is refer- 
enced here as ‘producer of itself’ (adtoydvou); even if it is the lower principle of the Limit 
(b*r), or Being, it is still strange exactly what is &yévvntov, or perhaps in what regard a 
divine entity, or the One, would be dyévvycov. 

129 This can also be correlated with Michael Psellos’ excerpt of Iamblichus' On Pythagoreanism 
vil in O'Meara (1989) 226 (On Eth. Theol. Arith. 59-63), where Iamblichus distinguishes 
the Good as producing and multiplying itself, while the One unifies and contains all 
within itself. Whether or not Iamblichus actually distinguished between the One and 
the Good as separate principles (as opposed to indicating different modes of being, for 
instance) is not clear but it certainly influences, e.g., Proclus' emphasis that 'one' and 
'good' are the same in both account and reference in ET Prop. 13; but see also Damascius, 
In Phd. 1, 516,3-6, where he accepts a difference between the two terms as concepts (pace 
Proclus), but says that they are still correlated with the same entity. 
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Iamblichus does not directly or indirectly refer to it as ‘ineffable’. Alternatively 
this would suggest the second interpretation, that the passage's two principles 
refer to (b) and (5*1), with the ‘god of gods’ then corresponding to the Limit 
(b*1)./39 One might also think this regarding the principle referred to as ‘father’ 
or ‘father of itself’, where ‘father’ refers to the first of the three terms in the 
intelligible triad. 

Ultimately, however, other passages appear to suggest the first reading: that 
the ‘god of gods’, above, refers to the Iamblichus' One (5). We find evidence for 
this in a surviving passage from Iamblichus' On Pythagoreanism v11, excerpted 
by Michael Psellos, which roughly follows Damascius' testimony of Iamblichus’ 
framework above. While the Pythagoreanism passage does not mention an in- 
effable principle, it preserves a similar description of the One to De Mysteriis’ 
‘god of gods’, as implicitly both transcending the triad of the Limit, Unlimited, 
and Being, yet pre-containing the triad: 


The first then, the ‘One’ properly speaking, which we would call for our- 
selves ‘God;!#! is henad and triad (for the triad unrolls the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end around the One); and the intelligible and brightest monad 
ascends to the highest cause; and the supercelestial of the (monad(?)) 
leader of (cosmic) order; and the earthly, indivisible in the divided, full 
in the lacking. There is a divine dyad, unlimited power, never failing pro- 
cession of life, receiving the measure of the first one. For the dyad is in- 
telligible, intellectual, mathematical, and in matter. So also the triad: one 
is intelligible, one intellectual, one supercelestial, one celestial, and one 
which has entirely penetrated the universe. 
On Ethical and Theological Arithmetic 70-80; trans. O'Meara, modified!?? 


ott odv tò np ov xai xupiws Ev, 8 dy painpev dv ueis 6 Oeóc, Eves xol tpL&S 
(9j yàp Tot tptàc &pxýv xai LETH xod TEAY TEP! TO £v dvEAtocEl)* xal TO VONTOV 
xal Pavotatov Tig povddos elc dxpav aitiav drepPatvet, xal TO bEpovpdviov 
AvTIS Apynyov StaxocuncEews, xal TO meptystov dStatpetov ev tots SupyLEevote, 
TAHpES Ev voi (ev) dedouv. Eott 8£ xal Gela Sud Sivas repos, Gws npoóðoç 
avEXAELT TOS, nooy) TOÔ TEWTOV EVOS METPOV. Y| yàp Suds Eott xal vontTh xal 
voepa xal padyratixy xai £vuAoc. ottw de xod tod: Y] uév Tiç EoTL VONTH, v SE 


130 Or according to Dillon (Iamblichus (2003) 307, n. 401), another interpretation is that the 
first and second principles in De Myst. v111.2 refer to the One (6) and One-Being (c7). 

131 O'Meara (1989) 82-83 takes the ‘we ... for ourselves’ as Psellos’ interposition, giving a 
Christian interpretation, which I follow here. 

132 Cf. O'Meara (1989) 226-227. 
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voepd, yj de UmEP TOV o0potvóv, ń SE Ev OdpAVG, ý Se Ev TH KOTLW mávry) tane- 
goityxe. 


While the passage's context concerns ‘divine numbers; Iamblichus refers the 
numbers to ‘divine entities’ which appear to be both intelligible and related to 
the ‘gods’ of the De Mysteriis??? In this case Iamblichus explains how the di- 
vine numbers are generated ultimately by a principle which is a ‘uniform unity’ 
(povosciis Evwotc) that pre-exists all numbers, including the first ‘divine unified 
number of all things'!?^ Noticeably three principles are involved: after the One 
(corresponding to [5] from above) comes the 'divine monad' (corresponding 
to [5*7]), the ‘divine dyad’ (corresponding to [5*2]), and the ‘triad’ (most likely 
corresponding to [c]). Iamblichus thus follows a familiar interpretation from 
previous Neopythagoreans and Old Academy figures like Speusippus who con- 
sider the monad and dyad as the first principles that directly produce the num- 
ber series corresponding to the Forms—or in Iamblichus' case, corresponding 
first to divine entities. But this time Iamblichus again seems to follow the Phile- 
bus framework by positing the One as prior to the monad and dyad. Notably 
Iamblichus calls the monad and dyad both intelligible and divine, whereas the 
One itself is only divine and not intelligible. In Proclus we will later see a sharp 
distinction made between ‘divine’ and ‘intelligible’ as two separate categories, 
where Proclus equates divinity with unity only and separates the intelligible 
by making it composed of unity and plurality. But for now, one consequence 
of Iamblichus' monad and dyad being 'divine' and intelligible together is that 
they imply coordination with the fourth term of the triad, whereas the One 
as pre-existing the 'divine unified number' implies that it is uncoordinated— 
which fits Damascius' definition as dodvtaxtov. 


133 lamblichus seems to treat the ‘divine numbers’ analogously to Proclus’ henads: they 
come after the One and are equated with the gods. However an important difference is 
that Iamblichus seems to treat the henads as both ‘one’ and intelligible, where Syrianus 
and Proclus treat the henads as ‘one’ only. See Dillon (1993) and O'Meara (1989) 138-140; 
205. See also Mesyats (2012) for a similar interpretation, but with a different empha- 
sis: for Mesyats the 'henads' that Dillon claims in Iamblichus are rather aspects, as it were 
‘parts’, preeminant within the One (171-173). This follows from Mesyat's claim (168) that 
Iamblichus ‘did not think that every transcendent principle is to remain in pure identity 
with itself without being connected with anything else. His view was, on the contrary, 
that every "absolute", "independent" “transcendent” and "unparticipated" cause is to con- 
tain and anticipate in itself all its products, because otherwise it would not be a cause’. 
Overall one can see this from our passages—and it foreshadows Damascius' general view 
of principles, as we see below in Ch. 3. 

134 JIamblichus, On Eth. Theol. Arith. 68—70. 
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For our purposes, we should note Iamblichus' mention of the One as ‘henad 
and triad’35 which is somewhat surprising: why does the One imply the triad 
that comes after it? At first glance it is not clear how the One should be related 
if the monad and dyad directly compose the resulting triad. Yet the reasoning 
is that ‘the triad unrolls the beginning, middle, and end around the One’. This 
suggests that the One is the focal point around which the order of the monad, 
dyad, and triad, as analogous to the three terms, is structured.!?6 If so, the One 
then pre-contains the triad that is finally produced after it, even if it does not 
directly produce it but rather the monad and dyad instead. This account is 
paralleled in Proclus Parmenides Commentary, 1141-14, which describes un- 
named ‘others’ who hold that the One does not possess ‘beginning, middle, 
and end’ in a distinct way (8wjpyuévox), but it possesses the three in a ‘hid- 
den way’ (xpvgiws).!8” Given the similarity in language to our passage above, 
it seems safe to say that Proclus includes Iamblichus squarely in the camp of 
the 'others' with his description. If we accept this link, Proclus' passage would 
further confirm that Iamblichus considers the One in a two-fold way: as prior 
to the causal process of the monad, dyad, and triad, since they are distinct, but 
as pre-containing the principles within itself. In the same way this would also 
parallel the De Mysteriis passage with the second principle, the ‘god of gods’, 
pre-containing and anticipating the structure that comes after it. 

One additional text earlier in Proclus' Commentary further confirms this 
two-sided reading for Iamblichus. Although not found in Iamblichus' extant 
texts, we find another position that Proclus attributes to a group of 'other com- 
mentators, which is likely the same as the ‘others’ from 111441214 above:138 


135 Here I take 'henad' in a loose sense compared to Proclus' technical usage of it as distin- 
guished from the One. 

136 See also De Myst. 1.19, 59,15—-60,2. Cf O'Meara (1989) 82. 

137 Proclus, In Parm. 1441-5. Both Steel and Dillon (1988) 31-32 refer this position to 
Iamblichus, although neither cite the connection to Psellos’ excerpt—which makes the 
connection even clearer. 

138 Who these 'other commentators' are has been a point of dispute in the scholarship. Dillon 
(1988) and Carlos Steel in his critical edition of Proclus' In Parm. argue that Iamblichus 
is the direct target of both this passage and In Parm. 111414. D'Ancona (1991) 285-7 
(esp. n. 40, 41), on the other hand, argues that the position goes back to Porphyry and 
especially Plotinus, partially agreeing with Pierre Hadot's ascription of the position to 
Porphyry. While I ultimately side with Steel and Dillon's assessment—that the 'other 
commentators’ in this passage indicates Iamblichus—D'Ancona is certainly right that the 
language ultimately goes back to Porphyry and Plotinus. Ultimately this goes to show that 
Iamblichus preserves Plotinus’ language for the One (e.g. in Enn. v1.848, 37-40), and in 
turn Porphyry's language in places like Sent. 10 where the One pre-contains its effects in 
their unique characteristics in a unified, simple way. 
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Other commentators have accordingly said that the cause of all things, 
being set up as the first beyond Life, beyond Intellect, and beyond Being 
itself, has in some way the causes of all these things in an unutterable and 
inconceivable way, in the most unitary way, and unknowable to us but 
knowable to itself. And the hidden causes of wholes are in it as paradigms 
of paradigms (napaðeiyuata napaderypatwv), the first whole-itself before 
wholes, not being in need of parts:!?? for the whole before parts is in need 
of the parts in some way, and this being the very thing Plato confutes,4° 
while the whole before wholes is in no way in need of parts.!^! 


PROCLUS, In Parm. 1107,8-22 


dot xotvuv eipyxacw Sti návtwv aitiov dv TÒ meatov únèp Cun, únèp vobv, 
bmep aÙTÒ TO dv iSpupevor, Exel NWG xdi; TOÚTWV airo ÅNAVTWV dppdaTws 
xot dveTtivontus xod Tov ÈVIXWTATOV TPÓTOV xod HUtY ÈV dyVwWOTWS, EXUTH dé 
Yvwotds xoi Eott cà £v adTA xpúpia THV CAwv alta Mapadetypata mapadery- 
LATWV, xod TO TEBTOV AVTOdAOY TO Gv, où SenBev LEV’ TO LEV yàp TIPO TAY 
pepôv Grov Selcbat nwç TAY LEpdv xal todto elvat Sep dvetrev 6 ITAdrcoov: TÒ 
dé CAov npò THY Awy o08£v OetaOot LEpav. 


Just like Proclus’ description above for ‘beginning, middle, and end’ with the 
One, we also find these ‘other commentators’ speaking in the same way for 
the One regarding its causal role toward Being, Life, and Intellect—the prin- 
ciples corresponding to the intelligible triad:^? they are pre-contained in the 
One ‘in the most unified way’ (evixwtatov 1pórtov), as unutterable (depdotws) 
and inconceivable (&venwońtwç), similar to the One pre-containing beginning, 
middle, and end without being differentiated (Styeynpevws) as they are in them- 
selves. And just like the One containing the triad ‘hiddenly’ (xp9iws) above, 


139 This is reminiscent of language in Plato's Timaeus (30c2-31a1) of the Living Being (tò 
ov) which pre-contains the kinds of living things, implicitly the Forms, without parts in 
itself. 

140 Cf. Plato, Parm. 137c4-d3. 

141 Compare this to Iamblichus, De Myst. v111.2, 261,1-2: ‘Before truly existent beings and the 
principles of wholes is the one god .... (0 vàv dvtws övtwv Kal THY CAwy àpy&v toti 0cóc 
lc. ...) 

142 Forthe context of this position, see earlier Proclus, In Parm. 1105,25-1106,2, where Proclus 
describes the ‘other commentators’ as afraid that there is nothing for the imagination 
to grasp with the One as a cause, so that some nature must be ascribed to it (discussed 
below, p. 178, esp. n. 71). One may recognize here Proclus’ implicit critique of these ‘com- 
mentators'—implicitly Iamblichus and earlier Neoplatonists—where their causal model 
depends on something for the imagination to grasp. 
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we also find the same sense here with the two-fold distinction between the 
One containing the causes as ‘knowable (yvwotdc) to itself’ and ‘unknowable 
(&yvwotws) to us. Thus the One produces Being, Life, and Intellect as distinct 
principles by pre-containing them in their respective characteristics according 
to its mode of unity. One additional dimension here, compared to the previ- 
ous position, is that the One is ‘the first whole-itself before wholes’ (tò meatov 
adbtodAov mpó CAwv), which secures it from dependence on the parts belonging 
to their respective wholes. Put this way, the One is secured from the plurality 
and dependence implied in the whole-before-parts inasmuch as it is placed 
an extra 'step' backward by producing the wholes which, in turn, produce the 
parts. Although Proclus ultimately finds Iamblichus' solution finally problem- 
atic,!? this becomes an important backdrop to Proclus’ refined position of the 
One as unparticipated and the henads as participated intermediaries between 
the One and plurality. 

While we have a better sense of the One for Iamblichus, there is still the 
question of how the 'One' in this case relates to the 'uniform unity' from On 
Ethical and Theological Arithmetic. In other words, does Iamblichus' ‘uniform 
unity’ refer to the ‘One’ attested to in Proclus (as well as the passage in Arithme- 
tic 70-80, above), or does it refer to a principle prior to the ‘One’ (i.e. (b) from 
earlier)? Dominic O'Meara speculates that the latter is the case, since Iambli- 
chus seems to suggest that unity underlies divine numbers, i.e. divine entities, 
while the One-proper (^) is itself such a number. By implication, the 'uniform 
unity' would be correlated to the ineffable principle attested in Damascius (a), 
thus transcending the ‘One’ which immediately underlies the intelligible tri- 
ad—and in this sense produces the triad by ‘hiddenly’ pre-containing it.^^ 

To summarize, if we compare these passages with Damascius’ testimo- 
ny earlier, we can make two conclusions: (1) what Iamblichus calls the ‘One’ 


143 Cf. below p. 173-178. 

144 Compare here Iamblichus' description of the One as hiddenly pre-containing the intel- 
ligible triad with Damascius' characterization in DP 11, 16,4—7, of Iamblichus' One as 
a ‘fused nature’ (svupúcswç) that is split into the two distinct principles of the Limit 
and Unlimited, with the Mixed as the resulting entity. (Cf. our discussion of this pas- 
sage below in p. 267-270.) Cf. also Damascius, In Parm. 111, 27,6 ff., who testifies that 
Iamblichus holds the ‘Once-beyond’ (6 äna énéxewa) to be the ‘first duality’ to appear 
after the ‘One’ (or ‘Twice-beyond’). (Although see Dillon's comment in Iamblichus (1973) 
396, who thinks that language like tò &ra& éméxewa is more characteristic of Damascius 
and doubts whether Iamblichus uses this. Nevertheless, the language still likely refer- 
ences the same entities for Iamblichus.) Once again the ‘first duality’ would implicitly 
point to the ‘One’ immanently related to the triad from Iamblichus' Arithmetic passage 
and Proclus' characterization of the One of the 'other commentators' from his In Parm. 
1107,8-22. 
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in most cases (with the possible exception of De Mysteriis v111.2) closely re- 
sembles Plotinus’ One in Ennead v1.8.13 ff., namely that it pre-contains attri- 
butes like self-causation and the intelligible triad found within Intellect; and 
(2) lamblichus does seem to hold that there is a principle prior to this ‘One’, 
but whether he would characterize it as having the nature of unity, or whether 
it is simply the 'entirely ineffable' principle as Damascius phrases it, is unclear. 
What is clear is that (2) suggests that Iamblichus parts ways from Plotinus (and 
by proxy, Porphyry) in that he thinks that the One as pre-containing its effects 
is not sufficient as the first principle by itself, but rather must be grounded in 
a prior, unrelated principle. The intimation that there is an ultimate ‘unity’ 
from both De Mysteriis v111.2 and the On Pythagoreanism extract suggests that 
Iamblichus still thinks that the first principle is also ‘One’, but it must be dis- 
tinguished from the 'One' which first causes the intelligible triad, and which is 
implicitly the subject of the Parmenides’ first hypothesis.!4$ 

If we compare Iamblichus so far to Porphyry and Plotinus earlier, one thing 
that comes out is that the same idea of the One pre-containing its effects is 
preserved among all these figures, although dealt with in two different ways: in 
Porphyry, especially in the Anonymous Commentary, it is in terms of the rela- 
tion between an indefinite genus to a defined species; in Iamblichus, it is in 
terms of splitting an ineffable, uncoordinated unity from a coordinated unity 
(i.e. the One) that is simultaneously separate from, yet immanent within, the 
intelligible triad that it produces. Although effectively agreeing with his priors 
about the One's nature, Iamblichus seems to recognize that this 'One' cannot 
remain the absolute first principle in itself, since it internally pre-contains 
its effects: instead a higher principle must be posited. Although the point is 


145 Herelfind Van Riel (1997) 37-38 somewhat unsatisfactory in accounting for Iamblichus' 
two principles: ‘Certainly, one can always maintain—as Iamblichus did—that a true 
categorization of the One can only be accomplished through negations, and as a con- 
sequence, that the One in itself does not "play a role" in this procession, that it is not 
"co-ordinate" with the intelligible triad. But still, once the question of the one and the 
multiple is raised, one has in fact already lowered the status of the One’. Van Riel, how- 
ever, appears to rely solely on Damascius' testimony, which may involve a different line 
of reasoning for positing the Ineffable—namely the linguistic front. Instead, from earlier 
passages, like De Myst. v111.2 and On Pythagoreanism vit (which Van Riel does not cite), 
the issue for Iamblichus is not one of language, but rather causal, especially if the One's 
unity is internally conditioned by plurality (i.e. as pre-containing the triad). 

146 Damascius denies that the Ineffable is the subject of the first hypothesis (e.g. DP 1, 194 ff.), 
and insofar as Iamblichus' first 'One' is equatable to Damascius' Ineffable, it is possible 
that Iamblichus holds the same view as Damascius (see Saffrey and Westerink, introduc- 
tion to PT xxxi-xxxii). Cf. Steel (1997) 28-30. 
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subtly made in Iamblichus, this becomes a significant point of departure for 
Damascius, as we will later see. 


1.4 Conclusion: Syrianus’ Transformation as the Foundation for 
Proclus and Damascius 


While surveying Plotinus, Porphyry, and Iamblichus, a continuing tension that 
lingers throughout is how the One can maintain its transcendence over plural- 
ity, while its first effect is yet plurality. Although all three figures maintain that 
the One's subsistence is pure unity, transcending plurality, one can neverthe- 
less recognize a tacit acknowledgement of the principle of causal synonymy 
at work: that the cause produces what is like itself, while the effect must then 
reflect the cause’s nature. Put in these terms, if the One’s effect is plurality, the 
One’s nature must then be such as to anticipate its effect—in other words it 
must be a kind of plurality in itself—even the effect’s existence is character- 
ized by unity. One sees this in the various ways that each figure attempts to 
locate the characteristics of Being in the One, even where those characteristics 
are only manifested in plurality: namely self-constitution, activity (évépyet), 
the simultaneous characters of limit and unlimited, alongside the distinct stag- 
es of the intelligible triad, and so on. While the One may pre-contain these 
according its mode of unity, one may still wonder whether the One itself is still 
affected by the kind of plurality associated with these characteristics —even 
if, as all three Platonists do, one construes their being in the One in a way mir- 
roring the One's unity. In other words, a lingering question remains about the 
degree of transcendence granted to the One by all three figures. 

Itis indeed this overarching concern that seems to motivate Syrianus to re- 
orient the One's nature and position toward plurality and Being, paving the 
way for Proclus' systematic framework, as we will see shortly. Coming out of 
Iamblichus and Porphyry, Syrianus breaks with the Plotinian framework of 
interpreting the One as anticipating its effects, and rather affirms the One's 
transcendence apart from the intelligible triad as well as the gods. Syrianus 
does so by affirming that the immediate product after the One is not a dual- 
ity or plurality, as is the case in Iamblichus with the triad, but rather entities 
that are simply ‘one’ in their subsistence—i.e. the henads (£vásc).'^? Because 


147 Compare with Iamblichus who seems to make the henads in his own system intelligible 
(vonxóv) as well as ‘one’, instead of one-only as in Syrianus and Proclus: cf. earlier n. 133. 
See also O'Meara (1989) 139-141, esp. n. 57 (cf. Syrianus, In Parm. Fr. 1 [Wear] [= Proclus, In 
Parm. 640,13—641,4]), who notes Syrianus' implicit critique of Iamblichus for making the 
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the One only produces ‘ones’ instead of plurality, it then only pre-contains the 
unity that essentially characterizes its immediate effect, while the henads, as 
the One's first effect, directly produce the intelligible world: both the intelligi- 
ble triad itself and all derivatives of the triad. The following figure will help to 
illustrate Syrianus' transformation of Iamblichus’ structure—what effectively 
becomes the structure of principles for Proclus:!4? 


s The One s ec first cause 
(Tó aùtoév) 


» 
[an] [other henads/ [a2] hna [a henad [aj ] henad/ [a4] henad/ [an] [other henads/ 
one-only] one-only one-only one-only one-only one-only] 
[b^1] Limit E Unlimited 
(mépas) (&metpov) 


A 


[c1] Being 





(intelligible, voytév) 
Y (paradigm of intelligibles) 





[cm] [other intelligibles/ | [cr;] intelligible/ [cn] intelligible/ x [cts] intelligible/ — [cr,] intelligible/ | [ci] [other intelligibles/ 


composed) composed composed a composed composed composed] 


[c2] Life [c3] Intellect 
(intelligible-intellective, ~ (intellective, voepsv) 
vortóy—vospóv) 


One primary factor behind Syrianus' structural shift lies in his interpreta- 
tion of the first and second hypothesis in Plato's Parmenides.^? Unlike Iam- 
blichus, who is said to maintain that the Parmenides’ first hypothesis concerns 
‘God and the gods;!5? Syrianus holds that the first hypothesis can only concern 
‘God’ (i.e. the One) by itself, while the ‘gods’ (i.e. Syrianus' henads) are to be 
relegated to the second hypothesis, concerning the causation of Being. Thus, 
whereas Iamblichus maintained a two-sided interpretation of the One as ‘hid- 
denly’ containing the positive attributes of Being—while in itself transcend- 
ing Being and its attributes—Syrianus externalizes this two-sided position: the 


One co-ordinated with the henads—like a unit in relation to a series of numbers—rather 
than absolutely transcending both the henads and their effects. This becomes a funda- 
mental point at issue in both Syrianus and Proclus, as we will see. 

148 The numbering from the previous figure in p. 57 for Iamblichus is preserved, except for 
[a1], [a2], etc., which indicates, of course, the henads as a new, distinct level for Syrianus 
and Proclus. See also Chlup (2012) 103, Fig. 11, as a correlate for this diagram (to the degree 
that Syrianus effectively has the same structure of principles as Proclus). 

149 Foran overview of Syrianus' reading of the Parmenides, see Wear (201b). 

150 See Proclus In Parm. 1054,31-1055,2, implicitly referencing Iamblichus. Cf. Dillon 
(1988) 23-24. 
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first hypothesis instead indicates the ‘One’ as it stands by itself, without any 
relation to Being (i.e. the One-proper), while the second hypothesis indicates 
the ‘One’ as it relates to Being, in causing its various positive characteristics (i.e. 
the particular ‘ones’, or henads).!*! Syrianus' own two-sided interpretation for 
the two hypotheses' 'One' then results in a restructuring of Iamblichus' frame- 
work: the One-itself is placed in the role of Iamblichus' transcendent prin- 
ciple, while what was Iamblichus' One becomes delegated to the henads for 
Syrianus.!52 While Iamblichus implicitly considers the ‘One’ of the Parmenides’ 
first hypothesis to be responsible for the unfolding of 'beginning, middle, and 
end' and the intelligible triad manifested in the second hypothesis, for Syrianus 
the ‘One’ of the second hypothesis directly produces the triad and ‘beginning, 
middle, and end’!5? Consequently the ‘One’ of the first hypothesis grounds 
the ‘One’ of the second hypothesis, so that while transcendent, the ‘One’ of 
the first produces the corresponding 'ones' or henads belonging to the varying 
positive characteristics of Being in the second hypothesis. For Syrianus this 
ultimately satisfies the lingering tension in Iamblichus and the earlier Neo- 
platonists' approach for the One: if indeed the One has no relation to Being 
and its characteristic plurality, as the Parmenides' first hypothesis so implies 
for Syrianus, then the One must delegate its causality of Being to an interme- 
diate set of principles: in other words the henads corresponding to the second 
hypothesis’ ‘One’. Although Iamblichus, as we saw, recognizes the principle of 
intermediate causality when he posits the intelligible triad as distinct entities, 
in contrast to Plotinus' Intellect, Syrianus brings Iamblichus' principle to its 


151 Syrianus, In Parm. Fr. 3 (= Proclus, In Parm. 1061,25-1064,10, esp. 1062,14—1063,1). Cf. com- 
mentary in Wear (201b) 234-241. 

152 Cf. Damascius, De Princ. 11, 1,8—1 and 16,21-17,2, who testifies that Syrianus (and Proclus) 
posit one first principle which is both ‘one’ and simultaneously ineffable over the intel- 
ligible triad. Wear (201b) 6 and (2011a) 76 seems to think that Damascius in DP 11, 171— 
17, testifies to two principles—the Ineffable and the One, like Iamblichus—in Syrianus' 
framework. But Wear does not seem to consider the immediately preceding page, as well 
as the earlier reference in DP 11, 1,8—1, that clearly indicate Proclus and Syrianus behind 
the view that there is only one principle that is both ineffable and ‘one’. Gersh’s suggestion 
in Wear (2012), n. 66, is certainly correct with this context in mind. 

153 See e.g. Syrianus, Jn Parm. Fr. 4 [Wear] (= Proclus, In Parm. 1114,29-1116,16), in the context 
of Syrianus addressing a potential conflict between Plato's Laws 1v, 715e7—716a2, affirming 
the triad of 'beginning, middle, and end' to the first 'God' (equivalent to the One), and 
the Parmenides’ first hypothesis (137d4—7) denying the triad of the One. (Cf. Wear (201b) 
5, and commentary on the passage in 246—50.) It could well be that Syrianus is directly 
responding to Iamblichus, from On Pythagoreanism v (Arithmetic 70-80), and testified 
in Proclus, In Parm. 11141—5. 
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logical conclusion with the distinction between the One as unparticipated and 
the henads as the first, participated causes of Being. 

As we will see below, Proclus endorses his master's framework and system- 
atizes the insights Syrianus initially grasps in his transformed reading of the 
One in light of the Parmenides. An essential premise in this transformation 
is the distinction between unparticipated and participated causality first de- 
veloped in Syrianus: for Proclus this becomes an essential axiom to explain 
causality at all levels of reality. Proclus ultimately applies this causal model 
to the One, in great part influenced by Syrianus’ reading from the Parmenides’ 
first two hypotheses. However, certain questions arise in how Proclus under- 
stands this new model inherited from Syrianus: although the One no longer 
directly produces plurality, how does the One produce the henads, which in 
turn produce plurality? In what way is the One's causality conveyed to its par- 
ticipated intermediaries, i.e. the henads, while it yet remains transcendent? 
And in what way can the One still be considered a cause of Being, if it is no 
longer a direct cause? 

These questions we will next address in Chapters 2 and 4 when we discuss 
both Proclus' general framework for unparticipated and participated causes, 
and then the application of that framework to the One. Understanding the 
necessity for unparticipated and participated causes in general, and in what 
way the principles of transcendence and causal synonymy are preserved in this 
structure, will help us to see how Proclus looks at the One within his whole 
framework of causality. In the later Chapter 4, understanding how Proclus 
specifically elucidates the One's priority over all things, while facilitating the 
henads as conveyors of the One's causality, will help to show the specific kind 
of transcendence that Proclus ascribes to the One, and in turn some of the 
difficulties to which this leads Proclus. The tension resulting from these dif- 
ficulties in Proclus' model, we will later see, is what leads to Damascius' own 
transformation of Proclus' framework, where Damascius ultimately swings the 
pendulum back towards Iamblichus with a similarly Plotinian conception of 
the One. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Proclus’ Causal Framework 


Proclus’ response to the tensions raised by his predecessors over the One de- 
pends in large part on the causal framework that he employs. As we saw to- 
ward the end of the last chapter, Proclus follows Syrianus in making the One 
unparticipated, which is one of the main ways for him to place the One beyond 
plurality. The emphasis on the One as unparticipated leads Proclus to say in 
places that it is not even a ‘cause’! Given statements like this, one might be 
misled to think that being ‘unparticipated’ means that such entities like the 
One have no causal relation with their final effect: rather it might suggest that 
the One is completely uncoordinated without any attachment or causal link. If 
the transcendence of the One is so emphasized by the term, ‘unparticipated’, 
what function does the One serve—or any cause, in general, that is considered 
‘unparticipated’?? 

To answer this question, we should first consider Proclus’ use of the term, 
‘unparticipated’ (&pe8extov), within his broader causal framework. The term 
is one that first appears in Iamblichus? and becomes systematically used in 
Proclus' master, Syrianus, as we saw in the latter's interpretation of the Par- 
menides’ first two hypotheses.^ As it turns out, the concept of an 'unparticipat- 
ed' entity is not unique to the One, but Proclus rather applies the term system- 
atically to all other principles of being, including Intellect and Soul. Whereas 
for Plotinus both of these principles are each single principles—so that Soul, 


1 See e.g. Proclus, PT 11.9, 58,23-59,4, esp.: ‘It is only in hymns of silence that we are bound to 
praise the ineffability of this non-causal cause (dvattiws aitov) before all causes. It is only 
by analogy with the first terms participating in it that we transfer causality (whether final 
or paternal) onto the first principle, together with the notions of the “good” and the "one" * 
(AAAA ory Tò dopytov adtod xai TPd Tv aitlwv MavTwWY dvatting altiov dvupoetv. el de, WomEP TO 
ayabov xoi TÒ Ev, ott xal TO aittov, xoi TEALKOV Tj TATPIKOV, ATO TV TPWTWV adTOD pETEXÓVTWV 
én’ AUTO petapepew éntyetpoüuev.) Cf. Chlup (2012) 56. Throughout this chapter, all primary 
source citations refer to Proclus unless otherwise specified. 

2 The same question recurs for Damascius, as we will see, insofar as causality is denied ab- 
solutely to his first principle—the Ineffable—while for Proclus’ first principle—the One— 
causality is only relatively denied: i.e. as not participated. The One is still a cause via its pro- 
duction of participated entities, ie. the henads. 

3 Iamblichus, In Tim. Fr. 54, 56; cf. Iamblichus (1973) 33-34. 

4 Syrianus,In Met. 4516-31, which substantially follows Proclus’ argument about the unpartic- 
ipated placed on different levels of reality up to the One. Cf. Wear (2zoub) 4-6. 
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for instance, implies many, particular souls that are essentially related to it5— 
for Proclus, Intellect and Soul are differentiated between one, unparticipated 
principle (e.g. Soul-itself) and many separate, particular entities (e.g. partic- 
ular souls, which ‘fully descend’ from Soul-itself and the eternal world). As 
a result, only the latter are participated, while the first cause of those entities 
remains unparticipated by itself. In turn, only participated causes directly act 
on the participants. One may then wonder what causal function the unpartici- 
pated serves, like the One, if to be unparticipated implies detachment from the 
participants while participated causes carry out the ‘real’ causal function. If 
only participated entities are the causes of a given effect in their participants, 
this might suggest that the unparticipated is a superfluous term in the causal 
structure. 

As we will see, Proclus does give the unparticipated a causal function, but in 
a mediated way. Properties that participants receive are directly produced by 
distinct, participated entities, while those entities are in turn produced by the 
unparticipated. In this sense Proclus admits a law of transitivity between the 
unparticipated and participants: as A produces B (i.e. the participated), and B 
produces C (i.e. the participant), so A is a cause of C through its production of 
B. In this way Proclus balances both causality and transcendence for the first 
cause of each level of being—as for the levels of Intellect and Soul—up to 
the One: the cause as unparticipated is not, then, affected by the participants 
in its causality, yet it still produces distinct entities that carry out its effect.” 


5 Although scholars have disagreed on the kind of individuation between the principle, Soul, 
and the different types of souls pertaining to the world, like World-Soul, the souls of the 
planets and stars, and human/rational souls: on this, see Emilsson (2017) 149-152. 

6 ET Prop. 211: ‘Every particular soul, when it descends into generation, descends as a whole, 
and there is not one aspect of it that remains above, and another that descends’. (rtáca pep 
poy xatiodca elc yeveow Ay x&ceict, xol od TO LEV obf; vw pévet, TO SE x&ceictv.) However 
one should bear in mind Proclus’ claim in Prop. 191 that each soul has an ‘eternal substance’ 
(oùciav aiwviov) and a ‘temporal activity’ (£vépyetav xatà yedvov)—the former of which sug- 
gests that there is no change, as generation would otherwise imply in Prop. 211. This conflict 
reflects a disagreement between Proclus, Iamblichus, and Damascius on how to characterize 
each soul's intermediate nature between eternity and temporal change. On this see Steel 
(1978), esp. on Proclus, 69-73. 

7 One may draw an analogy—albeit fairly loose—to Aristotle's distinction between the un- 
moved mover and the world-sphere itself in Met. A.6—g: the unmoved mover exercises no 
direct efficient causality but rather acts as a final cause of motion for the world. In this way 
the unmoved mover is unaffected as the first cause of motion, while the world sphere is the 
first moved mover for all lower kinds of motions. The analogy falls apart insofar as, for Pro- 
clus, the unparticipated transmits its characteristic property to the participated, and there- 
by participants, while for Aristotle the unmoved mover does not transmit any property—a 
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In this respect, Proclus’ appellation of the One as ‘unparticipated’ is not 
unique to it, but is in large part an application of his causal framework ap- 
plied at all the lower levels of being. Just as the Forms are divided between an 
immanent and transcendent aspect for Proclus, so Proclus also understands 
causes like Intellect and the One in the same way. This becomes crucial for 
him to address the tension of his predecessors on the One’s relation to the 
plurality that it causes. 

There are two issues, then, which we should address: first in Section 2.1, why 
all truly productive causes necessitate this distinction between a first, separate 
cause and an intermediate cause that directly produces its effect; and second 
in Sections 2.2—2.3, why participation should imply such a distinction between 
participated and unparticipated causes. As we will see in the first section, 
Proclus' interpretation of the principle of causal synonymy combines both a 
Platonic interpretation of this principle—where the Form, Beauty-itself, caus- 
es similar, particular beautiful things—and an Aristotelian interpretation— 
where efficient causes produce their effect as the same in kind (as ‘man causes 
man’), while numerically distinct. The later, developed Aristotelian distinction 
between primary and instrumental efficient causes gives Proclus the grounds 
to develop a notion of productive causes that are distinguished, in turn, into 
these two kinds—which follows the Platonic distinction between primary 
causes (aitia) and ‘contributory’ causes (cuvattia). In the second section, we 
will see that Proclus' view of participation is fundamentally different from pre- 
vious Platonists, especially Plotinus. Proclus changes the notion of participa- 
tion to imply that a thing participates not directly in the same principle, as for 
other participants, but only the immediate cause of that thing's property: ei- 
ther the enmattered form, or the proximate, separate principle which causes 
a given effect in its participant, as the participated intellect which causes the 
property of intellection in a particular soul. 

These two considerations will be important when we investigate the One's 
causality in Chapter 4, where Proclus employs this notion of intermediaries 
below the One—namely the henads that we saw in Syrianus*—which tran- 
scend their participants but are each directly correlated and participated with 
their respective participant. This background will then give us the foundation 
to see how Proclus can claim the One's absolute transcendence, at the same 
time that it functions as a cause. 


point which Proclus takes to imply no efficient causality, and therefore an issue on which he 
critiques Aristotle. On this see Steel (1987). 
8 Cfp.69-72. 
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24 The Building Blocks of Causality in Proclus 


In regard to causality, Proclus is uniquely situated among earlier Platonists. He 
inherits both a general trend from certain Neoplatonists, like Porphry, to har- 
monize Aristotle and Plato,? and a trend towards criticizing Aristotle from oth- 
er Neoplatonists.!? Like Syrianus, Proclus critiques Aristotle on issues like the 
unmoved mover, where Aristotle fails to make the latter an efficient cause and, 
moreover, a cause of being and not just motion.” At the same time, Proclus 
accepts Aristotle's basic causal framework to account for the chain of causes 
leading from material effects back unmoved, moving causes.!? Proclus thus fol- 
lows the majority of past Platonists who take for granted Aristotle's framework 
of four kinds of cause—formal, material, efficient, and final —and also add a 
fifth kind to the set—the 'paradigmatic'—and at times a sixth—the 'instru- 
mental’!® Of the six kinds, Proclus subordinates the formal, material, and in- 
strumental cause, as ‘contributory causes’ (cvvaitia), under the efficient, par- 
adigmatic, and final cause, as true causes (aitia). Under this schema, the four 
Aristotelian causes are re-ordered within a more general two-fold distinction 
going back to Plato, from dialogues like the Phaedo, where true causes, like the 
Form of Beauty, explain subordinate, instrumental causes, like the particular 
brushstrokes and colors in a painting that make up its beauty.'^ Proclus thus 


9 See in general Karamanolis and Sheppard (2007), which shows the history of harmoni- 
zation from Antiochus (second cent. B.C.) to Porphyry, and more recently Chiaradonna 
(2016) specifically on Porphyry's harmonizing approach. See also the recent papers on the 
reception of Aristotle in Falcon (2016). 

10 On the relation between Syrianus and Aristotle, see D'Hoine (2016), Frede (2009), and 
Helmig (2009) (esp. 378-379, where Helmig notes the anti-Aristotelian divergence from 
Iamblichus). 

11 See e.g. In Parm. 788,819; In Tim. 1, 266,28—268,24. Cf. D'Hoine (2016) 390-391, and Steel 
(1987). Compare Proclus' position to Ammonius, who attempts to show the opposite of 
Proclus: that Aristotle presents the unmoved mover as an efficient, as well as final, cause, 
and that the unmoved mover is a cause of being, as well as motion, since the being of both 
super-lunary and sublunary beings (for Ammonius) is being in motion. See Simplicius, In 
De Cael. 2713-23; In Phys. 1360,24-1363,24. Cf. Griffin (2016) 403. 

12 Fora general background to this, see Steel (2003). 

13 See Seneca, Epist. 65.7; Alcinous, Didaskalikos 1x, 163,12-17; certain cases add a sixth 
cause, ‘instrumental’: Proclus, In Tim. 1, 263,19—30; Proclus, In Parm. 1059,11315. Cf. Sorabji 
(2004) 138-40; Hankinson (1998) 337-338. 

14 Plato, Phd. 100b1-e7; see esp. earlier, g9b2-6: ‘Imagine not being able to distinguish the 
real cause (tò atttov và óvxt) from that without which the cause would not be able to act as 
a cause. It is what the majority appear to do, like people groping in the dark; they call it a 
cause, thus giving it a name that does not belong to it’ (trans. Grube). (tò yàp ph àuAécOot 
olóv T elvat ötı o ev Tl ¿oTi TÒ altiov TH Óvct, AAO SE exetvo diveu o0 Tò aitiov odx dv nort’ el 
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uses Aristotle’s framework to show how Plato’s approach is finally vindicated 
in his own view. 

As we saw in Plotinus’ ascent from lower kinds of unity to higher causes in 
Enn. V1.9.1-2,! true, proper causes for Proclus are greater than their effects 
and transcend them. Intellect is greater as a cause of Soul, for instance, insofar 
as Soul’s being is characterized by discursivity, has distinct parts (or powers), 
and is composed of divisible and indivisible substance, whereas Intellect is 
eternally the same, partless, without composition, and without the discursiv- 
ity of Soul. 6 What makes causes like Intellect ‘greater’ is the degree of their 
unity, both substantially and in their activity, in relation to the effect. On the 
one hand the Platonic view of the Forms' causality accounts for this premise, 
where Forms exercise their causality simply by their unity in relation to the 
participants which are divided up.!” A second source behind Proclus’ view is 
the Stoics’ concept of the ‘containing’ cause (cuvextixóv): as materialists, the 
Stoics held that all bodies are pervaded by ‘pneuma’ which holds together all 
bodies. For Stoics, pneuma becomes the material version of Aristotle's formal 
cause, insofar as it functions as the unifying cause of a given entity.? Proclus 
takes over the same causal concept, although he applies it to the power of the 
Forms and higher, immaterial principles rather than the restricted material 
sense it possessed for the Stoics.!9 The term, cvvextuxóv, then indicates a cor- 
ollary about causes in general insofar as they specifically ‘hold together’ or di- 
rectly unify their effects.2° 

Another, more important aspect of causality for Proclus, as we will see, is 
his use of Aristotle for the notion of causal synonymy, in particular where the 
cause’s actuality is that by which the effect is brought about. Thus for Aristotle, 


attiov: 6 y) uot patvovtat pyAapavtes oi MoAAO! Qemep Ev OXOTEL, GAAOTPIW dvduaTL mpooypo- 
EVOL, WC AITIOV ALTO mpocoryopsstv.) 

15 Cf. p. 27-32. 

16 Proclus, ET Prop’s. 190-191. On the question of Soul’s unity with its different parts/powers, 
see Aristotle, De Anima 1.5, 411b5-13, 18-19. Cf. Steel (2003) 89. 

17  Seeeg.in Plato’s Phaedo where Socrates keeps referring to the Forms’ power of ‘binding 
together’ and uniting (Phd. 99c5-6) by being ‘itself by itself’ (att xa€' abt) (Phd. 100b5- 
7), in relation to the particular causes through which the Form brings about its effect. 

18 Steel (2002) 79-81. 

19 A Although ovvextixév is not found in Plotinus, one can see the same idea, again, in 
Enn. V1.9.1-2. For the general Stoic background of this and other passages, see Meijer 
(1992a) 68-89. 

20 For this reason, Proclus locates the first cvvextixdv cause not in the One or Being, as for 
Plotinus, but rather in the middle intelligible-and-intellective triad. (By contrast, the 
intelligible triad/Being is the cause of unity.) Unity is then a more general concept than 
gvvextixóy, since it grounds the latter. See In Parm. 909,18 ff.; cf. Steel (2002) 90-91. 
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only man in act (évépyeta), for instance, can bring about another man in act. 
This may initially seem counter-intuitive for Proclus' purposes as a Platonist, 
where synonymy is also a factor in the Forms' causality: for instance, the Form 
of Beauty-itself brings about its character, ‘beauty’, as a particular property in 
the participant, yet the relation between Beauty-itself and a particular beau- 
tiful thing is asymmetrical. For Aristotle, the problem with this Platonic ap- 
proach is that ‘Beauty-itself’ exists only potentially behind the effect of par- 
ticular ‘beauty’?! whereas the cause which brings about its effect must exist 
in actuality, as Aristotle's common example that man causes man in actuality 
by also being in act—i.e. as an individual.?? For Aristotle this makes transcen- 
dent Forms superfluous, since the formal cause can be sufficiently accounted 
for in particulars, while the efficient cause explains the true cause for a thing 
receiving its particular form. As earlier Platonists and Neoplatonists had done, 
Proclus, while accepting Aristotle's model, makes the transcendent Forms effi- 
cient causes, and in turn construes the actuality of the Forms as that by which 
particular forms come to be:?3 thus ‘man causes man’ on the particular level 
only in virtue of the Form of ‘Man’ existing in act and producing its property in 
particular men. Cases like particular man causing man, or fire producing heat, 
become instrumental efficient causes in relation to 'true' efficient causes like 
the Form of ‘Man-itself’, or ‘Fire-itself’, or also the principle, Nature, by which 
particular forms are brought about.?+ 


21 See Aristotle, Met. A.g, 991b1-8, which combines both the criticism that Forms are not 
efficient causes, and the criticism of the separation of the formal cause, as such, from 
particulars in themselves. Although one should bear in mind that Aristotle's reading may 
not account for nuances in Plato's argument in the Phaedo. For a thorough analysis com- 
paring Aristotle's claims with the Phaedo, see Fine (1984); cf. Fine (1987). 

22 Put another way, Peleus as father, for example, causes Achilles in virtue of being a man in 
act; similarly fire, being heat in act, brings about heat in a block of iron that is potentially 
hot before roasting in the fire. Peleus is not more man than Achilles, nor is the fire neces- 
sarily of greater heat than that brought about in the iron block, but rather in both cases 
the cause's actuality in matching the effect's eventual actuality is that in virtue of which 
causation happens. 

23 See In Parm. 791,21-795,6, where Proclus directly addresses the Aristotelian dictum, 
‘man causes man; and claims that individual causation is only possible in virtue of prior, 
actually-existing principles—ultimately the reason-principles (Adyot) in the principle, 
Nature, and finally the transcendent Forms. Cf. ET Prop. 77 (discussed further below). See 
discussion of this in D'Hoine (2017) 12-117 and D'Hoine (2008) 73-78. 

24  Inaddition to the two main principles of Intellect and Soul below the One, Proclus posits 
a distinct level between Soul and bodies with Nature: see ET Prop. 21, 24,22-25: From 
these things it is clear that for the nature of body there exists both unity and plurality, by 
which also the one Nature has the many natures dependent on it, and the many natures 
are derived from one Nature belonging to the whole’. (£x 6) tobtwv pavepòv oti xal TH qücet 


ma 


Tod CWPATOÇ UNdpYEl TO TE EV xod TO mA foc, Kal ý TE pia PUaIG tic MOAAAS EEL TUVMOTHLEVAS 
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Given this, we should investigate how Proclus proves that ‘true’ efficient 
causes are necessarily greater than their effects, like transcendent Forms or 
principles like Nature or Soul, especially since Proclus presupposes this princi- 
ple throughout his discussion of participated and unparticipated causes. As we 
will finally see, Proclus’ position on efficient causes necessitates a distinction 
between true, primary causes—as they transcend their specific effect—and 
instrumental causes—as they are immanently involved in bringing about the 
effect. These two kinds eventually lead to the distinction between unpartici- 
pated and participated causes. 


211 The Cause as Greater Than Its Effect 

For Proclus' proof on efficient causes we may start in Proposition 7 in the El- 
ements of Theology, where Proclus establishes that every productive cause (tò 
Tapaxtixov) by its nature is greater than the effect it produces.?5 Proclus argues 
this by a reductio ad absurdum with the two other alternatives: either the cause 
is (1) equal to its effect or (2) inferior to its effect. The problem with the second 
option is relatively straightforward: the cause's furnishing power for the effect 
implies that it must, as it were, ‘make itself more powerful’ to communicate its 
effect by likeness to the product.?6 If this is so, the cause must be at least equal 
to, if not greater than, the effect. Implicit in Proclus' argument is the premise 
that nothing comes from nothing: the difference in power between the effect 
and its cause must necessarily come from the cause. With this in mind, Proclus 


A 


xai at rodai pücetc ex pâs ciot xfj; Tod dov qüceoc.) Thus Proclus construes the princi- 
ple, Nature, like Intellect and Soul, in that it produces and derives other natures. Unlike 
Intellect and Soul, however, Nature does not appear to be unparticipated, strictly speak- 
ing, since it does not exist separately from its participants: see further Martijn (2010) 49. 
This suggests that the transcendent cause of Nature is ultimately the Demiurge (cf. Chlup 
(2012) 102, n. 103). 

25 ET Prop. 7, 81-2. See Lloyd (1976), esp. 152-155, for a thorough analysis of this proposi- 
tion, and the general history behind the thesis that 'efficient causes are greater than their 
effects’. Discussed further below. 

26 . ETProp.7,8,17-25: ‘But again the producer will not ever be inferior. For if it gives the pro- 
duced entity being, it also furnishes power to it by its being. But if it is itself productive of 
all the power which is after it, it is able to make such a thing, as it were that thing. But if 
this is the case, it will also make itself more powerful. The means to this cannot be lacking, 
since it has power to make; nor is it not willing, since by nature all things desire the good’. 
(AAAA phy 008" EAatTov £oxot MOTE TO TAYoV. EL yàp AUTO THY oùciav TA motpotyouévo didworv, 
AvTO xoi THY 8óvaguy AdTA xopryyet KATA THY odciav. el 8& AUTO TApAKTIXdY EOTI THC SuVdLLEWS 
TO MET adbtd TAING, xàv Exvtd Sbvato norci ToLoOtov, olov éxeivo. el 8& toto, xoi nomoeev dv 
auto SvVATWTEPOV. CUTE yàp TO ur SUvaTba KWAVEL, napovonç THs xow|cucijc Suiten c obte 
TÒ uh PotrecOau, návta yàp Tod &yaðoð dpeyetat xatà pvo.) 
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relies on the presupposition that ‘like causes like’, so that the cause must be at 
least equal to its effect. However, even this by itself will not be enough, as the 
reductio for option (1) shows: 


The produced entity from [the cause] then either (A) also has power 
as itself productive of another particular entity, or (B) it subsists (oráp- 
xet)?” as entirely sterile. But if it is sterile (B), being impotent, it is in- 
ferior in itself to the producer, and it is unequal to the latter which is 
generative and has the power of making. And (A) if it is itself productive 
of others, either (A7) it also produces something equal to itself, and this 
in like manner toward all things, and then all beings (tà övta návta) will 
be equal to each other, and, since the producer is always constitutive of 
each successive thing as equal to itself, no one will be greater than the 
other; or (A2) [if it also produces what is] unequal, it will no longer be 
itself equal to the producer—for that which makes equals belongs to 
equal powers. But things unequal to each other are from these things, 
if indeed the producer is equal to that which is before it, but what is 
after it is unequal to itself. Therefore what is produced is necessarily not 
equal to the producer. 
ET Prop. 7, 8,4316 


TO Toivuv d'rxó TobTOV napayópevov T] Stvapuv Eyer xal AVTO napaxtıxhv cAAOD 
TIWOG Ñ dyovov UndpyEl MaVvTEAMs. GAN’ el ev dtyovov ety, xaT’ abt Tobto tod 
TAPHYOVTOS NATTWTAL, Kai EoTLv dvidov &xetvo, yoviy Svtt xal Sva tv EYOvTt 
tod motety, ddpaves dv. ei SE xal adTO TAPAKTIXOY EOTLV Gov, Y xai adTO toov 
EAVTO NAPAYEL, xoti TOSTO WOAÚTWG ET MdVTWV, Kal ETTAL TH ÖVTA TaVTA Too 
HAANAoIS xal o08£v do diAAOU xpEitToV, del TOD Mapdyovtos toov étui TO 
&psEf)c b~rotavtos: T) dvicov, xal obxét’ dv toov ety TH adTO Tapcyovtt: Suvd- 
uev yàp owy got TO TÀ toa Tcotety: tà Ò’ Ex TOUTWW ğvioa KAANAdIC, e'rcep TO 
ev Tapdyov TH np adTtOD toov, adTH SE TÒ pet’ adTO divicov. oOx doa toov Elvan 
Set TH TAPcryOVTL TO napayópevov. 


27 Here and throughout this work I generally translate traptc as ‘subsistence’, while tndota- 
ctc as ‘existence’ or (rarely) ‘particular existence’. Proclus tends to use trapéc in a more 
restricted sense to indicate the ‘essence’ or specific existence of an entity—for instance, 
Being-itself xa’ tap&v compared to ‘being’ as a property in Intellect xat& péðeğıv; by 
contrast Proclus seems to use bndctactc¢ in a general, looser sense to indicate the existence 
in some way of a given entity: e.g. the contrast between napumdctacic as indicating an acci- 
dental existence, and bmdatact¢ as something existing by itself. For further background 


and a survey on Ürop£ic/oróc acis in Proclus, see Steel (1994). 
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Proclus’ proof in this section depends on the status of the produced effect in 
relation to the producer itself. This takes two considerations: either the prod- 
uct is (B) ‘sterile’ and does not produce another effect, or (A) it produces an- 
other entity. For the first option, (B), Proclus takes the criterion of productivity, 
or lack of productivity, to indicate whether one entity is greater than the other. 
Given this, (B) proves what Proclus wants: the cause is greater than the effect, 
since the effect does not have productive power in contrast to the cause. The 
second option (A) then considers whether the effect, itself, produces another 
entity which is either equal (A7) or unequal (A2) to itself. The latter option, as 
unequal, implies a kind of law of transitivity: if the effect's produced entity 
is unequal, while the effect is equal to the cause, then the prior cause of the 
effect should be continuous in the causal chain and in turn reflect the same 
causal asymmetry between the effect and its produced, unequal entity. In oth- 
er words: Cause = Effect; + Effect;. If so, then the cause is not equal to the ef- 
fect: Cause + Effect;, therefore Cause + Effect (simply). 

However the conclusion to the other option, with the product of the effect 
as equal (Ar), may be questionable at first glance. Proclus proposes that if the 
cause's effect produces another equal product, then the chain would continue 
indefinitely, which Proclus implicitly suggests is absurd when he says, 'no one 
[being] will be greater than the other’. In other words, Cause = Effect, = Effect; 
= Effects .... Why this should be problematic is not immediately apparent: for 
instance, one could think of Aristotle's example of man causing man, once 
again, which would seem to be the same kind of production that happens in 
(Az).28 The reductio here seems to assume that greater and lesser beings must 
exist, but this would then be what the proposition tries to establish for causes, 
suggesting circularity. 

One solution to this difficulty is that Proclus presupposes a gradation of 
beings as a common notion or given premise in the background. One may 
initially wonder whether Proclus already establishes that there is a gradation 
of beings in the earlier propositions—for instance in Prop's. 5-6, proving the 
One's priority to all types of plurality. Although he may have this implicitly in 
mind, Proclus does not explicitly reference these propositions as he usually 
would in the Elements—reflecting the more geometrico method of the work.?? 


28 Lloyd (1976) appears to assume this in his analysis of Aristotle, 149—151, and his conclusion 
of Proclus assuming a Platonic framework for the 'transmission theory' (i.e. the principle 
of causal synonymy) in 154. 

29 On Proclus geometrical method throughout his owrks, especially in the Elements of 
Theology and Elements of Physics, see Martijn (2014), Martijn and Gerson (2017) 50-61, 
Nikulin (2003). Cf. below, p. 158 n.u. 
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Instead Proclus seems to take for granted that there is a gradation of beings 
as a common notion—a premise that, in A.C. Lloyd’s opinion, does not take 
account of the sensible world but rather assumes already the hierarchical or- 
ders of intelligible beings.?? Yet one need not suppose, as Lloyd implicitly does, 
that Proclus assumes what he eventually goes on to prove: Proclus may be ac- 
counting for hierarchies between beings that can be perceived in the sensi- 
ble world. For instance, on looking at the physical world, one could point to a 
natural hierarchy in beings, with animals having a higher, superior being than 
plants, or rational animals in relation to irrational, and so on.?! If one accepts 
this apparent hierarchy, then the relation between higher and lower beings 
would necessarily be reflected in the causality of each higher and lower kind 
of being. To take an example of a genus/species tree, the cause, ‘animal’ (which 
encompasses a greater number of species) would be greater than the effect of, 
say, ‘non-rational’ (a lesser number of species), while the effect of ‘four-legged’ 
from ‘non-rational’ would be lesser than its cause, and so on. It is this basic 
consideration that Proclus may be pre-supposing in (A1), one that may address 
Lloyd's objection of Prop. 7's universality. 

Still, Lloyd's difficulty raises a more general issue in Proclus' notion of ef- 
ficient causality. Recalling Aristotle, cases like man causing man still seem to 
stand as counter-examples to Prop. 7's conclusion: the father of Socrates is not 
more ‘man’ than Socrates himself—instead, they both are equally ‘man’ in kind 
(£i80c).32 Further, if each man produced is productive of another man, this 


30 Lloyd (1976) 154: ‘In fact the Elements of theology is not concerned with the physical world, 
and the dvta he has in mind will be the various orders and kinds of intelligible, and for 
him supra-intelligible, realities; and this amounts to much the same thing as to say that 
he has in mind a single chain of being’. 

31 Already we have skimmed the same point earlier, in Proclus on cuvextixdv causes, and 
earlier in p. 26-29. See also Opsomer (2017) 139-141 in support of an ‘empirical’ inter- 
pretation offered here, esp. in p. 140, when he comments on Proclus' interpretation of 
Plato's Tim. 37c6—-d7: ‘The upshot of this passage [i.e. for Proclus] is that the study of the 
structures of our world reveals the intelligible structures that they mirror: we observe the 
natural world and see objects and living creatures in motion, all subject to time, which is 
itself subjected to number. From this observation we can infer that the eternal Intelligible 
Living Being participates in Eternity, also understood as Life, which in turn participates in 
the unity of Being’. 

32 See for instance Aristotle, Met. A.3, 1070b27-30, where Aristotle shows that there is no 
necessity for Platonic Forms, on his reading: ‘For man produces man, each individual an 
individual; and similarly in the arts; for the medical art is the formula of health’. (&v6po- 
Toc yàp dvOpcmov yevvå, ó xo Exaotov TÒv TIVe: poiwç dé xai &ri xv ceyvàv ý yàp iatoIxy 
TEX ó Adyos THs oyteloc Eotiv.) (Cf. Met. Z.9, esp. 1034a21-30.) Aristotle emphasizes here 
the equality between cause and effect, especially where 'each individual [produces] an 
individual’ (6 xo0' £xoc'vov tov Twa). 
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would seem to defy Proclus’ proof in (Ar), since each is the same ‘man’. In this, 
Proclus runs into a limit for a strict version of causal synonymy coming from 
Aristotle, insofar as the effect produced by the cause necessitates an equality 
between cause and effect both in the form (or species) and in degree. This 
dynamic leads Lloyd to conclude that ‘the principle of the cause being greater 
than its effect is the result of superimposing more Platonism on a transmission 
theory of causation'33—i.e. the principle of causal synonymy from Aristotle. 

On the one hand, Lloyd is generally right on this observation, especially in 
terms of the ultimate Platonic provenance in Proclus' framework, yet Lloyd ends 
up underplaying the Aristotelian background behind Proclus' notion of efficient 
causality: in his view, neither Aristotle nor other Aristotelian commentators, like 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, support the idea that efficient causes are greater than 
their effects.?^ Lloyd does correctly note Plato's ultimate influence in Proclus, es- 
pecially from the Timaeus and implicitly the Phaedo where Plato distinguishes 
between ‘true causes’ (aitic, aitict) and ‘contributory causes’ (cvvattia):3> as noted 
in the beginning, true, ‘real’ causes like the soul (or the Demiurge, in the Timaeus’ 
context) have the final reason ‘why’ in causation, while contributory causes lack 
the full ‘reason’ or understanding of what comes about.?6 In this regard aitia are 
‘greater’ than cuvattia because they are the first causes that order and arrange the 
concordant causes with regard to the final effect. 

However despite Lloyd’s contention, Aristotle’s discussion of efficient cau- 
sality does reference a specific case that aligns with the Platonist interpreta- 
tion taken up by Proclus—a point we should briefly discuss here. When Aris- 
totle defines the efficient cause among the four kinds of ‘cause’ in Physics 11.3, 
he indicates different examples that fit the notion,?? which one could take in 


33 Lloyd (1976) 154. 

34 Lloyd (1976) 150-151. 

35 Plato, Tim. 46c7-e2. 

36 Plato, Phil. 2748-9 makes a more straightforward distinction by stating that what is sub- 
servient to the cause (tò 8ovAs0ov ... qitiq) is not the same as the cause (aitia). Proclus 
draws directly on this in ET Prop. 75 (70,35), as well as In Tim. 1, 298,26, 369,8; In Eucl. 
139,20. Cf. Steel (2003) 178, esp. n. 9. 

37 Aristotle, Phys. 11.3, 194b30-32; 195a21—23: ‘Again, the primary source (or "principle") of 
the change or rest, as the man who deliberated is a cause, the father of the child, and 
generally what makes of what is made and what changes of what is changed. [...] The seed 
and the doctor and the one who deliberated, and generally the maker, are each the prin- 
ciple from which the change or rest originates’ (trans. Hardie/Gaye, modified). (étt 80v y 
OXY) THS petaBoAÑS Y) xpo À THs Noeunoewe, otov 6 BovAedaas atttoc, xoi 6 rathp tod téxvov, 
xoi GÀcc TO ToLody Tob rtotouuévou xoi TO pETABAAAOV TOD LEeTABoAAOLEVOD. ... TO SE TEOMA xat 
ó iatpòç Kal ó BovAedaus xai öAwç TO rtoto0v, návta dev ý px) Tig METABOAHS H exitosos [} 
xtyljaeoc ].) 
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either an instrumental or primary sense: for instance the ‘seed’ of a man is 
just as much an efficient cause as the father of a man, let alone the doctor’s 
contemplation of health for the patient, as well as the doctor just in himself. 
Initially this implies a deflationary view of efficient causes, such that Aristotle 
would not recognize ‘primary’ or ‘secondary’ efficient causes. Yet we find sug- 
gestions towards this kind of distinction in Aristotle's Posterior Analytics 1.2 
and Metaphysics «.1: in the former, Aristotle claims that that because of which 
(òr 8) we love certain things is better (u@AAov) loved in itself? in the latter, 
Aristotle uses the example of fire as that by which (xa@’ 6) other things receive 
heat, so that it possesses heat in itself in the highest degree (uéAtota).39 In both 
cases Aristotle refers to the cause as possessing that property either to a greater 
degree (udAAov—for Post. An. 1.2) or to the greatest degree (ucAtota—for Met. 
o.1) in relation to its effects.*? With these passages, Lloyd contends that Aris- 
totle's notion of efficient causality overall is deflationary: both passages are an 
enigma in Aristotle’s overall framework, leading Lloyd to conclude, ‘I cannot 
think of a better explanation of the two passages in Aristotle than a rather 
vague appeal to Platonism'^! 

The problem with Lloyd's conclusion is that he does not account for oth- 
er passages discussing efficient causality that support Post. An. 1.2 and Met. 
o.1: namely Aristotle's discussion of affected/unaffected causes in places like 
On Generation and Corruption 1.6—7, and Aristotle's discussion later in the 
Physics (esp. v111) of the first cause of each chain of moved causes and effects. 
In both cases Aristotle posits a particular kind of efficient cause that sets its 


38 Aristotle, Post. An. 1.2, 72a29-30: ‘For always that because of which each thing exists, it 
exists as greater than each, like that because of which we love something is that thing as 
loved to a greater degree (udAAov)’. (aiei yàp dt’ 8 órpyet Exactov, &xetvo uXov Urtcloyxel, 
olov 8v 8 iAoduev, exetvo pidov u&AXov.) 

39 Aristotle, Met. «.1, 993b24-26: ‘Each thing is itself the greatest (udAtctx) among other 
things by which the synonymous property exists for the others—e.g. fire, which is the 
cause of heat in everything else hot, is the hottest thing’. (€xaotov 8£ páňiota adto t&v 
Gov xad’ 8 xal Tots xotg reitpxer Td ouvwvupov (otov Td Op Oepptóxorcov: xat yàp xoc dX.otc 
TO aitiov Tobto TH IeppótnToç).) Cf. the general discussion of these passages in Lloyd (1976) 
149-151. 

40 Although it should be noted, both examples illustrate different principles: the ‘more 
loved' example from Post. An. 1.2 is used by Aristotle to illustrate how the first premise 
of every demonstration—like axioms—acts as the foundation of knowledge for the rest 
of the demonstration (cf. Post. An. L2, 72a25-29; 72a31—72b4); the fire example from Met. 
o1 illustrates the dependence of a series of derivative truths on what is eternally true— 
and in tum that the principles of eternal things in themselves must always be true (cf. 
Aristotle, Met. c1, 993b26—31; see also Met. A18, where Aristotle discusses xo9' 6 predica- 
tion (1022a14—25) in relation to xa@’ avtò predication (1022a25—36)). 

41 Lloyd (1976) 151. 
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respective causal series in motion without being reciprocally affected and/ 
or moved by another object. It is ultimately this context in which we are to 
understand cases like the fire example from Met. «.1, where there is an im- 
plicit priority of the respective first cause in relation to its respective chain of 
effects. 

In the case of On Gen. and Corr. 1.6—7, Aristotle's discussion implicitly fol- 
lows from a claim he makes in Physics 111.2, that the cause of motion is recip- 
rocally acted on by the object it moves.^? Aristotle here presupposes that all 
acts of motion from movers which are, themselves, subject to motion are the 
result of contact (@tEet), or touch (&rxec0a1).^? The mover, then, is itself affect- 
ed by what it acts on: for instance, a hot stone, if dropped in cold water, may 
act on the water by transmitting its accident, heat, to it—but then the stone 
in turn is acted on by the water's cold, and in turn becomes cold. In On Gen. 
and Corr. 1.6 Aristotle considers the possibility of causes that are not affected 
when bringing something into motion: for instance a man may grieve us, and 
in this sense 'touch' us, but we do not touch or affect him.^^ As Aristotle elabo- 
rates in 1.7, the differentiating factor of such unaffected causes is that they do 
not share the same kind of underlying matter, or ‘kind’, which is otherwise the 
basis for reciprocal contact:* thus the form or account of ‘health’, as thought 
and contemplated by the doctor, would be such an unaffected cause inasmuch 
as it is without matter in relation to the patient, while the food prescribed by 
that form to the patient is what is affected, and transformed, as it acts on the 
body.*6 At the end of 1.7 Aristotle implicitly returns back to the fire example 


42 Aristotle, Phys. 111.2, 202a3-12. 

43 Although Aristotle mainly uses the language of ‘touch’ (&rvec6ot) in GC 1.6-7. 

44 Aristotle, GC 1.6, 323a25-32. 

45 Aristotle, GC 1.7, 324b4—12: ‘Those among productive entities (t@v roti), then, which 
do not have their form in matter, are unaffected; but those which do have their form in 
matter are affected. For we maintain that one and the same matter is equally, so to say, the 
basis of either of the two opposed things— being as it were a kind; and that which can be 
hot must be made hot, provided that the heating agent is present and comes near. Hence 
(as we have said) some of the producers are unaffected while others are affected; and 
what holds of motion is the same also for the producers. For [as in motion] the first mover 
is unmoved, so among producers the first producer (16 me@tov roody) is unaffected’. (60a 
p£v ody uù év BAY Exel Thy popphy, tadta èv àrab) cv nomtixây, doa Ò’ èv bAy, ra Ovycocá. THY 
p&v yàp Any Aéyopev dpotws we cimety thy adbtiy elvan TOV dvxoceiuévov órotepovoðv, orep 
yévoc bv, TÒ 8& Suvepevov Beppòv elvat mapdvtos Tod Geppavtixod xod mAnaIaCovtoS dvdyxn 0ep- 
patverbat 516, xabdrep elpytot, TÀ piv THY ToNTIKaY dra, TH SE rra Ovrcocdt. Kal Wome iri 
XIVÝTEWŞ TOV adTOV EXEL TpÓTOV Kal ETL THV moujcucàv: Exel TE yàp TO MEATOV xvoy &xivnTtov, 
xoi ETÀ TOV TOMTIXAV TÒ TEATOV ToLody TADES.) 

46 Aristotle, GC 1.7, 324a35-b3. Cf. Bodnar and Pellegrin (2009) 280-281. 
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from Met. «.1 and concludes that, while fire contains the heat in matter, if heat 
as a form were separate from its matter (although impossible, as Aristotle con- 
cludes), or if any entity could exist without matter, then it would also be un- 
affected.^7 In this instance, while fire could still be affected by, e.g., the cold 
in water—to the degree that the fire is put out—fire contains the property of 
heat in an essential way: thus if heat existed separately, fire-as-heat would not 
be affected.^? 

Aristotle's discussion of unaffected causes in On Gen. and Corr. ultimate- 
ly forms the conceptual backdrop for considering the first causes of different 
chains of motion, as discussed in Physics v111: particularly the soul and the un- 
moved movers behind the spheres of the fixed stars and planets. For soul, Aris- 
totle in Physics V111.4—5 proves that instances of self-motion, as in living things, 
must involve a distinction between two components: an unmoved mover and 
a moved mover.?? The soul then fills the position of the unmoved mover for the 
self-moved entity within a given chain of causes, as the stone that is moved by 
the stick that, finally, goes back to a self-moved entity, as the human behind the 
hand. Just like the case of fire and heat, the soul brings about its effect of life in 
the body, and thus motion through the body, through causal synonymy: "The 
mover on the other hand is already in actuality (évépyetc), just as the hot thing 
produces heat and generally that which produces the form possesses it. [...] 
Similarly, too, in every other case where the mover must have the synonymous 
property'5? Thus the property of life and motion in the body must go back to a 
source of motion that is not moved or affected by anything else—i.e. the soul 
as the living body's immanent form, and therefore the actuality of life in the 
body?! 


47 Aristotle, GC 1.7, 324b18-22. 

48 Whether ‘heat’ is part of the definition of fire's essence (obcia)—thus, xo6' abt6 simply— 
rather than a necessary accident (cf. Met. Z.5, 1030b14-27) is unclear in Aristotle. 
Simplicius, In Cat. 254,7, identifies heat as part of the substance of fire 'by substantial 
participation’, thus implicitly the former option (xa€' atò). The status of heat's relation 
to fire became a controversial issue in late antiquity into Avicenna: on this, see Benevich 
(2017), esp. 240-246 for the reception of the issue in for late antique Greek authors. Here, 
also, Lloyd (1976)'s conclusion of ‘Platonism’ in Aristotle is mystifying, inasmuch as the 
Met. «.1 references a key example of Aristotle's notion of causality. 

49 Aristotle, Phys. V111.5 257b28-258a5. 

50 Aristotle, Phys. VIII.5 257b9-11: 16 dé xtvodv H8y evepyela Zotw, otov Geopaiver td Oeppióv xoi 
bAws yews Tò yov 16 ElSoc. wo?’ duo Td abTd xatà Td KTS Beppòv čotar xal où Osppióv. ópolwç 
dé nal TAV dv ExaoTov, öowy TO xIvodV &váyxn EXEL TO TUVAVULOV. 

51 Cf. Aristotle, De Anima 114, esp. 412a27—b24. For a comparison of Aristotle’s doctrine of 
soul in relation to the issues of reciprocal affectability in GC 1.6—7, see Buchheim (2008) 
81-82, 85-86, 92. 
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Aristotle similarly extends this argument to the unmoved movers in Phys- 
ics VIII.6 and Met. A.6, where their actuality is responsible for the motion of 
the first moved movers—namely the rotating spheres of the stars and planets. 
However a dis-analogy also exists here: the soul is part of a form-matter com- 
posite, whereas the unmoved movers of the spheres are unmoved absolutely 
rather than per accidens like the soul.5 In this case, causal synonymy works 
differently: the actuality of each unmoved mover is not the actuality of a spe- 
cific physical entity, as for the soul, but is instead a separately-existing actuality 
for itself respectively.5? Despite the fact that Aristotle seems to construe the 
unmoved mover solely as a final cause in Met. A.7,5^ Aristotle's description still 
fits with the unaffected productive cause (momtiov) in On Gen. and Corr. 1.7, 
in similar terms to the earlier example of the man who gives grief by 'touching' 
us, though we do not touch him.55 

In both instances of the soul and unmoved mover, we see that Aristotle in- 
dicates a specific kind of efficient causality that is distinct from subordinate 
causes—as for instance, moved entities that cause motion, like the hot stone 
which has already been heated by fire which warms the water. This should help 
to address A.C. Lloyd’s conundrum and illuminate Aristotle's claim in Met. o1 
about certain kinds of causes, like fire, that contain the property they cause 
to the highest degree: insofar as they begin the series of changes or produce 
the effect, they cannot be reciprocally affected, and in this regard they must 
contain the effect they bring about essentially in a way not possessed by the 
ensuing affected entities in the causal chain. While this implicit distinction 
between two kinds of essential cause is not explicitly brought out in Aristotle, 
Alexander of Aphrodisias makes the distinction explicit with his notion of pri- 
mary and instrumental efficient causes.°® Thus in Alexander's reading of the 
causal examples from Physics 11.3, the person who deliberates is more a true, 


52 Aristotle, Phys. v111.6, esp. 259b20-31. 

53 Cf. Bodnar and Pellegrin (2009) 289-290. 

54 Aristotle, Met. A.7, 1072b3—7. Although other Neoplatonists, like Ammonius (Proclus' 
disciple, somewhat ironically), interpret Aristotle's unmoved mover as an efficient and 
final cause, Proclus (e.g. in In Tim. 1, 266,21-268,24) also interprets Aristotle as making 
the unmoved mover a final cause only, for which he critiques Aristotle for not making 
the unmoved mover an efficient cause—namely insofar as it directly produces an effect, 
rather than indirectly as we have been describing. Cf. Steel (1987). For an overview of 
differing interpretations on the causality of Aristotle's unmoved mover, see among others 
Sorabji (2004) 164-170 and Sorabji (1988) 249-285. 

55 Cf. Aristotle, Phys. vi11.10, 267b7—9. On this passage in contrast to Aristotle's discussion of 
soul, see Buchheim (2008) 84-86. 

56 Testified in Simplicius, In Phys. 315,719. 
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and thus primary, efficient cause, than the doctor doing the work by himself, or 
especially the seed which is reciprocally acted upon in its causal activity. Once 
more this fits Aristotle’s discussion of unaffected and affected causes from On 
Gen. and Corr. 1.7. 

Returning to Proclus, we can now see how the Aristotelian background, 
especially articulated in Alexander, finds its way into Proclus’ framework in 
Prop. 7: although Aristotle himself would not concede the hard distinction 
Plato posits between ‘true’ and instrumental causes, Proclus ends up em- 
ploying the Aristotelian distinction of efficient causes within a more general 
Platonic backdrop for understanding causes in relation to higher kinds of 
beings. This harmonization comes out later in ET Prop. 75, where Proclus 
implicitly follows Alexander in distinguishing between primary and instru- 
mental causes: 


Every cause properly called transcends its finished product. 

For, being in the product, either the cause would be a complementary 
part of the product or it would in some way need the product for its own 
existence, and by this it would be incomplete compared to the effect. That 
which exists in the final product is rather a contributory cause (ouvaitt- 
óv) than a cause (atttov), being either a part of the generated thing or an 
instrument (ópyavov) of the producer: for both the part exists within the 
generated thing, subsisting (Um&pyov) as less complete than the whole; 
and the instrument serves the producer for the process of generation, but 
is unable to determine for itself the measures of production. Therefore 
every cause properly called (xvpiws), inasmuch as it both is more perfect 
than that which is from it, and itself furnishes the measure for genera- 
tion, transcends the instruments, the elements, and in general all that is 
described as a contributory cause. 


Trav TÒ xvpiwç altiov Aeyópevov EEjpytat Tod d'xoxeAécpuorcoc. 

ev adtT@ yap dv, Y, cuuTAnpwtixov adtod dmdpyov rj Sedpevov mto adtod 
npòç TO elvat, &dteAdotepov ev ely tadty Tod aitiatod. TÒ 86 ev TH drotEAE- 
paT ov cvvaitiov cott UaAAOV Ñ alitiov, Ü uépoc öv Tod ywvopevon rj dpyavov 
Tob moto0vroc: TO TE ydp uépoc EV TH Yywopévo &oxiv, ATEAEOTEDOV Ùndpyov 
tod CAov, xai TÒ dpyavov TH MoLobvtt mpdg THY Yévectv SovAEvEL, TH METOA THC 
TOI TEWS ApoptCev ExvT ph Suverpevov. rav doa To xupiws aitiov, et ye xoi 
TEAELOTEPOV EOT! TOD AT’ AdTOD Kal TO METPOV AUTO TH yevécet TAPEYETAL, xal 
TOV òpydvwv eEjontar xai TAV otoIeiwv Kal Te&VTWY dA Gc TAY xaX oupévov 
cvvatriov. 
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Here we see Proclus refining what he initially sets out in Prop. 7: the cause 
‘properly-called’ (xupiws) is not just greater but must also transcend its effect. 
Following the Timaeus and Phaedo, Proclus categorizes the other kinds of 
causes as ‘contributory causes’ (cvvaitia): particularly the ‘instrumental cause’ 
(tò dpyevov) and the ‘elements’ (ctotyeia). What distinguishes the latter is that 
they ‘subsist’ as part of the ontological components of the entity in question— 
which Proclus elsewhere specifies as the formal and material cause.” Instru- 
mental causes by contrast remain distinct from the effect as cvvaitia, since 
they are proximate efficient causes and function as intermediaries between 
the first, efficient cause and the final product. An example of this would be 
the principle, Nature, which for Proclus is not equivalent to the formal cause, 
as one might read Aristotle's definition,?? but instead actively brings about 
the production of enmattered forms through the inherent formative prin- 
ciples (Aóyot) that it receives from the transcendent Forms.*?? In this respect 
Proclus adjusts his understanding of Nature within the interpretation of the 
Timeaus' Demiurge as an 'instrument'—or rather mediator—in the formation 
of matter: while unlike Soul, which is separate from matter, Nature fits with 
the Timeaus’ intermediate type of being that is divided about bodies.®° Thus as 
immanent within bodies, Nature cannot be an efficient cause in itself without 
reference to a prior, transcendent cause like Soul. 


57 In Tim. 1, 26115-18; cf. Simplicius, In Phys. 316-19. Elsewhere Proclus classifies final 
and paradigmatic causes, alongside the efficient cause, as under the ‘proper’ (xupiws) 
cause: see In Parm. 983,1-2. Proclus (in Damascius, In Phil. 4119) may also implicitly 
agree with Iamblichus, who subordinates the paradigmatic and final under the efficient 
cause (Simplicius, In Cat. 327,6 ff.); cf. Steel (2003) 182. For the full list of causes—between 
efficient, paradigmatic, final (for aitia properly) and material, formal, and instrumental 
(for cvvaícia), see also In Tim. 1, 263,19—264,3 and In Alc. 168,21-169,2. 

58 Aristotle, Phys. 113, 193a30—b12. For Proclus’ interpretation, see In Tim. 1, 10,6—7. 

59 In Tim. 1, 1015-21. For a detailed analysis of Proclus view of Nature, see Martijn 
(2010) 19-65. 

60 Cf. Plato, Tim. 35a2-3. 

61 Perhaps related to the impossibility of Nature to be an efficient cause (qua transcen- 
dent), Proclus is notably ambivalent on whether there is an unparticipated monad that 
is ‘Nature-itself’, where Proclus typically divides each level of being into unparticipated/ 
participated classes (as we will discuss more below). On this issue see Martijn (2010) 
39-54, and Martijn's conclusion in 43: ‘... for Proclus the existence of an imparticipable 
monad of Nature is beyond dispute, and that he dissolves the paradox of the impartici- 
pable monad simply by not calling it a nature. This may not sound like a solution at all, 
and in a sense it is not. I maintain that in the case of Nature Proclus has to bend the rules 
of his own metaphysics in order to allow for a lowest transitional hypostasis (after Soul) 
between the intelligible realm and the realm of the sensible. 
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As we will later see, the significance of Prop. 75 is that it gives us an import- 
ant context for Proclus’ distinction between unparticipated and participated 
causes. Although the latter are themselves true aitia rather than cvvattia, Pro- 
clus employs an analogous argument for distinguishing participated from un- 
participated causes: insofar as the latter are responsible for the effect across all 
participants, the participated then becomes an analogous ‘instrument’ of the 
unparticipated as that by which the effect comes about. 


21.2 évépyeta, ddvauis, and Causal Synonymy in Proclus 

While Proclus establishes that true causes transcend both their effects and 
contributory causes (cuvattia), we may still wonder what necessitates the pro- 
ductive cause employing a cuvaíttoc, or an instrument (dpyavov), in every case. 
Although one may take for granted Alexander's distinction between primary 
and instrumental efficient causes, it is not clear on Aristotle's causal model 
that every primary efficient cause needs or employs an instrumental cause. 
The first unmoved mover is one example of this: for Aristotle only two terms 
suffice, between the unmoved mover (as what exists purely in actuality/évép- 
yet) and the first moved mover (as that which is always being brought to act, as 
moving in a circle).9? On Aristotle’s definition of motion back in Physics 1111-3, 
only the actuality of the external cause of motion (i.e. the efficient cause) is 
needed to account for the moved thing coming into act. For Proclus, as we will 
see, this picture is subtly but importantly changed: a middle ‘complete power’ 
(teàcia Stvaptc) is added between the source of actuality and the ‘incomplete 
power’ (&teAns Sbvapic)—standing in for Aristotle’s moved object. This mid- 
dle category plays essentially the same role as the instrumental cause earlier 
discussed, and it becomes necessary to explain how the actualized ‘form’ or 
property comes about in the effect. 

We find Proclus effectively restating Aristotle’s principle of prior actuality® 
in ET Prop. 77, when he asserts that all that exists potentially is brought to ac- 
tuality (slg tò Evepyeia) by an entity which is in actuality what that thing is in 
potentiality. In the proposition, Proclus recognizes that the potential cannot 
bring itself into act, which recalls Aristotles argument in Physics v111.5 that 
self-moving entities do not exist as simple wholes: in other words, they cannot 


62 Aristotle, Met. A.7, esp. 1072a19—27, b5-10. 

63 To borrow the term from Hankinson (1998) 449. 

64 ET Prop. 77, 72,20-30. The language of motion is notably left out in the proposition, per- 
haps reflecting Proclus’ application of this principle to the intelligible realm prior to phys- 
ical motion. On the issue of motion in the intelligible and physical realms, see Opsomer 
(2009) and Gersh (1973). 
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act on themselves in the same respect® without positing the distinction be- 
tween unmoved and moved movers.96 To this degree Proclus faithfully follows 
Aristotle's model. 

It is later in ET Prop. 79 that Proclus partially shifts away from Aristotle's 
notion of actuality, when he argues that all that ‘comes to be’ (t&v tò ytvóuevov) 
involves a complete power (Svvayw teAsiav), pertaining to the producer, and an 
incomplete power (dtvayuw ateAy), pertaining to the effect.57 Here Proclus ref- 
erences Aristotle's own distinction between active and passive dtvaic in Met. 
@.1: for every (passive) potentiality/Sdvapuc of B to be acted on by A, there is a 
corresponding (active) power/8óvojuc for A to act on B.99 Passive potentiality 
is then derived from active potentiality, which Aristotle indicates as the source 
of motion? (paralleling the definition of efficient cause in Phys. 11.3). Where 
Proclus implicitly differs from Aristotle is when he claims that every actuality 
(evepyeta) proceeds from an indwelling power (¿x duvdpews tig Evoboys): ‘If the 
producer were to be without power, how would it act and produce another?’ 
For Aristotle, all active 8óvoquc implies actuality, but not every actuality nec- 
essarily implies active power. One sees this later in Met. 0.8, where Aristotle 
establishes the primacy of actuality to potentiality, implicitly in both active 
and passive senses.” A case in point is Aristotle’s emphasis in Met. A.6 that the 
unmoved mover must be entirely in actuality, prior to 8óvoquc in both passive 
and even active senses, since it guarantees the eternal motion of the stars and 
planets.’? Given this, Proclus does not entirely disagree in the end: although 
&vépyeto implies active, or complete, Sbvapics, Proclus makes active 80voquc de- 
pendent on a thing's subsistence (Srapéts), so that ğóvapıç and evepyeta come 


65 See for instance Aristotle, Phys. v111.5, 257a12-17, with the problematic example of the 
teacher undergoing learning in the same respect in which he teaches. See also Met. 0.1, 
1046a28-29. 

66 Aristotle, Phys. V111.5, 257b30-258a21. Cf. Opsomer (2009) 207-209, Gersh (1978) 28, n. 6. 

67 ET Prop. 79, 7418-26. 

68 Aristotle, Met. O3, 1046a9-15. Cf. Aristotle, De Anima 11.5, 417a22—-b1, where he makes a 
similar, if parallel, two-fold distinction between first and second potentiality, using the 
example of a potential knower: 'The one [sense of a potential knower] because his kind 
or matter is such and such, the other because he can reflect when he wants to, if nothing 
external prevents him: (ó pëv ötı 16 yévoc Tolodtov xai Y, bAy, ó ò’ ötı BovAnfetc Suvatoc Jew- 
pety, dv py TL xwAvon xv EEwOev.) 

69 Aristotle, Met. 83, 1046215318. 

70 ET Prop. 79, 74,22—23: elte yàp TO mtotoOv uh Exot Govoquv, TAS Evepynoel xoi rooe elc do. 

71 Cf. esp. Aristotle, Met. ©.8, 1049b4-12. 

72 See esp. Aristotle, Met. A.6, 1071b25-1072a4. Cf. Menn (2016), who argues that Aristotle 
implicitly permits a one-sided notion of possibility (Sbvatov) for the unmoved mover, i.e. 
to act eternally in the way it does, rather than a two-sided notion, as in the case of the 
knower from De Anima 11.5 (see above). 
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second and third after SmapEt¢ which is the first ontological category.” This al- 
lows for Proclus to account for the emergence of different levels of beings, like 
the production of Soul from Intellect, where there is otherwise a discontinuity 
in causal synonymy: in other words, Intellect is not Soul by actuality, but it is 
potentially Soul insofar as it contains the active Stvauts to produce it.” In this 
latter respect, Umapéc for Proclus plays a functionally similar role to the priori- 
ty of évépyeta for Aristotle, inasmuch as a thing’s trapét¢ may also pre-contain 
the power, and therefore actuality, to bring about its effect into actuality.” 

Proclus’ distinction of active dbvapics from passive ğóvapıç leads him to fur- 
ther claim that the cause not only contains, but produces, a 80voquc in the ef- 
fect. We should consider Proclus' proof in detail: 


All that is participated separately is present to the participant through an 
inseparable power which it implants. 

For if it subsists separately from the participant and not in it, in the 
sense that it has acquired existence (bmdctacww) in it, then they need a 
certain intermediary to connect one to the other, being more similar to 
the participated entity and yet in the participant itself. For if the former 
[scil. the participated] is separate, how can [the participant] participate 
that which contains neither it nor another entity from it? Therefore a 
power or irradiation (£AXoqupic) proceeding from the participated to the 
participant must link both, and this will be that through which there is 
participation, [between] the participated and participant. 

ET Prop. 81, 7612-21 


Ty TO xtoptc'tc uerexópevov Sik TIVES &yooplexou Quvdeoc, Hv Evdidwot, TA 
METEXOVTL rápsottv. 


73 See e.g. In Tim. 11 138,6—-14. Proclus connects the three ontological terms with the princi- 
ples of Being, Life and Intellect: Intellect’s existence in actuality then depends on Being 
as its subsistence (Umapéc) and Life as its potentiality/power (Stvays): cf. Chlup (2012) 
94-95. See also Martijn and Gerson (2017) 55-57, esp. n. 59. 

74 For instance, Intellect produces Soul, but its subsistence (Unapéts) differs from that of 
Soul; however Soul pre-subsists (neotmépyovtos) in Intellect, insofar as it is identical with 
its effect in the manner of a cause (xaT aitiav). See later ET Prop. 103. See also Gersh (1978) 
33-36, esp. n. 45, on the inter-relation of potentiality and actuality, i.e. for causes on differ- 
ent levels that are either potentially [X] while actually [Y]. 

75  Aswewillsee in the following Ch. 3, Damascius problematizes this specific issue: how can 
causes which are not actually—X, produce actually—X,? As we have seen, Proclus modifies 
the Aristotelian model of causal synonymy to allow for cases like Intellect to produce Soul 
without Intellect being Soul in brapktc. But if Önapěıçş functions like Aristotle's évépyeta, 
then one faces a difficulty to explain how Intellect produces a distinct entity like Soul. 
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ei yàp AUTO YwWELOTOV Umd&pyYEl TOD LETEYOVTOS Kal oùx čaty EV &xelvo, WC 
THV ÚTÓTTACIV ÈV EAUTO xexcv uévov, Set y] TIVOÇ AÙTOTÇ HETÓTNTOÇ cuvExoüovc 
QatEpov mpóc Occepov, ópototépotc TH METEYOMEVW KAITOL EV AUTH TH METEXOVTL 
ovoys. El yàp &xelvo YWPLOTOV EOTI, TAS TODTO METEYEL, ure AVTO Exetvo ëyov 
unte do àT adtod; Sbvapis dpa am’ Exetvon xod £o apis elc TO METEXOV mpo- 
eModon ovverpe duqw xal Td pèv Zotar Sr ob Y) wébektc, Td SE peteyópevov, 
TÒ O€ LETEXOV. 


Proclus adds an additional condition for causation: not only must the cause 
(1) be in actuality what the effect is potentially (as in Prop. 77), or (2) have an 
active dbvapis by which it brings to act (as in Prop. 79), but (3) it must implant 
(€vdtSwot) an immanent power in the participant. Prop. 75 made it clear that 
true efficient causes necessitate ontological separation and transcendence 
over their effects, while here we find one consequence for positing such causes 
without also positing intermediaries like cuvaitia. Prop. 81 thus gives us the 
reason for positing instrumental causes like the intermediate power which is 
implanted in the effect. 

In Prop. 80, Proclus applies this principle to the case of body: in itself, body 
does not possess any capacity for action, or production, but only through par- 
ticipation in a bodiless entity—implicitly a particular soul or Nature—does 
it causally act."6 Prop. 79's active 8ovajuc then becomes the middle term be- 
tween the cause and the final effect which is brought to act: the body can only 
act in virtue of a bodiless entity—implicitly a separately-existing entity, like 
a soul—but that action can only happen in virtue of an active power imma- 
nent in the body (@cte od xo65 oôpa nomos, d.t Kata THY Tod moiety Ev orco 


76 ET Prop. 80, 74,27-30: ‘Every body by its own nature undergoes affection (m&cyew), and 
every bodiless entity [by its own nature] produces: the former being in themselves inac- 
tive, and the latter impassible; but through communion toward the body, the bodiless 
entity too undergoes affection, just as bodies are also able to produce through participa- 
tion of bodiless entities’ (nav oôpa macys xo atò méqpuxe, nâv SE AoWLATOV motelv, TO 
ev ddpaves öv xad’ add, TO SE dnraléç: toys SE xad TO dowuatov Sid THY TdS TÒ oput KOLVW- 
viav, coc Oóvorcat motely xoi Tà TwpELTEL Sid THY TAY dow"dTwY uexovcíav). See also Opsomer's 
elaboration of this phenomenon in (2009) 213: ‘Everything which belongs to “that which 
becomes divisible around bodies" [citing In Tim. III.2, 152,10—-11] is coextended (cvv8uccá- 
peva) with body. Yet because of their incorporeal character these things are still forces 
and causes of motion. In this respect they differ from the bodies themselves, which are 
not able to impart motion. What we would describe as body A hitting body B and thereby 
dislodging B is conceptualised in a different way by Neoplatonists. Responsible for the 
motion of B is not A, but the incorporeal qualities of A. Cf. Barnes (1983) for a thorough, if 
somewhat tendentious, analysis of Prop. 80. 
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ddvamtv).”? Aristotle's favorite example, '[particular] man causes man’, thus 
still applies in virtue of each particular man possessing a participated incor- 
poreal power (i.e. nature, or ultimately that particular man's soul) by which 
production happens." In turn, Prop. 81 shows how this interaction works be- 
tween the bodiless entity and the body: bodies receive an intermediate power 
in virtue of which the participated properties shared with the transcendent 
cause are brought about.”9 

We should note one additional, important characteristic of the interme- 
diate power in Prop. 81: Proclus claims it is ‘more similar (ópotóvepov) to the 
participated term and yet in the participant itself'?— while the participant 
remains dissimilar to the producer. Causal synonymy for Proclus then entails 
that what the cause immediately produces is like itself, although the final ef- 
fect, that is the participant, remains distinct in kind from the producer (and 
implicitly the immanent power in it). One should then distinguish two kinds 
of ‘effect’ in relation to the producer: there is the power that is ‘more similar’ to 
the producer (the immediate effect), and the ‘finished’ effect (&moteAéopat0¢) 
which is the participant (the final effect). This marks a subtle but significant 
difference in causal synonymy from Aristotle, where the final effect becomes 
the same in kind with the producer, as ‘man produces man’ For Proclus, the 
final effect that comes to be from a producer is distinct, as Soul is distinct from 
its producer, Intellect, while body is distinct from its producer, Soul (or Na- 
ture): thus for living body, it can only have the term, ‘living’, in virtue of the 
power that Soul implants in it—and it is this intermediate power that is syn- 
onymous with the cause. 

We see this principle generally illustrated in ET Prop. 28, where Proclus 
claims in all cases, ‘Every producer brings to existence entities similar to itself 


77 ET Prop. 80, 76,6-7. 

78 Given this, one needs to be cautious about translationg moetv in ET Prop. 80: Dodds trans- 
lates this as ‘acts’ (which is inconsistent with his previous translations of moetv as ‘pro- 
duces’), but it fails to capture the context of productivity that Proclus attaches to causes 
in the earlier propositions—we would expect Proclus to use évepyetv or the like if he 
meant ‘acts’ simply. Here I believe Proclus has in mind cases like ‘man produces man’ 
from Aristotle, where he still supports this statement but only in virtue of participation of 
higher, true productive causes. 

79 One can see here the framework by which Proclus criticizes Aristotle’s unmoved mover, 
based on the differences in approach to actuality: for Proclus, it is not enough to posit a 
cause that exists in complete actuality (xaT évépyetav) next to the affected object, but the 
cause must implant an active power to bring about the effect in the object. See In Parm. 
922,116. Cf. Steel (1987) 215-217, and earlier n. 54. 

80 ET Prop. 81, 761617. 
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before dissimilar entities'?! The proposition first establishes, on the basis of 
Prop. 7, that such causes cannot produce what is the same as themselves, in 
particular if they are the first efficient causes of a different order of effects: the 
effect must, in some sense, be distinct. Yet the effect cannot be wholly dis- 
tinct from the cause, if the effect participates in the cause and receives being 
(oùcia) from it: for Proclus there must then be ‘sympathy’ (cvpnaGés) between 
the cause and its effect, even while they are distinct from each other.8? One of 
the outcomes of this is that a cause like the One cannot immediately produce 
the physical realm, much less the intelligible realm (contra Plotinus), but must 
instead produce entities similar to itself (e.g. particular ‘ones’, or henads—as 
we will see below)*? before the derivation of lower levels (as Intellect produces 
Soul, and Soul in turn produces Nature and the material world).9^ In turn, this 
characterizes Proclus' claim in Prop. 81 that the immanent power in the partic- 
ipant must be more similar, i.e. ‘united’, to its separately-existing cause, while 
distinct insofar as it does not have a separate existence. 

To return back to the issue of causal synonymy, we should consider how 
Proclus accounts for the derivation of different kinds of beings: if producers 
bring about entities that are only like themselves, how are dissimilar entities 
produced? As we have seen earlier, each cause must have an active power to 
bring about its effect. Proclus however does not limit this power to the pro- 
duction of immanent powers in each participant, which are the same (or sim- 
ilar) in kind, but also extends it to lower, secondary entities. In ET Prop. 56, 
Proclus establishes that, 'every entity that is produced from secondary entities 
is produced from prior and more causative (aitiwtépwv) entities, from which 
the secondary causes were also produced’.® Thus, A not only produces B, but 


81 ET Prop. 28, 3210-1: ty TÒ Tapcyov xà Öpora póc EAUVTO TPO Tv &vopoiwv ogletvjot. See 
Opsomer (2015)'s argument that mp0 should be read as ‘as opposed to'—i.e. the cause 
produces 'similars' rather than dis-similars. 

82 ET Prop. 28, 3217-21. 

83 See below 4.1.3. 

84 The antecedent for Proclus’ proof can be found in Plotinus, Enn. 11.9.3, esp. 1-12, where 
Plotinus establishes that each principle (i.e. the One, Intellect, and Soul) must give a share 
of itself to its lower effects, connected with which he uses the example of fire and heat as 
communicating fire to other objects. In turn, this latter case demonstrates Plotinus’ prin- 
ciple of ‘double activity’, where each producer is characterized by an internal and external 
activity: see Enn. V.1.3, 7-17; cf. discussion in Emilsson (2017) 48 ff., O'Meara (1993) 63-66. 
See Syrianus, In Met. 109,34, where Proclus’ version is stated; cf. Dodds’ commentary in 
Proclus (1963) 216. 

85 ET Prop. 56, 54,4-6: r&v Tò 0o TAV Ocutépov napayópevov xoi ATÒ TAY MPOTEPWV xat aitiw- 
TÉPWV TAPÅYETAL pellovenc, ap’ Qv xal và ÕeútEpa naphyeto. For a general discussion of this 
principle, cf. Chlup (2012) 83-86. 
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also C through (81) B, since A pre-contains the power of B to produce C.86 
For the case of the One and Intellect, the One not only produces an entity like 
itself—for instance, the henads, or the principle, Being— but also dissimilar 
entities—for instance, Intellect: whereas Being directly produces Intellect, the 
One is ‘more causative’ of Intellect insofar as its power allows for the produc- 
tion both of Being-itself and the power of Being to produce Intellect.5? Prop. 56 
then warrants an understanding of causality where the cause's power allows 
for a greater number of terms to come forth from the cause—thus A is able 
to produce C, D, and other subsequent entities, through the distribution of A's 
power in B to produce C, D, and so on. Causes then produce strictly what are 
like themselves (Prop. 28): causal synonymy therefore applies only between A's 
production of B. As we will later see in Ch. 4, this allows for Proclus to claim 
that the One produces ‘all things’ (as A causing B and C), including plurality, 
without also saying that the One is causally synonymous with plurality? (i.e. 
A as synonymous with C). This becomes a crucial factor when we soon look at 
the relation between the unparticipated and participants of the unparticipat- 
ed's essential character. 

While causes pre-contain the powers to produce dissimilar entities, we still 
have yet to account for the mechanism by which these entities are brought 
to act. For instance, while Intellect has the power to produce Soul, how does 
Soul come to be as Soul after Intellect? Proclus accounts for the final stage 
between power from Intellect and the actuality of Soul through the concept 
of self-constitution: entities that do not exist in a substrate or another enti- 
ty produce and define their own being.9? For Proclus, self-constitution then 


86 Cf. Opsomer (2015) 437. 

87 For the sake of the example I refer to the One's ‘power’, although strictly speaking the 
One does not internally have power (8)vapuc), since this implies plurality—instead power 
manifests as a separate entity, as the Unlimited, below the One (see ET Prop. 92; discussed 
below, 4.4.1). So technically in this example a more correct example is the particular 
henad (i.e. the Limit) which produces Being, which is in turn more causative of Intellect. 
Since the henads are the participated counterparts of the One, the One by proxy would 
be causative in this sense. 

88 Aswe will see in the next chapter and Ch. 4, this becomes a central issue for Damascius: if 
A produces B and C, shouldn't A be causally synonymous with C, as well as B? That is, 
if the One produces 'all things'—via an intermediary, like the henads, or in Damascius' 
case, the Unified—why can't the One be synonymous with ‘all things’, as Proclus would 
deny? This becomes the point of departure for Damascius' causal framework in response 
to Proclus. 

89 ET Prop. 40, 41. Cf. In Tim. 1, 232,u-18. For a discussion of self-constitution, see Chlup 
(2012) 70—73, Steel (2006), and Gersh (1973) 128-136. In a forthcoming work I plan to 
expand on Proclus' metaphysics on self-constitution. 
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accounts for the emergence of different levels of being, or of different kinds of 
beings, insofar as entities like Soul have their identity within themselves and 
not in another.9° While Intellect causes Soul, strictly speaking it only causes 
the power for Soul to produce itself gua Soul. In this sense, self-constitution 
explains the gap between causal synonymy and the production of dissimilar 
entities by higher causes. 


21.3 Productive Causes and Two Kinds of Intermediaries 
To recap, we have seen that productive causes for Proclus necessitate two 
distinctions: the primary cause itself, and an instrumental, secondary cause 
that mediates the effect between the primary cause and the participant. So 
far we have only seen the primary cause’s active power (db0vaytc) function 
as an instrument of the cause. Proclus generalizes the dynamic between 
primary and instrumental causes across a broader spectrum to include two 
kinds of mediate causes: in ET Prop. 64, Proclus claims that, ‘Every monad 
that is a principle (&pxıxů povàç) brings to existence a two-fold number [of 
entities]: one, that of self-complete existences (attoteA@v broctacewv), and 
second, that of irradiations (€AAdupewv) that have acquired existence (d76- 
otactw) in other things'?! This ultimately leads to the distinction between 
unparticipated and participated entities, which we will discuss below, but 
beforehand it is important to note the implicit two-fold intermediaries that 
each doyixy povàç produces. With this last term Proclus indicates ‘monads’ 
or causes that are the first principles of a particular order of beings. Thus 
for the monad of Soul, as cause of life and self-motion, two intermediar- 
ies result in bringing about the effect in bodies: self-complete ‘souls’, and 
the immanent power of ‘soul’ in each participant body?? This time, each 
productive cause which is an dey povàç is not only responsible for the 
immanent power (as in ET Prop. 81), but also ‘self-complete existences’ over 
the affected entities: 
For if procession is according to descent (xa@’ Specw) through entities 
that are proper to constitutive causes (bmoctatixots aitiots), both com- 
plete entities from entirely complete causes and incomplete entities 
through these intermediates proceed in a well-ordered way: so that there 
will be (7) self-complete existences (dmootdcet¢), and (2) incomplete 


9o Cf. ET Prop. 41, 42,32-44,6. 

91 ET Prop. 64, 60,20-22: rtáco dpyva uova Sittov delotyaw aplOudy, Tov LEV QÙTOTEAÔV TO- 
atdcewy, Tov dé EAAcpewv Ev &répotc THY UMOCTATW KEXTHUEVWV. 

92 As with living bodies in ET Prop. 80. 
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existences. The latter (2) immediately belong to the participants (for be- 
ing incomplete, they are in need of substrates (bmoxetpevwv) for their sub- 
sistence), while the former (7) make the participants belong to them (for 
being complete, they fill the participants with themselves and establish 
them in themselves, and they are not in need of inferior entities for their 
existence). 


ET Prop. 64, 60,23-31 


ei yàp xa’ Üpeow ý mpd0do¢g Sid t&v oixeiwv rotg órooxotixoic qitioiç, xal 
ATÒ TÖV TAVTEAEIWV TÀ véAstot xor ÕIA TOUTWY HETWV xà ATEAH npóstoty EÙTA- 
xoc Wote ai rev Eoovtat adtoterets brootdcetc, ai 8& &tErels. xal adto Lev 
yivovtat Hoy xv petexdvtwv (atEAEts yàp odoat Seovtat TAY brroxEILEvwv elc 
Thv Eavtdv ÜnopEtv): al 8& Exvt&v morodat th petéyovta (xA yàp obcot 
TANPOdat MEV EXUTAV Exetva xal EdpcCovaw ev Eavtaic, Seovtat dé oddev THV 
KATASEETTEPWY elc THY UMOTTACL THY EAUTOV). 


In this case we can see Proclus’ version of causal synonymy employed: self- 
complete entities (adtoteAcic bmoctdcetc) are like the deyixy povàç insofar as 
the latter is ‘entirely complete’. Self-complete entities in turn fall short of their 
cause inasmuch as they exist as a plurality9? The latter in turn produce the 
‘irradiations’ that are present in the participants, just like the immanent power 
produced in Prop. 81— ‘like’ their immediate priors in kind or form, but un- 
like inasmuch as they subsist only in another entity. One should notice that 
Prop. 81 is focused on the relation between (7) and (2), whereas Prop. 64 gener- 
alizes this principle for both the ‘monad’ or cause of an order of beings—thus 
between the dpxuc) uova (7), and also, by proxy, (2). In this sense, both self- 
complete entities and the 'irradiations' are employed as instrumental causes 
of the monad, although in different ways: first, self-complete entities (7), in- 
sofar as they exist separately to their effects, still function as primary causes, 
but only relative to their specific effect, whereas the 'irradiations' (2) are still 


93 X ET Prop. 64, 60,31-62,4: ‘Self-complete existences (bmoctdcetc), then, while they fall short 
of their originative monad through their differentiation into plurality, are made alike in a 
certain way to the monad through [each being a] self-complete subsistence. Incomplete 
entities, on the other hand, fall away from that which exists in itself, both by being in 
other entities and as incomplete from the entirely-completing monad. But entities which 
proceed are through similar entities as far as the entirely dissimilar’. (ai uèv obv acoveAeic 
bro táceic, Sta THV elc TANGO Sidxptow NAATTWLEVaL THS d'gxucíjc oro tv Lovddoc, dia THV avTO- 
TEAR Urapétv duorodvtat my mpd exetvyy: al SE dteAeic xod TH ev dAAotC elvat tÅ xad’ abtiyy 
beeotwoys xod TH ATEAET TH Mdvta TeAlovans Apeothxaov. at dé npóo8ot Sick TAY ópoiwv xpt 
TOV TAVTY &vopoiwy.) 
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dependent on coordination from their proximate cause, and in this sense they 
are absolutely instrumental causes. 

What this ultimately shows is that Proclus conceives of the monad of each 
order as the primary cause of an effect produced at lower levels, so that even 
intermediaries of type (7) act as ‘instruments’ of the first cause or monad— 
even though they are complete in themselves. One must bear this in mind with 
the unparticipated and participated below, especially where Proclus conceives 
the former in the role of the dpyixy povas. Furthermore these two senses of an 
intermediary also apply to two senses of being ‘participated’: either as a sepa- 
rate entity, or as an immanent power. However both kinds ultimately become 
instrumental causes for the unparticipated, either in an analogous sense (as 
for the self-subsisting entities) or literally. 


2.2 Unparticipated and Participated Causes 


In the previous section we saw how Proclus brings together a Platonic 
framework that distinguishes between aitia and cuvaitia within an Aristo- 
telian rubric of causal explanation according to évépyeta and 8ovoquc. This 
leads Proclus to make a distinction between primary and instrumental effi- 
cient causes by which the final effect is brought about. Now we should see 
how Proclus carries this structure over to his general framework for partici- 
pation, and in particular his distinction between unparticipated and partic- 
ipated causes. One problem we should consider is this: while it may make 
sense to speak of productive causes employing intermediate causes (as we 
found, two kinds of intermediate causes), what necessitates positing an un- 
participated cause for participants in a given property? And why, if not how, 
is the unparticipated a productive cause if it has no direct causal relation 
with the participants? 

We should first look in detail at Proclus' proof for the unparticipated and 
participated in ET Prop. 23: 


Every unparticipated principle brings to existence the unparticipated, and 
all participated existences (vmoctécetc) are raised upwards to unparticipat- 
ed subsistences (indpéets). 

[Pr] For the unparticipated, which has the account of a monad—just 
as it belongs to itself and not to another, and just as it transcends the 
participants—generates out of itself entities that are able to be partic- 
ipated. For either it will be established as unproductive by itself, and it 
would then have no honor; or, it will give something from itself, and that 
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which receives participates, while what is given is brought to existence in 
a participated way. 

[P2] Every participated entity, on the other hand—becoming that 
which belongs to a certain particular, by which it is participated—is sec- 
ondary to that which is present in the same way to all and has filled all 
things from itself. For that which is in one is not in the others, while that 
which is present to all in the same way, in order that it may illuminate 
all, is not in one but before all things. For either it is in all, in one among 
all, or before all. But that which is in all would be divided into all, and 
again would require another principle to unify the divided; and further 
all would no longer participate the same principle, but this one and that 
another, through the unity being divided. And if it be in one out of all, it 
will no longer belong to all but to one. If then that which is both com- 
mon belongs to those entities which are able to participate, and also that 
which is the same belongs to all, it will be prior to all: and this is the un- 
participated. 

ET Prop. 23, 26,22-34 


TOV TO à iéOexcov DgioTyay aq’ ExvTOD TH peTEXóp EVA, xod TACO al uevcexópe- 
vat broatdcets cig duebextous brcpEets &vateivovtar. 

TO LEV yàp deextov, Lovddas Exo Adyov wç ExvTOD dv xai oùx dAAOU xoi 
we e&ypnuevov Tay petexovtwy, &moyevva TA etéyec Oat Suvdpeva Ñ yàp &yo- 
vov cotyeetat xd’ abtd, xal ovdéev dv Exot tipov: Ñ woer Tı ag’ Ewvtod, xal TO 
p&v AaBov uexéoys, TO 8& 8o0£v béo t] METEXOMEVWC. 

TÒ 8€ ueceyóp.evov mv, TIVÒÇ yevópevov bg’ of peETÉXETAL, SedtEpdv ott TOÔ 
mácty Ó OLWG NAPÓVTOÇ Kal NAVTA AP’ £toxo0 MANPWCOVTOS. TO LEV yàp ev &vi 
dv év tolg dot oùx EaTIv TÒ bE mtáctv WoAtTWS motpóv, va mácty EA, 
ox Ev évi &etty, GAA TPO TAY návtwv. Ñ yàp ev máctv istw Ñ Ev évi TV TA- 
VTWY Y TPO TAY TAVTWV. HAAR TO LEV Ev nâo dv, uepuoO£v elc návta, TAL XA- 
ov dv B£otro Tob TÒ pepiabEv EviCovtoc: xal odxEeT’ dv Tod adtod peTEXoL NAVTA, 
GANG TO LEV doo, TÒ dé hAAOV, Tod Evdc ueptoOEvroc. el 8£ Ev Evi cv mávxov, 
oùxéTI TAY Mé&VTWY ZoTal, GAN’ Evdc. el oĝv xal xotyóv TAY LETEXELV Buvauévoov 
xal TO ALTO TAVTWY, TPS TAY TAVTWV EoTaL TOOTO SE diiéOex cov. 


Proclus’ first argument in [Pr] is effectively a restatement of the earlier Prop. 21 
which proves that each order of a plurality of beings is coordinated and caused 
by a single principle or monad (&pyıx) uovac).9^ In this argument Proclus then 


94 ET Prop. 21, 24,1-3: ‘Every order which begins from a monad proceeds into plurality as 
coordinated with the monad, and the plurality of every order is led back to the one 
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redefines the terms from Prop. 21 with the unparticipated equated with the 
monad, while the secondary entities produced by the monad from Prop. 21 are 
associated with the entities ‘given’ by the unparticipated to the participants. 
The question in [P2] then becomes why and how the participants participate, 
not directly in one participated cause, but rather in a multitude of different 
participated entities. We see this in the first line of [P2], where the participated 
becomes ‘that which belongs to a certain particular’ (vtvóc yevopevov): ‘belong- 
ing’ here can imply both senses of the intermediate cause from earlier—either 
as an immanent entity ‘in’ the participant, or as a separately-existing entity, 
like particular souls that are correlated with, but not immanently ‘in’ their par- 
ticipating body.?5 In this regard Proclus’ argument is general and does not refer 
to only one sense of participation.?96 Even when Proclus speaks of the partic- 
ipated as either ‘in all [or] in one among all’ (7) yap ¿v nácív otw Y) Ev Evi TOV 
T&vtwv), the term is used to indicate the coordination of the participated term 
with the participant. 

If we look over to the next Prop. 24, Proclus argues that, 'every participant 
is inferior to the participated, and the participated is inferior to the unpar- 
ticipated'?" In lines 28,11-12, we find that the participant must be inferior to 
the participated since the latter is ‘that according to which the participant is 
complete’ (x06 téAetov &cxt petacyóv). If we recall Prop. 64, one characteristic 
about intermediary (2), for the ‘irradiation’ from the monad, is that it is ‘in- 
complete’ (&teAy¢) in itself by contrast to intermediary (7), which is complete 
by itself (adtoteAys). Proclus’ implicit reference in Prop. 24 to the participat- 
ed as ‘complete’, or specifically that which ‘makes complete’ the participant, 
suggests intermediary (7) from Prop. 64, but it could also refer to intermediary 
(2) in conjunction with (7). The lack of specification then implies both these 
senses in Prop. 24 and 23.98 Thus, Proclus is making a general point about both 


monad.. (xáca tåčiç dd uováBoc &pyopévn Tdetaw elc TAHGOS TH Lovadi obo otyov, xod means 
tdEEwS Td TAGs elc piav dveeryetat povdda.) 

95 Cf. Meijer (1992a) 67, which makes the same distinction for peteyópevoç in general. See 
also De Rijk (1992), esp. 26-29. 

96 X Even when Proclus refers to the participated as ‘in’ a participant, this is to indicate the 
participated's status as relative only to the participant—although he may be using cases 
of immanent participation to illustrate his point. For this reason Dodds translation of the 
participated term as 'becoming a property of that particular ...' is misleading, since this 
only captures sense (2) from Sect. 2.1.3. 

97 ET Prop. 24, 28,8-9: nv TÒ PETÉXOV Tod ETEXOMÉVOU KatadeeatEpov, Kall TO uevexópevovy TOD 
auebextov. 

98 For this reason Meijer (1992a)—as much as his distinction between petexduevov (1) and 
(11) (standing in for my distinctions (2) and (7) respectively) proves right in this case—is 
surprisingly wrong to assume that ET Prop. 23 is only about peteyópevov (1), as he seems 
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kinds of participated entities: namely that they are relative to, and coordinated 
with, their participants. 


2.21 Participated Causes as Relative to Participants: Proclus’ Shift from 
Plotinus 

Yet at this point Proclus’ claim that ‘that which is in all would be divided into 
all’ is not immediately clear: why should a Form, like Beauty-itself which is 
participated by many ‘beautiful’ particulars, be divided if it is directly partici- 
pated? For Plotinus, principles like Soul or the Forms are directly participated, 
however participation does not imply a ‘splitting’ of the Form or principle into 
many parts since the participants only ‘mirror’ the Form.?? Thus the ‘division’ 
of the Form in the participants is only apparent, since there is no essential dis- 
tinction between each participant in a given property—rather only the matter 
is divided while reflecting to various degrees the unity of the Form in which 
each particular participates.!? This follows from Plotinus emphasis that the 
intelligible world is everywhere present as a whole, and therefore beyond the 
whole/part division of the sail-cloth paradox in the Parmenides.!?! 

Proclus, likely inheriting from Iamblichus' framework,!°2 marks a depar- 
ture from Plotinus' framework. He implicitly accepts the challenge of the Par- 
menides’ sail-cloth metaphor by affirming that the immanence of the Form 
within the participants implies division. In other words, Proclus accepts that 
the Form’s instantiation (or the effect of a principle, like Soul) changes in line 
with the properties of the participant. One sees this in Proclus' example of the 


to in 76 and 86-87. And further in 86-87, he says that there is an inconsistency in Proclus’ 
framework with ET Prop. 81 (and 80, by proxy), where he assumes that the ‘separately 
participated’ (ywpiota&> peteyópevoç) is correlated with (1). However, as has been earlier 
argued, the ‘separately participated’ clearly implies (11) (our (7)), while the immanent 
'power' generated by the participated implies (1) (our (2)). 

99 See e.g. Plotinus’ analogy of images in mirrors to describe the appearances of being/forms 
in matter, in Enn. 111.6.13, 46—55. For Plotinus' discussion on participation in Soul and 
the Forms, among other passages see Enn. v1.4—5. For an in-depth discussion on these 
passages, see Strange (1992); cf. D'Ancona Costa (1996) 359-360. In a forthcoming paper 
I plan to compare and discuss further Plotinus' and Proclus' notion of sensible substance 
and participation. 

100 See Strange (1992) 494, where he calls the properties that matter acquires ‘relations of 
participation, since matter does not receive, in itself, an intelligible form from the intelli- 
gible itself, like an Aristotelian immanent form. 

101 Plato, Parm. 131a4—cn. For an overview of Plotinus’ view of substance, see Chiaradonna 
(2014b) 220-225. 

102 See Iamblichus, In Tim. Fr. 54 [= Proclus, In Tim. 11, 240,4-23]; cf. lamblichus (1973) 
160-163. 
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form of fire and its particular instantiation as an immanent power in matter 
which manifests enmattered qualities: 


Powers are (the qualities)!©? which hold together bodies and make them 
have form. For the form is one thing, while the power that derives from it 
is another. The form is partless and substantial (o0c198&c), but once it has 
taken on extension and volume, it sends forth from itself the enmattered 
powers like an exhalation (zvoyjv) and these are particular qualities. Take 
fire for example: the form of it and its substance are partless, since it is 
the real representation (yapa) of the cause of fire (for there is some- 
thing partless among the things which have parts).!9^ But though it [pro- 
ceeds] from the form in a partless way, in the fire there comes to be an 
extension and interval associated with the matter, from which the powers 
of fire have been projected (npoßéßànvtar), like heat, cooling, dampness, 
or some other thing such as this. These qualities are substantial, but they 
are by no means the essence (ovata) of fire. For essences do not come 
from qualities, neither are essence and power the same thing, but rather 
everywhere the substantial comes before the power. From the unity of 
the former proceeds a plurality of powers, and from the indivisible, di- 
visible [powers]. 
In Tim. 11, 25,5319 


Suverpets SE od (rtotótwcec ai) ovvextixai Kal cidomoLol TAY GwWHdTWV. do yàp 
TO Eldog xai HAAN Y ar’ adtod Sbvapts adtd èv yap dupes Eat xor ooct98sc, 
extabev dé xal dyxwOév olov nvonv ag’ Exvtod mpotetat tas évdAous Suvdmetc, 
Tordty tas Twas oUcotc: olov èri tod mupds TO pèv Eldog abtod xai odcia dueons 
gott Kal Ovtws yaua THs aitias Tod Ttupóc: £att ydp TL xal £v TOLG UEPLOTOTS 
dupes amd dé Tod el8ouc disp dvtoc Ev TH mpl Stdotactg adTOd yiyvetar 
xoi Exact nepi thv bAny, ag’ ho al Suvapets npoßéßAnvtar tod mupóc, olov 
Bepudtys 7] púčis 7] dypdtys H GAA xt toradty, xor cioly abtat modmTES LEV 
ovatwdstc, odcia dé Tod mupd¢ ovas: où yap Ex ToLoTHTWY at odotat o08€ 
TADTOV oùcia xoi óvapuc, HAAG mpovyyetvot MaAVTAYOD TO OdaIMdES TH Õuvåpe- 
we, xal £& Evdc &xelvou TAHGOs modetot Suvdpewv xod && ddtarpetou Sipypevov. 


103 According to Baltzly (Proclus (2008b) 71, n. 101), Diehl inserts this from the scholion 
to MS. M. 

104 Baltzly misattributes this line to Aristotle, ‘Met. 968a2’: he must mean the pseudo- 
Aristotelian work, On Indivisible Lines 968a, which Diehls thinks Proclus is referencing. 
The same line occurs in In Tim. 11, 153,8 and 194,26. 
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One should first note how the apparent, sensible effects of a given phenome- 
non, like fire, are directly related to the ovata of the quality in question: ‘fire’ in 
its essence is partless and substantially distinct from matter, but it produces 
its effect through an intermediate power! that comes to be in the material 
substrate.!96 The ‘power’ then attains properties that are proper to its partic- 
ipant: the form of fire attains the properties of extension and volume when 
immanent in body. If we compare this with Plotinus’ account of participation, 
the following differences arise. Sensible qualities in Plotinus’ account are prior 
to the substance (ovata) of a given sensible object (as sensible—not its intelli- 
gible paradigm), while there is no inherent connection between sensible and 
intelligible o9cío.107 As we saw above, for Plotinus the intelligible realm, as the 
Forms in Intellect, exists completely as a whole, so that there cannot be pri- 
ority or posteriority for intelligibles—as would be implied if the intelligible 
also existed within sensible objects.!9$ One can see an implicit corrective to 
Plotinus in lines 2516-17, above, when Proclus says that ‘essences do not come 
from qualities' but rather the other way around. Proclus tries to explain the 
direct derivation of sensible qualities from intelligible forms—both as enmat- 
tered, and as they exist transcendently in Intellect. In this respect Proclus, un- 
like Plotinus, accepts the derivation of intelligible substance within material 
substances, along the lines of an Aristotelian hylomorphism, while enmattered 
forms in themselves only find their full explanation by recourse to transcen- 
dent Forms.109 


105 This implicitly correlates with our earlier sense (2) (earlier in 2.1.3), from ET Prop. 28. 

106 Cf. Opsomer (2009) 212 on this passage and the general background: ‘Nature is the prin- 
ciple that emits ‘natural reason principles’ (pvoxot Aóyot) and thereby unfolds itself. In 
bodies these principles are realised as enmattered forms. When they, in turn, unfold 
themselves they generate qualities. The enmattered form itself is undivided (duepéc) and 
is of an essential nature (o0ct&8sc). By unfolding itself it becomes extended (éxtaév) and 
takes on spatial dimensions (6yxw6év). This amounts to its emitting enmattered powers 
(evbAoug Suvayetc), which are ‘some kind of qualities’ (norótytáç), more precisely essential 
qualities. The presence of the ‘enmattered form’ in the body is to be understood as that 
of something undivided in something divided. This form takes on extension and thus 
becomes, i.e. generates, the essential qualities. These are not identical with the essence 
(the oùcia, in this case the enmattered form), but are its powers (Suvapets). 

107 See Helmig (2006) 272, who notes Proclus’ implicit critique of Plotinus. See also 
Chiaradonna (2014b) 225-227, and n. 32. 

108 See for instance Plotinus, Enn. v1.4.2, 1-6, 14-22. 

109 See Chiaradonna (2014b) 227, n. 32, and for the general background on views of substance 
(ovote) after Plotinus see 225-227. Cf. the related discussion on this topic in Iamblichus in 
P- 57-59. 
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The greater significance of Proclus' shift from Plotinus is that it gives us one 
main motivation for why Forms as immanent in the participants should imply 
division—and further why participants participate only one, unique principle 
or form relative to themselves, rather than the primary Form itself. This frame- 
work applies not only to sensible substances, where matter is the principle 
of division,!? but also to the higher levels of Soul and Intellect: for instance, 
each particular soul which possesses the property of intellection participates 
in a specific, participated intellect, rather than the unparticipated cause, Intel- 
lect." In these cases, the principle of division is by species (si8oc) rather than 
matter, as for enmattered forms or qualities like fire (above),!? since entities 
like particular souls and intellects do not depend on a substrate but exist by 
themselves. Yet in either case, the principle which completes the participants 
necessitates 'giving' a distinct form or participated principle by which the par- 
ticipant receives its given property. In this respect, Proclus' position from ET 
Prop. 23 that the participants 'receive' something from the unparticipated ac- 
counts for the plurality of the participants and that participation implies an 
equal number of participated entities generated in relation to the participants 
of the unparticipated's characteristic property. 


2.2.2 Relating Unparticipated Causes with Participants 

Returning to ET Prop. 23, we have seen Proclus assign a productive causal role 
to the unparticipated as a monad (apy uova), particularly where it ‘gives’ or 
produces participated entities. What we should now consider is how the un- 
participated is both productive and yet not coordinated with its participants: in 
particular, what makes it such that it is uncoordinated? And in what sense is it 
separate, for instance, compared to separately participated entities—like our 
sense (7) from Prop. 64? 

One first step is to recall Proclus' statement that the unparticipated is set 
apart from the participated insofar as it is ‘present to all’, while participated en- 
tities are present only to their respective participants. This distinction becomes 
significant for the kind of existence that the unparticipated has compared to 
the participated. We see this by comparison with participated entities, where 


110 In Tim. 1, 446,24—26; see also Runia/Share's note in Proclus (2008a) 337, n. 224. 

111 ET Prop. 182-183. 

112 See above n. uo, and In Parm. 8191416: ‘Yet every monadic [soul] is constituted by its 
characteristic reason-principle: for a soul does not differ from another by matter; it will 
then differ either by nothing, or according to its form’. (movaðıxý dé maou xai xo Eve Adyov 
{tov ópéctwxev: où yàp (TH) SAY Stapéper dAAY dw, Y) odv odsevl Bto(oet tò naprav, 7] [09] 
xaT’ ei8oc.) 
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their mode of existence is contextualized by the participant: each participated 
entity is either a particular (xt)—for instance, participated intellects—or dif- 
ferentiated as a kind—for instance, particular souls by ei8oc. We see this in ET 
Prop. 67, where Proclus defines the whole/part relation analogously according 
to his general three-fold participation schema: 


For we perceive the form of each thing either (W7) in the cause, and we 
say that what pre-exists in the cause is that form as the whole-before- 
parts; or [we perceive the form] in the parts which participate in [the 
cause], and this in two ways: either (W2) in all the parts together, and this 
is the whole-of-parts (£x tv uep&v dAov),"3 from which the removal of a 
part then diminishes the whole; or (W3) in each of the parts, in the sense 
that even the part has become a whole by participation of the whole, 
which makes the part to be the whole in the manner of a part (uepucóc). 
The whole-of-parts is then the whole by subsistence (xa@’ trapétv); the 
whole-before-parts is the whole according to the cause (xat’ aitiov); and 
the whole-in-the-part is the whole by participation (xoà peGeétv). For the 
latter exists as a whole according to the last term insofar as it imitates the 
whole-of-parts—not whenever it happens to be as a part, but as it is able 
to be assimilated to a whole of which the parts are wholes. 
ET Prop. 67, 64,3-14 

Ñ yep &v tH aitia Tò Exckotou Bewpoðpev el8oc, xot Srov éxeivo mpd THV LEpaV 
A€youev TÒ ev TH aitiw mpotmoatav: H Ev xoi; uexéyoucty AÙTÀS uépsct. xoi 
todto OtyGc: T] yap ev &rotcty po tois pepect, xoi ott TOTO Ex TAV LEPwV 
Brov, ob xal dtiody uépoc dmdv EAattot TO Gov: Y) £v Exkotw TAV uepóv, WC xal 
tod pépous ata uié£OeEtv tod Gov (Aov) yeyovóroc, 8 xoi moret? Td uépoç elvot 
ov peptic. xa ÜrapEty uv odv čov TÒ Ex THY uepav: xaT aitiav Sé 7d mpd 
TOV MEPOV’ KATH uéOeEtv Se TÒ Ev TH pépet Kal yàp Toto xaT Eoxatyy Specw 
Xov, f) Mitetrat TO ¿x TOY LEPAv čov, Stav pn TÒ TUXdv Y) uépoc, AAAA TH Oo 
Suvapevov dpoporodabat o0 xal và uépy Sra eotiv. 


One should note how Proclus starts the proposition with two distinctions: the 
whole as it exists apart from the whole-part relation (Wr), and the whole as 
it is directly related to the parts—either derived from (£x) the parts together 
(W2), or within each part (W3). (W1) is then distinct by not having any relation 


113 Here I stick with Dodds’ translation of ‘whole-of-parts’, although factoring in a composi- 
tional reading of £x, translated literally it would read, ‘whole out of parts’. 
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to the parts, whereas each part has a specific relation within the whole: thus 
the whole-of-parts (W2) is directly related to all the parts together, while each 
part is individually coordinated through the ‘whole’ in it (W3). (W2)’s correla- 
tion with (W3) mirrors the claim in Prop. 23 that each participated entity ‘be- 


longs to’ its respective participant. One should also note Proclus' classification 


of (W1) as the form of wholeness ‘in the cause’, or by causality (xat aitiav), 


pana 


compared to (W2) which is a whole ‘by subsistence’ (xa@ Sxapétv), and in turn 
(W3) as ‘by participation’ (xatd wé6eEw)."4 This a fundamental position for Pro- 
clus, from Prop. 65, that all things exist in these three ways: as he phrases it, we 


pana 


‘see’ or ‘contemplate’ either the thing by itself (xa@’ SxapEw) or otherwise in its 


cause (xaT aitiav) or by participation (xoà u£0s&v).!5 This phrasing suggests 


that each entity exists, strictly speaking, only by its subsistence, while prop- 


erties not related to a thing’s subsistence can be ‘seen’ either implied in the 


effect’s subsistence, or as potentially existing in the cause’s subsistence. For 


instance, the property, ‘being’, exists in Intellect by participation, although In- 
tellect’s subsistence is not ‘being’ nor anything else but strictly Intellect-itself, 
while the property of ‘intellect’ exists in Being-itself as a cause, although the 
subsistence of Being in itself does not directly imply Intellect." In the case of 


the whole-of-parts, the ‘whole’ by its subsistence necessarily implies the specif- 
ic parts to which it belongs. Each ‘whole’ that exists by its subsistence cannot 
be representative of other wholes, even if they are essentially the same in kind, 


since they are specifically contextualized by the distinct grouping of parts they 


organize. 


114 


115 


116 


Thus, the property [X] as it exists in its cause xaT’ aitiav implies that the cause’s subsis- 
tence (imapétc) is something distinct from (and therefore greater than) the effect it pre- 
contains. See also ET Prop. 103, below (n. 116). 

Given the objective nature of the Elements as a more geometrico work, it is somewhat 
surprising that Proclus uses perceptive words, like ‘we contemplate’ (Gewpoduev) and ‘is 
seen’ (påtar), to describe the existence of attributes/subsistences in themselves or in 
their causes/effects. Proclus references 6patat only once more, in ET Prop. 210, 184,2, while 
Sewpodpev only shows up in Prop. 65, 62,20, as well as Prop. 67 above. 

Cf. ET Prop. 103, 92,1316: ‘All things are in all, but in each according to its proper nature: for 
in Being there is life (7) čwh) and intellect (6 voc); in Life, being (tò etvat) and intellection 
(tò voetv); in Intellect, being (tò eivat) and living (tò Gv); but all beings exist in one way 
intellectively (vogpac), in another vitally (Cwtixdc), and another substantively (vtwc)’. 
(ndvta èv nâow, oixetws dé ev Exkotw xal yàp ev TO övtı xai f Cary xod 6 vodc, xa &v TH of] tò 
elvai xal tò voetv, xal Ev TO và TO elvat xal xà Cv, BAN’ Srcov Lev voEpAc, Sov dé Gwtixdds, öTov 
òt övtwç dvta návta.) Note the interesting distinction between the use of infinitives (e.g. 
16 voeiv) and substantive nouns (e.g. 6 voüc) that Proclus uses for the same kind of term 
pre-contained in other terms, depending on their priority/posteriority. 
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One sees this elaborated in Prop. 69, where Proclus provides another justifi- 
cation to distinguish the whole-before-parts (W7) from each whole (W2): 


And since the whole of parts exists in many ways and in many things, it 
exists in certain things and in other things, belonging to [those] certain 
things [in one way], and belonging to [those] other things [in another 
way ].!? But the monad of all wholenesses should exist according to itself 
(xa6' abtyv). For each of these wholes is neither pure (eiAtxptvés), since it 
is in need of the parts from which it exists, [and] which [themselves] are 
not wholes; nor, since it has come to be in a particular [arrangement of 
parts], is [each whole] able to be the cause of being for all other wholes. 
Therefore the cause for all wholes of being for wholes is before the parts. 
ET Prop. 69, 64,33-66,7 


¿nel xal TO MEV EX x&v LEPMV SAoV TOAAAYOD Kai Ev TOAAOTS EoTwV, ev dAAOLS xal 
èv dot Ex LEPAV oñon, xot LEV dX v, Tots SE dAAwy: Set 88 elvat THY pováða 
TATHV TAV OAOTHTWV xo ocv. OTE yap elAocptvég ExaoTOV THY ÖAwVv Tov- 
toy, eridess dv t&v pep &E Ov Eotw ody Gov Svtwv: oce ev vtl yeyovóc Tots 
dots nac aitrov civar Sdvatat tod elva GAotc. TÒ koa Tod Grows elvat tots 
SAots rao aitlov TPO tv PEPÔV ECTIV. 


In one way it is peculiar that Proclus does not consider the ‘whole-before- 
parts’ to exist as a ‘whole’ by subsistence, especially since the whole-before- 
parts is called the ‘absolute whole’ (&mA@¢ dAov), while wholes which exist by 
subsistence—connecting with Prop. 67 above—are each a ‘particular whole’ 
(tt 8Aov). One might think that ‘whole’ is essentially the same in kind for these. 
Yet Proclus emphasizes that each instantiation of *wholeness' is necessarily 
contextualized by the parts, as Proclus makes clear in the passage. While each 
subsistence (Önapěıç) of ‘wholeness’ is then the same in its kind, it can only 
derive the unity of its character, alongside other wholes, from a source which 
is not dependent on the arrangement of parts, with the 'absolute whole' or 
whole-before-parts. Thus the subsistence (imapéc¢) of the whole-before-parts 
(W1) must be distinct from that of each particular whole-of-parts (W2): in this 
sense, the ‘whole’ belonging to each collection of parts exists in (WT) as a cause. 

One conclusion we may then draw from this for unparticipated and par- 
ticipated entities from Prop. 23 is that each participated entity exists by 


117 One may notice the contrast between ‘being in’ and ‘belonging to’ in the text, which per- 
haps correlates respectively to (W3) and (W2). 
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subsistence (xa@’ trapétv) in relation to its participant, while each is yet on- 
tologically contextualized by its respective participant: one given participated 
entity cannot be exchanged for another with a given participant. We should 
also keep in mind a crucial difference: in Prop. 23, Proclus only speaks of each 
participated entity ‘belonging to’ its participant—without specifying either 
the entity’s immanent or separate existence (as we will discuss shortly)— 
while the ‘whole-of-parts’ in Prop. 67 and 69 only implies immanent existence. 
However, Proclus argument about each ‘particular whole’ (tt dAov) also applies 
to separately-existing participated entities, like particular souls: they are still 
coordinated with the specific effect they produce, which implies that each is 
correlated with its respective participant, although not dependent in the way 
immanent forms or wholes-of-parts are for their participants. In this respect, 
Proclus’ argument for wholes and parts forms an analogous case study for the 
relation between unparticipated and participated entities. 

Proclus’ argument for the whole-before-parts and the unparticipated 
matches his description of the monad compared to the members of its order 
in ET Prop. 21: insofar as the members derive their common character from a 
single source, the monad is responsible for the character as the unity repre- 
sented across the distinct particular members of that order.!? The members 
of the order are then co-ordinated with the monad according to the order's 
single character: each particular soul, for instance, is of the same order or kind 
as being souls, and their coordination of the same kind goes back to the sin- 
gle monad, Soul-itself. Two kinds of co-ordination can then be picked out: the 
unparticipated, as the first monad (deyxva) uovac) of a given order, is the prin- 
ciple of coordination for participated entities according to the same kind or 
character that they possess; in turn, participated entities are coordinated with 
their participants in terms of the distinction entailed by each participant sep- 
arately. The first monad of a given order is then unparticipated, not because its 
character is not shared by other participants, but because as a principle it is 
un-coordinated in relation to the participants. 

An example would be the relation between unparticipated Intellect and 
particular intellects for Proclus: whereas unparticipated Intellect knows all 
things simply (&mA@c), each particular, participated intellect knows all things 


MY, 


‘according to one aspect’ (xa@’ £y).!? As sharing the same nature and character, 


118 ET Prop. 21, 2415-21. 

119 ET Prop. 170, 148,4—5: ‘Every intellect thinks all things at once, but the unparticipated 
thinks all things simply, while each of the other intellects after [the unparticipated] think 
all things according to one aspect’. (tác voüc návta dpa voe QJ 6 piv dié8ex toc à c 
TAVTA, TV SE LET’ Exetvov Exactoc xa Ev návta.) 
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each intellect thinks the same content as unparticipated Intellect-itself, but 
the way in which each thinks or understands the content is ‘characterized’ (ya- 
paxtypiovtos) for that specific intellect, and its content is ‘delimited’ (6pio0- 
ays) or focused by that aspect. In one way this ‘aspect’ is determined by the re- 
spective participants of each intellect, insofar as the unparticipated principle 
‘gives’ to the participants by producing the participated entities that correlate 
with their specific participant. Unlike the whole-of-parts, as was mentioned, 
each intellect exists as a separate, self-complete principle which does not de- 
pend on its participant (i.e. a participating soul)!?° for its existence.!?! On the 
other hand, for the kind of effect brought about, each intellect anticipates the 
specific manifestation of the character produced in each soul, by which each is 
related only to its specific participant and no other.!2? In this way each intellect 
is coordinated with the unique character of its participant—like the whole-of- 
parts, above, as existing ‘by subsistence’ (xa ónoap&v)—while Intellect-itself, 
as unparticipated, is uncoordinated and yet implies each particular instantiat- 
ed intellect as a cause (xat aitiav). 

Already we can see the basic framework for the One as uncoordinated with 
its participants, as unparticipated, and the entities it generates, the henads, 
which are directly participated. The details of this we will, of course, discuss 
below in Chapter 4, but for now we may note a further application of the dis- 
tinction between xaT aitiav and xa6' trapéw that Proclus applies to the One 
and the henads, respectively, in his Ten Problems Concerning Providence. There 
Proclus settles the question of how lower entities below the One and the gods, 
like angels, demons, and heroic souls, can exercise providence in the physical 
world if only pure divinities, as the One and the gods, truly have that power. 
Proclus’ response depends on showing how the property of providence can 
be passed down different levels, via participation. It is in this context that he 
specifies the nature of existence for the One and the gods, as henads: 


For the One and the Good are threefold: either according to cause (xat 
aiticv), as in the case of the First: for that is the Good and the One-itself 
(adtoév) as cause of all that is good and of all the henads; or according 
to subsistence (xa@’ ürap&w), as in the case of every single god, which is 
one and good; or through participation (xoà péðečw), as in the case of 
the one and good in substances (odcin¢)—through this each substance is 


120 ET Prop. 166, 193. 

121 CfhET Prop. 24, esp. 2810-13. 

122 In this respect, the ‘whole-of-parts’ (W2), insofar as participating parts contextualize each 
case of (W2), is still applicable. 
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unified and has the form of good (c&ya@oetdy¢). Every god, then, if indeed 
it is a henad, is rather a henad complete in itself, not being of another, 
but of itself; but every intellect and soul, that participates in a certain 
‘one’ (for it is a certain one, of which a soul participates and of which an 
intellect participates), as the form of unity. 

De Decem Dub. 63,5-12;!?3 trans. Opsomer/Steel, modified 


(xpo yap xal Td Ev xal tò dyaOdv, Ñ xaT aitiav, olov tò mpá ov: xai yàp 
tàyaðòv exetvo xai adtoev wç alitiov xai TAY dyo Gv nåvtwv xal TOV EVAdWV" 
Ñ xa SrrapEt, olov Exaotos Gedc, Ev xai dyabdv drdpywv: T) xatà pedekw, olov 
TÒ ev Taig odatatg Ev xod &yaðóv, OV & xai Hvwta maou ovate xal dyadosrdy¢ 
ott), Mas sóc, El xal Evers EoTIV, HAN’ adtOTEANS Evers EoTLV, ODN Xov Qv, GAD? 
Eavtod, mas è vots xal puxy maou, petéyovad vtvoc Evdc (tl yàp £v żotw, o0 y] 
ivy) petévet xal ob uecéyet 6 vos), Evoetdye żotw. 


In one way this passage suggests that the One is not truly ‘one’, properly speak- 
ing, since the henads are what is ‘one’ by subsistence (imapét¢), which, one could 
think, implies that the ‘One’ is different in its own subsistence, or even ineffa- 
ble.7^ In one way this is correct, although not correct in the sense that there 
is no principle distinct from the instantiation of unity with the henads them- 
selves.!25 Rather we see the same dynamic applied for the One as in the case of 
the whole-before-parts and Intellect-itself: each monad, like ‘wholeness-itself’, 
and 'ntellect-itself, is the character it produces by its causality (xat aitiav), and 
is named from the property. So the same thing can be said for the One here, as 
Proclus even calls it the ‘One-itself’ (wbtoév), although it is only ‘one’ xat atcíov. 


2.3 The Derivation of Participated Entities and Lower Levels from the 
Unparticipated 


We should finally note two kinds of production that apply to the unparticipat- 
ed monad deriving the participated entities, and in turn the production of the 


123 Here I follow Opsomer/Steel’s translation from Strobel’s Greek retroversion from the 
extant Latin translation and remaining Greek fragments of the Tria Opuscula, while 
I quote Strobel's retroversion. Cf. Opsomer/Steel's introduction in Proclus (2012) 60-61. 

124 As Proclus makes explicit in passages like PT 111.8, 32,815, while he makes the Limit to be 
the 'One relative to us. Discussed further below in Ch. 4. 

125 Asis Edward Butler's position: see e.g. Butler (2008a) 98, 101-103, and Butler (2005) 83-84, 
97-98. I discuss Butler’s position in some more detail in Greig (2020) 38-43. 
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participants which differ in kind from the order they participate. As it turns 
out, true ‘production’ does not apply to the unparticipated’s derivation of par- 
ticipated entities, but instead to the generation of the next level of being, as 
Soul from Intellect: 


It is necessary to remember that all the monads of whatever things are 
said to be bring about certain entities (a) as more particular (uepixwte- 
pa), from the entirety of themselves by diminution, since their particular 
character (idt6ty¢) remains, but becomes more particular in them alone; 
while other entities they bring about (5) according to an utter change of 
substance (xaT oùciaç é€aAAwyyv), as with the generation of the proces- 
sion of images (¢ixdvwv) from paradigms. For all images which are utterly 
changed according to their essence wish to belong to their proper par- 
adigms, and no longer have the same account, but one similar to those 
paradigms from which they proceeded.!6 In this way, then, the whole 
Intellect brings to existence more particular intellects (a) by diminution, 
while [it brings to existence] souls (b) by procession (xoà mpd0dov)—the 
former (a) as more particular entities from itself as a whole, while the 
latter (b) as images from itself as a paradigm. 
In Parm. 745,28—746,9 


def dé uepvf]oOot xcocetvov, Ott moat TAY Onwoody elvat Aeyopévwv ai Lovddes 
TH MEV mtotpdryoucty WE ATÒ OALKY EavTaY xa’ brdBacww pepixwtepa, THS (O16- 
THTOS THS AVTHS MEevovays, uepuceocépotc dé Lovov ytyvopmevnc TÀ SE KAT’ odaias 
eEadAayyyv, we ard mapaderypdtwv cixdvwy ylyvecOat npoóðovç: mácot yap 
elxdves e&yAAaypévat xat obciav BovAovtat elvat cv olxelwv mapaderypyd- 
toy, Kal uyxéxt Tov adTov Adyov Éyety, dX. Tov polov Tots ag’ dv mpofjA9ov. 
odtw dy obv ó èv GAoc voc pioto Tods pepicods voüc xa?’ drdBacww, Ths 88 
puyàç xatà mpdodov, tods pev && CAov Eavtod pepinods, tas 8& &x mapadety- 
MATOS EXUTOD Elxovac. 


Proclus establishes two kinds of production, where the effect comes to be 
from the cause either (1) by ‘diminution’ (xa@ b6Baoww), or (2) by alteration in 
substance (xaT odciag e€adAwyyv). Proclus identification of (7) with particu- 
lar intellects from Intellect-itself implies that participated entities, in general, 
are differentiated from the unparticipated by ‘diminution’, while the second 
type (2) correlates to lower levels produced after the participated—which we 


126 Compare with ET Prop. 28, where similarity (6yo16ty¢) is the principle of all production. 
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will address shortly. Proclus’ first distinction, ‘by diminution’, then clarifies the 
relation we saw earlier between Intellect-itself and particular, participated 
intellects: both retain the same nature and character, as well as the content 
they think. One may also note Proclus’ word-choice, ónófoctc, indicating going 
'downward' as through a series of terms. In this respect the word used in trans- 
lation, ‘diminution’, can be misleading, since it could imply a lessoning of pow- 
er or nature, for instance, which is not what Proclus maintains here. Instead 
this sense would be implied for Proclus' second kind of production (2), from 
paradigm to image, where there is such a ‘lowering’ in power. One sees this in 
Platonic Theology 111.9, where Proclus interprets the Philebus' use of the word, 
‘manifestation’ (£xqovotc), for God ‘revealing’ the principles of the Limit and 
Unlimited. In the passage Proclus says that ‘manifestation’ is superior to both 
‘making’ (xosiv), in relation to exgavetv, and ‘generation’ (y&vectc), in relation 
to éxpavatc. The distinction is in the context of God's ‘manifesting’ the Limit 
and Unlimited compared to God's ‘mixture’ of the two, which is correlated to 
‘making’ and 'generation'?? Proclus ultimately connects procession (7p6080¢) 
with the Mixed coming from the One, compared to the ‘manifestation’ of the 
Limit and Unlimited, which would be analogous to the first kind of produc- 
tion, above, with ‘diminution’ (xa® $rófacty). 

Ultimately this suggests that production by type (7), from the Parmenides 
Commentary passage above, for the unparticipated and participated entities 
implies a ‘thin’ distinction: that is to say, each participated entity is produced 
by a ‘more particular aspect’ (pepixwtepa), for participated beings (dvta) like 
intellects, or is simply a ‘manifestation’ that implies distinction without dimi- 
nution in power or nature, as for the Limit and Unlimited under the One. Even 
for the former kind, ‘diminution’ does not imply inferiority, as with type (2), 
but a limiting and focusing in the range of causality, as we have seen with each 
particular intellect. As we will later see in the case of the One and the henads, 
although Proclus does not address them in the passage above, he analogously 
applies (7) to them—even though, strictly speaking, there is no limitation im- 
plied in the henads' existence or activity, as is the case for particular intellects, 


127 PT 111.9, 3615-19. For further discussion, see below p. 211-213. Admittedly this context is 
more tricky compared to the passage, above, since production as kind (1) is ‘more partic- 
ular’ (epixwtepov), but Proclus does not indicate that in PT 111.9. As we will see, Proclus 
would describe the relation between the henads and the One as entirely ‘all in all’, without 
'diminution' or any 'downward' relation. But then, as I will also argue, Proclus still sees 
an analogy between kind (1), for beings, and the ‘manifestation’ (éx@avats) of the henads 
from the One. 
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but the henads are still delimited in terms of their causal range—in other 
words, their specific participants.!28 

Finally for production by procession (2), while Proclus mentions that it is 
as an image (eixwv) coming forth from a paradigm (napddetypa), or a ‘change’ 
(&&o oy) of substance, it is not clear in our passage how the monad directly 
causes this. If Intellect produces Soul, and by proxy all particular/participated 
souls, how does Soul come about? As was mentioned earlier, Proclus endors- 
es a second form of causality, alongside unparticipated/participated causes, 
with self-constitution: each entity that has its existence in itself, rather than 
in another, is self-constituted (ad@umdctatov). In this sense, both particular 
intellects and souls, as well as their unparticipated causes, constitute their 
own being, although in different ways. Participated entities would then be 
self-constituted only insofar as they are particularized in relation to their 
common source: that is, each particular intellect constitutes itself as its own, 
distinct aspect of Intellect-itself, while each particular intellect receives its 
common nature from the unparticipated, Intellect-itself. The unparticipated 
in turn, however, is in itself fully self-constituted—that is, Intellect, for in- 
stance, does not receive its being, as ‘intellect’, from any other entity than 
itself: 


Every unparticipated entity, as unparticipated, is not by this brought to ex- 
istence from another cause, but it is itself the first principle (dpyy) and cause 
of all participated entities. And in this way every principle according to each 
series is ungenerated. 

For if it is unparticipated, in its own series it acquires primacy and 
does not proceed from other entities: if it received from another particu- 
lar source its unique character (iðiótnta) as that by which it is unpartic- 
ipated, it would no longer be the first entity. Yet if it is more inferior to 
other entities and proceeds from those, it is not as unparticipated that 
it proceeds by this, but as a participant. For those principles from which 
it has been set in motion, doubtless it participates in these, and those 
things which it participates, it is not these primarily. But that which exists 
in an unparticipated way, it is this primarily. Therefore it is not as unpar- 
ticipated that it is from a cause. For as from a cause it is a participant and 
not unparticipated; but as unparticipated, it is a cause of participated 
entities, but not itself a participant of others. 

ET Prop. 99, 88,20-33 


128 Discussed further below in 4.3.2. 
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x&v duebextov, Y) duedextdv got, tabty ar’ XAANG aitiaç oby e~ictatat, AAN 
AUTO AoXY EOTL Kal aitia TAV LETEYOMEVWY NAVTWV' Kal OUTWS ay) nca xo" 
EXATTHY cetpaty AYÉVNTOŞ. 

ei yap ¿otv delextov, ev TH oixeig celpd TO npwteîov taye, xal od mpó- 
eio an’ Xov: ob yap dv ely TE~TOV ETL, THY IStotTHTA TAdTHY, xa Hv &oxty 
auelextov, map’ dAAov tivo Unodexydpevov. el 8& AAAwv oTi xatadeeatepov 
xai an’ éxeivwv mpdetow, ody Y) duedextdv ott, cerit) TOdEtot, GAN’ f) METEXOV. 
ag’ dv yap Weynta, tobtwv Symov ueréyet, xol Ov petéyet, tadta ox got 
npaoc: 6 88 dieere got, Toto npwtwç żotiv: obx koa ý &uebextov, TAV- 
ty an’ aitiag écctv. H pèv yap ar’ aitias, petéyov ¿oti xai oùx dpEebextov f OE 
aueGextov, LEetEeYoLEvn atiitiov, AAN ox ATO LETEXOV dv. 


We should note the contrast to the previous passage (In Parm. 745—746), where 
Proclus implies that the cause of Soul is Intellect. In one sense this is still cor- 
rect, but only inasmuch as being 'soul' implies dependence on a higher prop- 
erty, 'intellection' within itself, and in this regard depends on the higher cause 
of Intellect. When construed in terms of unparticipated and participated, then 
a distinction needs to be made: as the cause of a series of particular souls, 
Soul-itself, as unparticipated, does not come from any other source—even 
Intellect—than itself, strictly as that character. Unparticipated Soul then con- 
stitutes its own being, or character, as the kind, ‘soul’, and as the first principle 
of all particular souls. But insofar as it depends on Intellect, and participates 
the character, ‘intellect’, Soul is derived from that source. This would then con- 
textualize Proclus' claim, above, about the 'procession' of Soul (and souls) from 
Intellect: Intellect, considered as unparticipated, would then produce its par- 
ticipated character, while Soul constitutes itself on the basis of that produced 
character.?? The final lines of Prop. 99 bear this out, where the unparticipated 
is the cause of participated entities (uereyopévov attiov), but not of the partic- 
ipants in themselves. 

One can see that Proclus attempts to maintain a clear balance of continuity 
and separation between each level. The unparticipated produces participat- 
ed entities, which still maintain their common character with the cause. Each 
new level comes to be through the produced, participated entity or character 
becoming the basis for that new, lower level's unparticipated cause to consti- 
tute itself.!?? In this sense, Intellect is only secondarily a ‘cause’ of Soul-itself, 


129 Cf. ET Prop. 12: ‘Among every order, the very first entities have the form of the principles 
before them’ (98,3334). (ndang cá&eoc TA TOWTICTA LOPOYY Éxet THY TPS AUTAY.) 

130 On this causal description, cf. Damascius, DP 111, 101,21-102,1. Discussed in more detail 
below in 3.3.2. 
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since only Soul causes itself, strictly speaking. Intellect is related to Soul as 
a cause (xaT aitiav) only in the sense that it produces the participated out 
of which Soul comes to be. Unparticipated causes like Intellect then remain 
unaffected in themselves, yet it is exactly their position as unaffected and in 
remaining transcendent that allows them to be causes for the lower levels to 
emerge—as Soul from Intellect. 


2.4 Conclusion 


From what we have seen, unparticipated and participated causality for Proclus 
is predicated on two points. First it is an adaptation of both Platonic and Ar- 
istotelian positions on causes, where Proclus uses Aristotle's framework, and 
its development through Alexander, ultimately to support his view for higher 
causes, like Soul and particular souls, producing their effect through interme- 
diate causes. Proclus' distinction between primary and instrumental causes 
leads to the second point: that participation necessitates a similar distinc- 
tion, between the unparticipated and participated. Proclus' stance is justified 
by his view that what participants directly participate is relative to each re- 
spectively: there is no one common Form or principle that all the participants 
directly participate. This view is partly motivated by Proclus' shift away from 
Plotinus on the way sensibles participate Forms: whereas Plotinus separates 
the intelligible from the sensible, Proclus allows for enmattered, intelligible 
forms which are derived from intelligible Forms which exist in themselves. 
Proclus in turn sees all higher participants reflecting this basic structure—as 
souls which possess the property of intellection by participating in a partic- 
ular intellect, not Intellect-itself. This ultimately leaves the unparticipated as 
the cause of properties found in the participants, yet without being implicated 
by the participants that they act on. In this way, Proclus balances transcen- 
dence and causality in unparticipated causes by making the character which 
is produced in other entities non-relational. This ultimately achieves the same 
thing that Plotinus and earlier Platonists attempt with Forms and the One, but 
with the gap emphasized between the transcendent principle itself, and the 
participants which receive only properties or participated entities relative to 
themselves. 

As we will see in the next chapter, Damascius raises an issue with this sep- 
aration between two senses of ‘cause’ for lower levels: if, for example, Intellect 
is a cause of Soul, even if secondarily, should not Intellect become exactly like 
the final effect that it produces? In other words, should not Intellect causally 
anticipate Soul in its discursive, divided nature? Damascius' critique, we will 
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next see, raises an implicit tension in Proclus’ causal framework: on the one 
hand, it preserves the transcendence of each level—Intellect-itself only pro- 
duces participated intellects, while the next level is responsible for generating 
itself. On the other hand, one wonders about the gap between the produced, 
participated entity and the next step of Soul, for instance, constituting itself. 
This issue becomes the focus of Damascius’ aporia, and the basis for his revi- 
sion of Proclus’ framework. 
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Damascius’ Causal Framework 


As we saw in the previous chapter, Proclus’ conception of unparticipated caus- 
es allows for one to maintain the One as transcendent and beyond causality, in 
one sense, and as remaining the first cause of all things.! Proclus is able to ex- 
plain this dual role by combining two essential features: first, true, separately- 
existing causes produce their effects via intermediate entities, which in turn 
bring about their final effect; and second, causal synonymy, strictly speaking, 
obtains between the cause and the intermediary—or rather, between the un- 
participated and the participated. A is then causative of B, since A produces A, 
which in turn produces B. This allows one to say that A is a cause of B while it 
also transcends B, since A is not synonymous with B qua B—rather A is only 
synonymous with A). 

On turning to Damascius, just as we saw in Proclus, Damascius' causal 
framework factors significantly into the reason why he splits Proclus' One into 
two principles: the Ineffable as purely transcendent, and the One as the first 
cause. As we will later see, one factor behind this split is Damascius' view that 
the One is causally synonymous with its final effect, all things (tà m&vtx)—in 
fact he emphasizes that the One is all things, while numerically distinct from 
all things as their cause. For Damascius, A is causative of B, not only because it 
produces A, which produces B, but also because A is causally synonymous with 
B. Framed this way, one may wonder if there is indeed any difference in kind 
between A and B. For instance, the effect, ‘all things’, as produced from the One 
is not ‘one’ in the same way as the One-itself, so there is still a difference in kind 
between the One and ‘all things’, which Damascius affirms.? We should also put 
this together with passages where Damascius appears to agree with Proclus 
by denying any direct relation between the One and ‘all things: In this respect 
Damascius raises a difficulty about causality between different levels, up to 
the One and ‘all things’: on the one hand, productive causes transcend their 
effects, yet if they produce intermediate entities that in turn produce their ef- 
fects, should not those same causes contain or anticipate the final effect? In 
other words, if the power of the One's unity makes possible the production of 


1 Throughout this chapter, all primary source citations refer to Damascius unless otherwise 
specified. 
2 Eg.DPi1, 311-12. Discussed further below in 5.1. 
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all things, why does the One not pre-contain ‘all things’ simply? Once again 
this brings us back full circle to the problems raised in Proclus’ predecessors, as 
seen in Chapter 1, where the One pre-contains the effect it produces as the first 
cause—whether it is Intellect in Plotinus or the intelligible triad in Iamblichus 
that implies plurality. In one sense Damascius accepts the position Proclus’ 
predecessors start from, whereby the One must anticipate the effect it brings 
about, yet he also affirms Proclus’ view that causes, by their subsistence, finally 
transcend their effects. 

As we will see, Damascius combines both of these intuitions: on the one 
hand, causes must be distinguished between (C7) their internal subsistence, 
according to which they do not have a causal relation with the effect, and (C2), 
the internal aspect or ‘part’ of themselves according to which they are poten- 
tially the effect that they cause. An example of this, which we will examine 
below in Section 3.2, is the causal relation between Being and Intellect: as 
simple and unified in its subsistence, Being has no connection to Intellect, 
which exists in differentiation. However if causal synonymy obtains between 
cause and effect, what produces Intellect must itself be differentiated like In- 
tellect. Damascius’ solution is then to describe the cause ‘conforming’ itself 
in the causal process: thus Being makes itself, as it were, similar to Intellect, 
as differentiated and anticipating Intellect’s nature. Thus (C7) and (C2) do not 
simply indicate separate aspects of the cause, but rather a transition between 
the cause ‘before’ the causal process happens and ‘after’, or during, the causal 
process. From the level of Intellect, one can only indicate Being as a cause at 
the stage of (C2), while beforehand, at stage (C7) Being has no causal relation to 
Intellect. Damascius thus deals with the aporia of causal synonymy and tran- 
scendence by separating these two into separate aspects, while at the same 
time relating one with the other: (C7) ultimately grounds the causal relation 
that obtains between cause and effect at stage (C2). This forms a crucial back- 
drop to understanding the relation between Damascius' One and the Ineffable, 
where the Ineffable grounds the One's causal synonymy with all things: in itself 
the Ineffable has no causal relation to ‘all things’ (unlike Proclus' One), but in 
the causal process the One becomes causally synonymous with its final effect, 
‘all things’. Just as in Proclus, the causal framework becomes important to see 
why Damascius makes this move. 

Given this, in the first two sections (3.1-3.2) we will analyze Damascius' rea- 
sons to distinguish between two stages for causes, and in the third section (3.3) 
we will consider the consequences for the causal notions of unparticipated/ 
participated causality and self-constitution from Proclus, which Damascius 
continues to employ in his structure of principles but crucially modifies in 
light of his revision on the nature of productive causes. 
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We find Damascius' discussion about causality developed within a broader 
investigation into the relation between the principles of Being, Life, and In- 
tellect, just as in Proclus' framework. For both figures, Being functions as the 
primary cause of Intellect, inasmuch as it causes both being and intelligibility 
in Intellect. This marks a contrast to Plotinus, who emphasizes the unity of the 
subject and object of thought in Intellect, which leads him to make a numer- 
ical identification of Being with Intellect.? While agreeing with Plotinus that 
Intellect is identical with its object of thought, Proclus separates Being as a nu- 
merically distinct principle from Intellect, so that Being is merely intelligible 
rather than intellective in the way Intellect is.^ Intellect then indirectly thinks 
its source, Being, insofar as Being produces its own characteristic property (tò 
öv) and intelligibility within Intellect. Given this context, an implicit tension in 
Proclus' model is that Being is supposed to be the main object of thought for 
Intellect, yet its separation from Intellect suggests that it is not immanently 
relatable as an object of thought—even when Proclus affirms that Being is in- 
telligible while it is also transcendent.5 

Damascius emphasizes this tension as he raises a series of difficulties about 
the relation between Being and Intellect, and it is in this aporetic context that 
we find Damascius’ view on causality developed. In De Principiis 11, 156—158, 
Damascius asks whether the effect acts reciprocally on the cause just as the 
cause brings about the effect, given that the subject and object of knowledge 
are defined by a relation that implies each other. Damascius elaborates this 
problem accordingly: 


If the things which exist according to relation constitute each other re- 
ciprocally, how will the effect not act on the cause, the desiring on the ob- 
ject of desire, and also the knower on the object of knowledge, if indeed 
each [scil. cause and effect] comes to be in actuality together? And yet 
how is it possible that the effect acts on the cause? 

DP 11, 156,19-157,3 


3 See in particular Plotinus, Enn. v.3.5, 21-28. Cf. Gertz (2016) 479-481. 

4 This doctrine is taken for granted for all late Neoplatonists. One also sees this referenced in 
Plotinus, when he takes the One filling the position of a prior ‘intelligible’ to Intellect in Enn. 
V.4.2, 12-26. 

5 ET Prop. 161, esp. 140,25-27. Here I follow Gertz (2016) (esp. 479—483) in my analysis of Being 
and Intellect, while in this chapter I focus more on Damascius' claims about causality, which 
are applied between Being and Intellect. 

6 DPII, 142,22-24. 
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ei TA KATH TXESW DMETTATA dvticuvictyaw OA, TAS Ody! Opes TI xod TÒ 
aitiatov elc TÒ aitiov, xal TO dpextixoy elc TO dpExTdv, xal Oy xal TO y tyvéoxov 
elc TO Ytyvocxópevov: xod yàp el” &vepyelo yivetat duc ExdTEpov. KAITOL TAÇ 
oldv te TÒ aitiatdy elc Td aitiov Spay; 


The problem that Damascius sketches here is how the cause can be considered 
a cause in act only when the effect also comes to be in actuality: phrased this 
way, one might wonder whether the effect acts on the cause in constituting 
the latter’s causality. Damascius has in mind the case of Being producing In- 
tellect, whereby Being constitutes Intellect as a knower. Yet insofar as Intellect 
thinks Being, Intellect would seem to constitute Being reciprocally as an object 
of knowledge. Likely for this reason, Damascius adds that the object of knowl- 
edge is superior to the knower in certain respects, yet the knower, in other 
respects, is superior to the object.? 

By speaking of both principles as existing ‘according to relation’ (ta xoà 
oxéow ùpeotâta), Damascius implicitly references Aristotle's Categories 10, 
where things like the ‘double’ and ‘half’, as well as the knower and object of 
knowledge, have their existence by being oppositely related to each other? For 
instance, the double is called what it is as 'double' of the half, and vice versa. 
The 'double' is then what it is in relation to the 'half so that one term is not 
referred to without the other term being implied. Aristotle's second example 


7 Not following Westerink-Combeés' deletion: one can still read the conditional as highlighting 
the issue in the antecedent. Cf. their translation 157,2-3: ‘... car l'un et l'autre deviennent 
en acte ensemble. Cependant, comment est-il possible que l'effet exerce une action sur la 
cause?' 

8 DPmi,142,20-24. 

9 Aristotle, Cat. X, b24-33: ‘Things opposed as being in relation to something (ngóc tt) are 
called just what they are, of their opposites or in some other way in relation to them. For 
example, the double is called just what it is (double) of the half. Again, knowledge (iniomhpn) 
and the object of knowledge are opposed as things in relation to something (mpd¢ t1), and 
knowledge is called just what it is, of the object of knowledge, and the object of knowledge 
too is called just what it is, in relation to its opposite, knowledge; for the object of knowl- 
edge is called an ‘object of knowledge’ by something—by knowledge. Thus things opposed 
as things in relation to something (xà npóç xt) are called just what they are, of their opposites 
or in some other way in relation to one another’ (trans. Ackrill, modified). (80a pév ov we tà 
mpóc Ti avtixerta avta Arep toti THY dvcoceuuévoyy Aéyetar Y) drrwaody dAAws mpóc adT&- otov Td 
BtrAdctov tod Yjuloeoc otóxó önep toti SitAcotov A&yevav Kal h &rie tr ju) SE TH EMMITT TH oc cd npóc 
Tl QVTixeltal, xal Aéyetai ye ý) EmiaTHUY ATO Step ioti tod niorto: xal TO iniotnTòv dé ATO 
nep &cxi tpóc TÒ dvTIKElLEVOV AEYETAL THY EMLTTHUNV’ TO YAP EMLTTHTOV vtl AÉYETAL EMLTTHTOV TH} 
emiothuy. Soa obv dvtinetta OÇ TÀ mpóc TL AVTH rep oT! THY dvroxeigévoy T] 6x81] ote npóc 
HANAa Ayeta.) 
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of the knower and the object of knowledge is more tricky: whereas the double 
and half strictly exist in relation to each other, the object of knowledge, qua 
object, can still exist without the knower, although qua knowable it is defined 
in relation to the knower.? Damascius almost certainly has this particular 
problem in mind: in one sense the object of knowledge is prior, both by exis- 
tence and by imposing knowledge in the knowable, yet in another sense, the 
object is reciprocally defined by the knower. 

Damascius first concedes that reciprocal action does happen in the case 
of things that are ‘of the same order’ (xàv ópotayây), while causes which 
are of a different order, and therefore not in direct contact with the effect, 
do not imply any reciprocal action on the cause by the effect." Although 
Damascius does not elaborate what he means with what is ‘of the same or- 
der’, this brings to mind Aristotle’s view that efficient causes which bring 
about their effect in another object are, in turn, acted on by the opposite 
property in that object.!2 As we saw in the last chapter, Aristotle applies 
this to cases of motion where both the cause and the object acted on share 
the same matter, while Aristotle adds a second distinction in On Generation 
and Corruption 1.7 for causes which do not share the matter of the affect- 
ed objects—like the form of health, as thought by the doctor, in relation 
to the patient acted on.!? Although the context of Being and Intellect for 
Damascius does not imply matter, Damascius may be applying this argu- 
ment by analogy: causes that are of the ‘same order’, like matter, imply rec- 
iprocity, where causes that are of a different order, like immaterial causes, 
do not imply such reciprocity. 

Yet given this, Damascius raises another difficulty: if the cause and the 
object affected are not in the same order, and are not in contact, in what 
sense can there be any causal relation?!^ Damascius first suggests that the 


10 See e.g. Simplicius, In Cat. 383,22-30, where he also indicates this exception, saying that 
things in this kind of relation 'possess reciprocation, but not from both parts [of the rela- 
tion] quoted in p. 228 n.30. 

11  DP11157,3-4. 

12 Aristotle, Phys. 111.2, 202a3-11; GC 1.6, 323a25-32. Cf. earlier p. 84-85 ff. 

13 Aristotle, GC 1.7, 324b4-12. 

14 DP 11, 157,5-8: ‘Yet someone may also raise a difficulty about these things, whether some- 
thing which is without contact may exercise a certain action on that which is in contact 
by the sole approach itself of the relation, and whether that which is affected by that 
[scil. the cause which is not in contact], without itself changing, is nevertheless said to be 
affected’. (xaitot xod éml todtwv dxoprjoetev dv vic el TÒ uù dnTtTópevov 8p tı elc exetvo of ph 
ANTETAL, aot LOVW TH MANTIA TS axécsoc, xol TÒ rx&axov ÚT’ &xelvou pnÕÈV adTO ETA- 
BaAAoV duws Aéyetar náoyew.) 
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mere ‘approach’ of the cause to its effect is sufficient to bring about the rela- 
tion between being an object of knowledge (for the cause) and a subject of 
knowledge (for the effect). In other words, this suggests a kind of ‘Cambridge 
change’, where only the external properties of a thing change, while there 
is no internal change of nature for either or both entities.5 However this 
possibility is ruled out when Damascius re-orients the problem in terms of 
form and matter—implicitly ontological categories that would imply intrin- 
sic change: 


We say that the things which either approach [each other] or are sepa- 

rated take up the account of matter, while the form which belongs to the 

relation directly illuminates [them] when both [elements] either go to 

their mutual other or separate from the other. For also men who happen 

to come together attain a particular number from the outside, and the 

rod which is cut into two participates in the dyad instead of the monad. 
DP 11,157,814 


Ñ TÀ piv TANotdCovta Ñ ywpildpeva tov bAng &réyet Adyov, TO dé elSog edOdc 
ETIÀQUTEL THS TKETEWS, HTOL diupoty tod &répou MPOTIOVTOS Ù &TióvToç. xoi 
yap ovvidvtes dvOowror tuyydvovat twos pipo zEwOev értyevouévov, xai y 
xoncica Lia P&Bdo¢ elc Sto Suddog uevécyev &vti pováðoç. 


At first one may think that Damascius has in mind an Aristotelian hylomorphic 
context in his appeal to matter and form, but the two examples that Damascius 
lists afterward instead suggest separate forms or paradigms: in both cases 
Damascius speaks of a ‘specific number’ obtaining when elements come to- 
gether or are separated, rather than an immanent feature that comes about 
in the elements involved. Damascius’ explicit reference to the Phaedo makes 
this more clear,!® where he references Socrates speaking of ‘Twoness-itself’, 
rather than the act of division or addition, as the true cause of two entities, 
as two, coming about.!” Implicitly Damascius treats the cause both like the 
paradigmatic form that contextualizes the two entities, as matter, and as one 
of the two entities within the ‘matter’ of the form. We see this borne out when 


15  Seeesp.line157,7-8, from the previous footnote: xoi tò to yov bn’ &xelvou udev aito ETA- 
Badrov buws Aéyecou náoyew. Cf. Gertz (2016) 492, n. 34. On ‘Cambridge change’ in gen- 
eral, see Geach (1969) 71-72; in the context of contemporary metaphysics, cf. Lowe (2002) 
238-239. 

16  DP11,1571435. 

17 Plato, Phd. 101b9-co; cf. Rappe's commentary in Damascius (2010) 277, n. 21. 
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Damascius refers to the cause as becoming itself distinguished alongside the 
effect: 


If the effect is also contradistinguished from the cause according to 
procession, and either two things have come to be instead of one, or 
the knower on the one hand and the object of knowledge on the oth- 
er, then the account of Socrates [scil. from the Phaedo] does not even 
allow for the coming of one to the other for those in the same order; 
while both entities which belong to that which is before both, from 
another, do not have an account where there is nothing before both, 
as such are the first object of knowledge (mpatov Yvoc1óv) and the first 
subject of knowledge (npôtov yvwotıxóv), or the first cause and the first 
effect. 
DP 11,15715-22 


ei 8£ xal TO aitlatov mpóc TO altiov dvxióiéot) KATH Thv TPdOSoV, Kat Ñ 900 
yeyovev dv &vóc, ý TÒ nev Yuwottxdv, TO SE Yywordv, TO MEV dq’ &xorcépou elc 
TO ETEPOV Yixetv Odd’ Emi TAV OUOTAYAV cuYxtopel ó Lwxpdtous Aóyoc: TO dE 
augoty ag’ Etépov TOD 1d àupoiy odx Exel Adyov èp’ àv o08£v got 779d à poly 
ola TÒ MPATOV yywotdv xol TO MPATOV Yvaootucóv, T) TÒ TOATOV atttov xoi TO 
TPÔTOV QİTIATÓV. 


In our previous example, the things which come together or apart (examples 
that involved enmattered objects, it should be noted) come to be in cases 
where there is already a prior, existing Form, like ‘Twoness-itself’, which estab- 
lishes the relation between the two entities. The difficulty Damascius shows 
in our passage here, as implied in the final line, is that there is no prior entity, 
like Twoness-itself, that grants the relation between the ‘first cause’ and ‘first 
effect’, in other words between Being and Intellect,!® as the object and subject 
of knowledge. Being and Intellect are not generated together from a higher 
source, at least in the same way that the rod divided into two comes about in 
virtue of the prior Form of "Twoness, which already exists in relation to the 
material pieces before they come to be together. Damascius thus sets up this 


18 At least this is how I read Damascius’ claim that ‘the account of Socrates’ does not hold, 
in II, 157,17—19: i.e. things ‘in the same rank’ receive their character, not ‘horizontally’ by 
one object added to another, as equal parts, but rather ‘vertically’ from the top down. The 
language is patchy, but Damascius appears to use ‘cause’ in the sense Proclus does from ET 
Prop. 7, and proximately from Plato's Phaedo—i.e. the Forms as ‘true’ causes, and causes 
as greater than, and transcending, their effect. 
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passage as a contrast with the prior example of form and matter!? to show how 
the distinction of cause and effect comes about in procession—specifically for 
Intellect’s procession from Being. 

With this case in mind, Damascius next says that ‘all that is in the effect from 
the cause comes to be alongside the cause with the whole substance (otct- 
oc).2? The emphasis here lies with the simultaneity of cause and effect, where 
the cause does not exist prior in time or by nature, but rather by acting at once 
in relation to the effect. As Damascius elaborates next, ‘For the producer de- 
parts from itself and distinguishes the produced thing from itself: it therefore 
gives distinction to itself and to [the produced thing]?! Here the language of 
the producer 'departing' from itself becomes evident as the causal relationship 
is brought about: where one can go back to the form of 'Twoness' presiding 
over the immediate act of bringing about two physical things (whether cutting 
one thing into two, or bringing two things together), Being does not exist ‘prior’ 
to the production of Intellect in the same way. In one sense, Being indeed only 
comes to be as a cause when Intellect is produced. 

Already we can see how this is rather different from Proclus' framework: Be- 
ing for Proclus remains what it is before and after the production of Intellect, 
both in its subsistence and causal character. One can see this in Proclus' typical 
formulation of production for all causes, where each produces its effect ‘by its 
own being’ (adt@ và elvat).?? In this respect Proclus ties together both the sub- 
sistence and causality of the producer, where its subsistence is that by which 
each lower level comes about. By contrast, Damascius detaches these two no- 
tions, where the subsistence of the producer comes first before it becomes a 
cause: producers, in their subsistence, make themselves causal.?3 We see this in 


19 This can be signaled in the text with the contrastive pev ... 9& of the previous line 14 into 
the quoted line 15, in the above passage. 

20 DPI, 157,22-158,1: AAAA 8fjXov Sti návta doa Eotiv &y TH aitiatH nò tod aitiov napayivetar 
TÔ attic Weta THS dAys odatac. 

21 DP11,158,1-4:70 yap Tapayov aplatyaw Eaxvtod xai Sraxptvet Ap’ £o TO napayópevov AUTO 
&pa SiSwot xai £t xard exelvo Thy Sidxpiow. 

22 Proclus, ET Prop. 18, 20,3-20:'AIl that which by its being (tò xà &lvou) bestows a character on 
others is itself primarily this [character], which it communicates to the recipients’ (x&v tò 
TÔ elvan xopnyody d xotg erücà TOWTWS aci ToOTO, o9 LEeTAdiSwor tots yop youpevolc). See also ET 
Prop. 120, 106,8-9, In Tim. 1, 268,613; 335,25-336,3; 390,921; 395,10—22. The background to 
this position can be seen in Syrianus: see his In Met. 14,35-115,3. Cf. D'Ancona Costa (1996) 
364—366, and the general background of the doctrine of adt@ và elvat, see Trouillard (1977). 

23 Here, Ahbel-Rappe (1998) seems to miss the context of Damascius' emphasis on causal 
dynamism, for instance in 358: 'Damascius' argument seems informed by a skeptical cri- 
tique that targets the relational character of causation in general. In fact, throughout the 
[De Principiis], we find a larger concern with the unknowability of relatives that extends 
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Damascius’ example of the paradigm and image, where the paradigm ‘assim- 
ilates itself’ (&@wpotwtat) to the image in order that the image aims back to- 
wards its source by imitation and ‘the desire to acquire itself’.?4 In other words, 
the paradigm first makes itself desirable in relation to that which it is about to 
bring about, with the image, which Damascius argues is necessary if the cause 
is to implant desire in the image to assimilate itself back to its cause. One thus 
finds a radical transformation of the traditional Platonic characterization of 
the image and its paradigm: almost always the image assimilates itself to the 
paradigm, whereas the paradigm does nothing, or should do nothing, in rela- 
tion to the image. While Damascius upholds the asymmetrical relation that ex- 
ists between the two terms, insofar as the paradigm is superior to the image,?° 
he applies the assimilation both ways: of the image to its producer, and in turn 
the producer towards its image. 

We see Damascius finally spell out this causal framework for Being and In- 
tellect below: 


In this way then Being (oocía), since it produces Intellect, pre-establishes 
(poteyvev) itself as an object of knowledge to [Intellect], and it produc- 
es in (éverotev) it a power to know itself, not only by potentiality, but 
also superior entities communicate such a nature by actuality to inferior 
entities. For in this way [Being] is also the object of desire, so that it raises 
up the subject of desire towards itself and fills up that which desires it. In 
this way Iamblichus also takes the Intelligible?6 in relation to Intellect, so 
that [the Intelligible] has filled up Intellect with intellection of it. 
DP 11,158,8336?7 


into other aspects of Neoplatonic metaphysical speculation with which Damascius finds 
fault. Yet in fact Damascius seems exactly concerned about the knowledge of causes only 
existing in relation: one cannot talk about Being as a cause of Intellect until it is actually 
causing Intellect. Thus Rappe seems to miss a crucial feature of Damascius' system, where 
causes change themselves in the process of producing their effects—a feature picked up 
by Gertz (2016), as we see below. 

24 DPn, 158,4—-7: For in this respect the paradigm even assimilates itself to the image, so 
that it might assimilate the image to itself. And the object of desire is placed before, and 
as opposed to, the subject of desire, so that it has imparted to the latter, as separated, the 
desire of acquiring itself’ (obtw yàp xoi tò mapdd|erypa mpóc ebxóva dpwpotwToul, STL póc 
EQUTO THY elxóvot APOLOLO?, Kal TÒ OPEKTOV NPÓXEITAL TH ÒPEXT xol AVTÍXELITAL, ÖTL TOUTW ATO- 
otavtt peel adtd evemvevcey tç Eavtod tevEews). 

25 See esp. DP 11, 115,17—-116,2. 

26 Implicitly the principle, Being. 

27 . Ahbel-Rappe (1998) 358-359, quoting this passage, considers the parallels in this passage 
to the 'Relativity Mode' of the Skeptics. As mentioned earlier, however, Rappe fails to pick 
up the broader causal/ontological context in Damascius. 
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oŬtwç obv h ovata yevvýoaga tov vobv yvwotThv Exutyy exetvy Tpodpyvev, xoi 
evertoiyoev oti Oovojuv yvwotixyy Eautis, od Suvduet uóvov, AAR xal TÒ 
evepyela Tolodtov TÀ bmEptepa Toig xataðeeotépoiç Evdldwaw" xol yàp oUTwS 
dpextov, STL dviaTHaL mpóc EMUVTO TO ópextuxóvy xoi MANPOT EavTOD TO Opeyó- 
pevov. oŬTw xoi TÒ vontov ó TauBAtyos exdeyetat mpóc Tov vobv, Sti Tov voOv 
EAUTOD TETMANPWKEV THS VONTEWS. 


Thus we find Damascius' solution to the aporia he raised earlier answered in 
the following way: the relationship between the subject and object of knowl- 
edge is constituted when Being produces Intellect, and in so doing it makes 
itself an object of knowledge and differentiates itself as one of two opposed 
terms. This leads to Damascius' conclusion, after the passage above, that the 
effect does not act on the cause, but instead the cause 'acts on itself and on 
the effect? Together with the earlier rejection of a ‘Cambridge change’ in- 
terpretation for the subject and object of knowledge, Damascius proposes an 
objective sense in which the cause ‘acts on itself’. This does not mean that Be- 
ing's nature is changed, but that Being accrues specific properties: it becomes 
‘desirable’ and established as ‘before’ or ‘opposed’ to a given entity, where nei- 
ther of these properties apply to Being ‘before’ it produces Intellect.?? As we 
will see, Damascius characterizes the distinction between Being and Intellect 
in terms of the former as undifferentiated, or ‘concentrated’ (cuvypynpévov), and 
the latter as differentiated, or ‘unfolded’. In one sense, the subsistence (Smap- 
Ec) of Being thus remains, but by becoming ‘unfolded’ and differentiated, the 


28 DP rr, 15817-22: "Therefore, the effect does not exercise a certain action on the cause, 
but the cause acts both on itself and on the effect. For together with the substance [of 
the effect] the cause also introduces the relationship of contrast, and, if one can say this, 
before it makes the produced and the effect and what is capable of desire and what is 
capable of knowing, it makes itself knowable and desirable and cause and producer. (oix 
&pat TO aitiatov Seg tt elc TÒ avtov, AAAA TO aitiov elc Te ExUTO Kal TO aitTlaTOV’ dua yàp TH 
odoig xal thy cyécty cuprapcyet ths dvtimapadécews, xai, ci olóv te påvar, npó TOD moroa Td 
TAPAYÓMEVOV xoi TO AITLATOV xod TO OPEXTIKOV Kal TO YYWOTIKOV EXUTO NPOTOLET YVWOTÓV TE xor 
dpEextov xai at'ctov xod mapcyov.) Cf. Gertz (2016) 491-492. 

29 Gertz (2016) 492 seems to mischaracterize this aspect of the passage in DP 11, 156,8- 
16: ‘Damascius’ answer to the skeptic, then, seems to be this: at the point of generating 
intellect, being undergoes a change within itself. It does not change any of the properties 
that it already has, nor does it gain any properties that were not already there. Rather, 
one might say that the cause makes some of its features visible to the effect, in order to 
facilitate the relationship between the two’ Gertz is certainly right about the response to 
the skeptic, but it seems that the addition of non-substantial properties, like desirability 
and being differentiated or in an opposed relation, is not the concern of the skeptic. As 
I understand Damascius, these properties do not exist ‘before’ Being produces Intellect. 
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internal character of Being becomes complex—and in that sense, ‘Being’ be- 
comes distinct in producing Intellect, compared to before its production of 
Intellect. This is an issue we will revisit in the sections below. 

We should also note that Damascius' view of procession for Being and Intel- 
lect marks a stark contrast from Proclus. As we saw towards the end of Chap- 
ter 2, Proclus describes procession from paradigms— like Soul and souls as 
images of Intellect—in terms where only the produced souls are affected and 
turn back toward their cause by wishing to belong to their cause.?? We also find 
in places like ET Prop. 67 that Proclus applies &@wpotwtat strictly to the partic- 
ipants, with the parts of a whole which assimilate themselves (&gwyotwtat) to 
their participated cause, the whole-of-parts?'—and not the other way around, 
as we saw above. As mentioned earlier, Proclus implicitly combines the causal 
aspect of each producer with its subsistence, so that there is only one-sided 
affection in causation. Here we can see for Damascius that there is two-sided 
affection in causation. 


3.2 Causal Synonymy and Similar/Dissimilar Effects 


We should still get a better sense of Damascius' claim that causes 'change' 
themselves, and how this change brings about the effect: in what regard do 
they change, and how does this affect the product? One issue that we have just 
grazed but not yet analyzed is how Damascius understands causal synonymy, 
particularly how the effect comes about from the cause's nature. Although he 
denies equal reciprocity between causes and their effects when they are of a 
‘different order’, like Being and Intellect, Damascius still emphasizes that they 
must exist in a symmetrical relation, in some sense: Being, in its causality, con- 
forms itself towards its effect, Intellect, while Intellect conforms itself towards 
Being as its source. This becomes a crucial issue, we will see, for the difficulties 
raised about the One's transcendence over all things, and in what sense it can 
be distinct as a principle. 

De Principiis 111, 7-9, and 31-45, again pick up the question of how causal- 
ity is possible for entities of different orders.?? Whereas in our last section we 


30 Proclus, In Parm. 745,28—746,9. Cf. earlier p. 11-116. 

31 Proclus, ET Prop. 67, 6413-14. Cf. earlier p. 105-107. 

32 DP 1n, 71224. Although the examples Damascius uses in elaborating the question are 
with the Orphic gods in mind, i.e. Zeus and the procession of Athena (something dif- 
ferent from Zeus), they are applicable to the more familiar Neoplatonic hierarchy (and 
for Damascius, as earlier Neoplatonists, the Orphic structure of gods maps on to its 
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considered whether the effect acts on the cause from DP 11, 156-158, here the 
question is switched around: how does the cause produce an effect which has a 
subsistence (Urap&ic) different from that of itself? To ask with a more concrete 
example in mind, how does Intellect proceed from Being, where both differ 
by their natures? In the previous section, Damascius merely considered how 
a causal relation can be established between Being and Intellect, where they 
both belong to different orders of being. Here, Damascius asks how Intellect 
can come forth out of Being, if Being's subsistence is distinct from Intellect. 
As we saw earlier, for Proclus this would be answered in terms of Being pro- 
ducing a participated entity or power according to similarity—thus like itself 
in comparison to the final effect—while Intellect in turn produces itself by 
self-constitution (a#b@vmdctatov) from this power or entity. For Proclus, the pro- 
duction of Intellect from Being is external to Being's subsistence. Damascius, 
however, thinks that this results in a causal gap: one still needs to explain 
the transition from Being's subsistence to the produced effect, Intellect. On 
Damascius' reckoning, the production of Intellect from Being must be inter- 
nal, in some sense, to Being's subsistence. Damascius addresses this in DP 111, 
1,5-10, when he raises the difficulty of how Being can contain Intellect by its 
causality (xaT aitiav) and yet be different by its subsistence (xo Urap&v).33 
The difficulty is extended to the derivation of all levels of being, from the in- 
telligible triad— Being, Life, and Intellect—to the lower levels of Soul and the 
nature of bodies, insofar as the actuality of the produced entities differs from 
the actuality of the prior causes.?* 

With this background in mind Damascius in DP 111, 33-34, distinguishes 
between products that are the same in kind as their producer, and products 
that are different in kind from their producer.?? To address the difficulty im- 
plied for this latter category of causality, Damascius begins by distinguishing 


correlating Neoplatonic metaphysical structure— e.g. Zeus is mapped to the ‘father of the 
Triad’, Being, and so on). 

33  DPrimn,1,202,7. 

34  DPrimn, 10-19. 

35 DP 111, 311-7: Perhaps, then, the division of each producer, and that of the products, is 
two-fold: one kind, according to vertical [division] (xat& ß&ðoç), is of the entire series 
that emanates by descent; and the other kind, according to horizontal [division] (xat& 
TAdtos), is that of the forms contained in it, or of dissimilar parts. For the division accord- 
ing to what is vertical consists of similar parts, which have been anticipated in [the pro- 
ducer], and so it is also the same in name (cuvoóvupoc); while the other [division] is of 
a dissimilar form, from which the generation by this [kind of division] differs in name 
(&cepovupoc)- (hrote obv ditto 6 &xdoxov uepuopóc TOD MapcyovToS, xat 6 TAY napayopévwy, 
ó Mev Kata BáOoc THs xa’ Upecw a&moppeodans SANS TElpas, ó SE KATH coc THY Ev AUTH TEPI- 
EXOMEVWY elààv Ñ LEEAV dvoLolopepa@v. 6 uv yàp xoà Bá&oc iv oov MPOELANLMEVOS MEPLOLLOG 
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between the concepts of ‘subsistence’ and ‘cause’ between the producer and 
produced thing: 


Let us also say first that the subsistence (tzapétc) of the generator is one 
thing, and another is both the cause of the generated thing and especially 
[the cause] of that which is different in form (dvopoetdobc). For if, in the 
world below, what is in potentiality exists alongside subsistence, as Aris- 
totle demonstrated clearly, it is entirely the case that what is by causality 
(tò xaT aitiav) is something different beside the subsistence. And yet, if 
the subsistence of the generator is alone, and if it were to generate from 
itself and according to itself, how will it generate something which is dif- 
ferent in form, when there is nothing else which is mixed in with it be- 
sides itself? For since it generates through its being (xà etvat), it will bring 
to existence the generated entity according to the transmission of its own 
proper nature. It is therefore necessary that it also anticipate (mpoetAnge- 
va1)?6 the particular cause of that which is of a dissimilar form, accord- 
ing to which [the subsistence], being something different, will generate 
another, distinct thing. Further, if one thing is accordingly generative of 
something simply different without some anticipating cause, why does 
a chance thing not proceed from a chance thing which has a particular 
subsistence without a cause? 
DP 111, 3318-3445 


xoi 87) A€ywpev mpóycov Sti AAN uv Y, ToD yevvavtoc Urrapétc, AAN 88 Y tod 
yevvwpevon aitia, dAAws te xal Y) ToD dvopoetdods. el ykp [6]97 ott xATw TO 
9uvdpet Tapa thv Ünapěv, we eetkev Evapya¢ Apte rotéAvc, mévtws sti xal 
TÒ xaT aitiav do mapa thv raga. ett dé, ci óvy eotiv Y] tod yevvðvtoç 
ÜnopEic, ag’ &curí]c 86 yevva xal nal EautHy, TAÇ Et Yevvljoet Tt evopoetdéc, 
undevog Etépov orf] éyxatapeptypevov map’ Exautiv Óvxoc; TH yàp elvan yev- 
va KATA uexáBocty TÄS olxeiag cec bmoTTHCEL TO yevvwpevov: Set how 
MPOEIANpevat ctv xal aitiav tod dvopoedods, xag’ Hv Xo tt obo Xo yev- 
viget. ETL Toivuv el XAA ATTA &AAOU yevwyTIKoV dvEev TIVO aiTiag TPOELAN[- 
MEVN, Sid tl wy TÒ TUXÓV ye ATÒ Tod Tuyóvtoç npóeiow, UmapEw Éyovróc Tiva 
THY VEV QİTİAÇ; 


óporopephs ¿otw, 51d xat ouvwvupos ó dE dAXoc dvoproeldyjc, dev xal ý xat tToðTov yevvyatc 
ETEPWVULOG.) 

36 = On ‘anticipation’ and npóùnyıç in Damascius, see below p. 238 n.54. 

37 Following deletion by Westerink-Combes. 
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One issue that Damascius highlights here, as we saw earlier, is that effects are pro- 
duced only by causes which are in actuality the character that they produce— 
similar to Aristotle's own formulation of causal synonymy, where ‘man produces 
man'?8 Damascius makes this explicit by his reference in line 34,2, to Aristotle’s 
Met. 0.6, where we find that what exists in actuality is distinguished from what 
exists in potentiality. Aristotle takes as an example the statue of Hermes that ex- 
ists in the block of wood, although it only exists potentially, whereas the wood- 
block's existence in actuality is distinct insofar as the statue is not yet there.?? 
Damascius applies this analysis to the producer's tnapét¢ and the potentiality for 
the effect to come about: by analogy Intellect is ‘in’ Being, like the statue in the 
wood-block, by potentiality, even though Being's subsistence is still distinct. Yet 
Damascius also recognizes Proclus' principle that causes produce ‘by their being’ 
(avt@ TH elvat), as we have seen earlier.^? The problem Damascius puts forward is 
this: if the producer causes only by its subsistence—as Proclus appears to say— 
then it is unclear how an effect, which is different in kind (àvoposióo0c) from the 
producer's subsistence, comes to be. If we look back at Proclus' framework, the 
problem might initially be apparent: Being contains Intellect by its causality (xoc 
aitiav), but this is only insofar as Being is potentially Intellect, whereas Intellect 
solely causes itself by its self-constitution. Therefore, one could think, Being is 
only derivatively a cause, as we saw in the last chapter: A is causative of C insofar 
as A produces B, which in turn produces C. Damascius however highlights a ten- 
sion hidden in this model: if A is described as a cause of C, and if all causality is 
by a synonymy of terms, then A must possess the potentiality to become, in some 
sense, the same in kind as its final product, C. 

We see this interpretation borne out by Damascius’ next suggestion that, if 
the cause does not have anything ‘mixed in with itself’ outside its subsistence, 
the cause produces by a ‘certain part’ of its subsistence: 


Then surely if [the cause] were to generate through its being (xà etvat), 
while the being of each [cause] is its proper subsistence, it is clear that 
what is of a dissimilar form is also generated from its proper subsis- 
tence: so that what is called the cause was a certain part of the subsis- 
tence. For the first of the considerations indeed holds well of the opposite 
conclusion:*! that that which is in potentiality is in a certain part of its 


38 See. e.g. Aristotle, Met. Z.9, esp. 1034a21-30. Cf. earlier p. 82 ff. 

39 Aristotle, Met. ©.6, 1030a30-35. Cf. Westerink-Combés' note in DP1, 34, n. 2. 

40 Cfp.82na2. 

41 . Westerink-Combés in DP 1, 187, n. 1, refer this line to the earlier 34,18—21, where Damascius 
casts doubt on whether the producer's subsistence (Ünap£ic) can form a causal relationship 
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subsistence, for its form is said to have been disposed towards something 
distinct, and [it is said] to be in potentiality,^? as the bronze is of a statue. 
For the bronze by nature is easily-molded, and the 'easily-molded' is, as it 
were, a part of the nature of the bronze. 

DP 111, 34,21-35,5 


Emerta el TH elvat yevva, TÒ 8& elvan Exdotov ý olxela Urapétc, SHAov we xal tò 
&voptotogiBéc ard Tij¢ obcelotg yevvatat drdpEews: wote xai Y, Aeyopévy aitia 
uépoc Ti Hv THs UrrdpEews. ¿nel xal tò MPATOV t&v emryetpnudtwv ed Exel mpóc 
TO évavtiov: xal yap TÒ Suvdper żvóv Tı uépoc toti ths UmdpEEws: tò yàp ElSo¢ 
abtod mequxévot Agyetat mpd¢ Ado xoti Suvdpet Elva, coc 6 xaAKdS &võpiáç: 
úcet yap edrAactos 6 yarxds, xal TÒ etmAaoTOV olov uépoc &cxi tfc yaAxod 
PvoEws. 


In this case Damascius re-interprets Proclus’ principle of production (att@ 
xà elvat) according to given specifications, or implied properties, in the pro- 
ducer's subsistence (Önapěıç): rather than the ‘whole’ of the producer's subsis- 
tence considered as a cause for a dissimilar effect, a ‘part’ of that subsistence 
can be considered as the cause. Thus in Damascius’ example, the form of the 
bronze in itself—as the ‘whole’ of itself—does not explain the potential statue 
in it, but rather an aspect of the bronze's form— namely the property, 'easily- 
molded’ (ebrAacov), which is a ‘part’ of the form. By analogy, if Being is a cause 
of Intellect, it is so according to a ‘part’ of its subsistence, namely the potential- 
ity to be intelligible, as we saw in the previous section. 

Damascius ends up calling this kind of production a production by the 
‘part’ of the producer's subsistence, and thus an ‘inclination’ by the cause to- 
wards the effect, which mirrors Damascius' previous claim that causes 'act on 
themselves': 


But if subsistence and cause are the same, how is generation of the same 
form, on the one hand, yet of a dissimilar form, on the other? In truth, 
insofar as one case is by subsistence (xoà thv brapéw), [the cause] is of 
the same form, while insofar as it is not simply (&vA&c) [by subsistence], 
but by inclination ((xat&) thy veboacav) in relation to the generation of 


with an entity of a different kind. Damascius' response here is to distinguish between the 
‘whole’ of the producer's subsistence and a ‘part’, which may be considered as that by 
which the dissimilar effect comes about. 

42 Following Westerink's translation of this line: 'car on dit que sa forme est apte à étre aussi 
en puissance à l'égard d'autre chose’. 
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another, then [the cause is] of a dissimilar form. For perhaps the cause 
is nothing more than the subsistence inclined towards otherness, and 
through this it becomes a producer of something different (£cepomrotóc), 
while in the case of [subsistence] which remains by itself, [it becomes] 
a producer of what is the same (tavtomotd¢). But even that which is of 
the same form (posis) could not be generated, if the subsistence, as 
simple, did not incline: for universally the cause of what is generated is 
the generator (yevvàv). What then is the difference with the cause, if ev- 
ery cause is an inclination of that which generates in relation to what is 
generated? 
DP Ill, 35,616 


GAN ei tadtdov Ünapěıç xai aitia, mH¢ Y) uév &cttv dpoetdyc, 7 SE dvopoedys 
yevvyats; Y, 8cv pv xata thv Ünop&tv, dpoedyc, doy dé ody &nAGc, AAAA 
(xata) thv veboaoavy mpóc &xépou yévvnotv, &vopociðhç. hrote yàp Y aitia 
ndev AAO ely Y) Önapěıç elc Etepdty ta vevcaca, xal Sik tobto Etepomotds ye- 
vouévr,, Ú 8& Eg’ EavTHs pelvarca, TuvtoTOLds. HAAG UNV xal Y, duoEldye, el py] 
veboetev  aTtAds Ünapěiç, oùx dv yevvnðein: xal yàp dAws TO yevvôv aitiov 
100 yevvwpevor. cic obv h Stapopa tfc ating, elmep nåâoa aitia vebats tot. Tod 
YEVVOVTOS TPS TO YEVVWLLEVOV; 


In the first half of the passage (lines 35,6-12) Damascius distinguishes between 
production by ‘simple’ subsistence (xat& thy Srapétv, àánAGc)—standing for 
producers of entities that are the same in kind (tavtomoidg)—and production 
by ‘inclination’ (xat& thv veócocav)— standing for producers of entities that 
are different in kind (écepomotóc). This latter kind would implicitly be correlat- 
ed with Damascius' distinction, above, of production according to a ‘part’ of 
the producer's subsistence. It is telling that Damascius attributes 'otherness' 
as the property by which different entities are produced: one may recall the 
Anonymous Commentary's argument that otherness is the intermediate term 
that introduces the distinction between the One and Being, so that 'otherness' 
is responsible for the production of Being from the One.^? Damascius seems 
to be making a similar move, insofar as the 'part' of the subsistence which re- 
sults in different entities produced is merely ‘otherness’, or distinction—which 
we find developed below. One further observation for this passage is that 
Damascius ends up including even production of entities that are the 'same' 
in kind to an inclination by the cause, implicitly since the cause introduces a 


43 Cf. earlier1.2.1. 
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relation between the generator (yYevvàv) and what is generated. This should, 
again, bring to mind Damascius’ claim that causes, when they produce their 
effect, act on themselves by introducing an opposed relation between them- 
selves and their effect. 

Damascius' reference to the producer’s inclination toward ‘otherness’ brings 
us to his definition of production in terms of ‘concentration’ (cuvatpecic) and 
‘unfolding’ (dveAtétc): 


For inasmuch as all things proceed from [the producer], they are con- 
tained in the producer according to a single concentration, which it is 
necessary to posit as the subsistence of the latter (scil. the producer). For 
all that which each [producer] is, [the producer] puts forward as many 
things from itself, and all products are an unfolding (dvéAt&c¢) of the 
producer's concentration, just as every number is a progression of the 
monad. For in this way we say that [the producer] is universal and [the 
products] are more divided (uepixwtepa), inasmuch as they distribute 
[for themselves] the circumference of the whole [producer] according 
to the part. 
DP n1, 3519-36,3 


TAVTA yàp CTX AT’ AVTOD TPSELTL TEPIÉXETAL EV TH mpodryovrt, KATH glory vva- 
peow, Hv Urapéww exetvov tiPecbar avayxatov. dou yàp Exaotdv otl, Tooadta 
npoBdAAecot AQ’ Eavtod, xal ott Tk napayópeva TAVTA avEAtélc TIS TOÔ Ta- 
PAYOVTOÇ TUVAIPETEWS, WÇ TAS APLOLLOG THS pováðoç Eotl mporoóic [óc oÜTw 
yàp xoi TO LEV OAtKdv, Th OE pEpIXKWTEPA A&yopev, dom ÕIAVÉETAL KATA uépy, 
Thy Tob CAov mteptoyrv. 


Here the two kinds of production for similar and dissimilar kinds are both 
reduced to an ‘unfolding’ (&v£Eic) of the subsistence that pre-contains all 
lower, subsequent effects. In this Damascius appears to be claiming that the 
producer and its products, even for entities that have a different subsistence, 
are essentially the same in kind. The products then become a projection of 
the producer's nature, while the differentiation of the producer’s subsistence, 
or its inclination into ‘otherness’, results in the differing kinds of entities (avo- 
posi8o0c). And yet if we bear in mind Damascius' earlier claim that the pro- 
ducer ‘inclines’ itself towards the produced entities that are the same in kind 
(u0etdy¢), even this is also a kind of projection of the producer—in other 
words, one does not have the same ‘concentrated’ state of the producer in 
the dpoetdy¢ entity. This suggests, on the one hand, that the producer in its 
‘concentrated’ state bears no relation, as such, to either etepoetdy¢ or poci 
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entities, while when the producer unfolds itself, then one or the other kind of 
relation is established. 

Damascius later goes on to specify that the producer's generation of post- 
dys entities is by the ‘whole’ of its subsistence—or rather the ‘vertical concen- 
tration’ (xatà Bá6oc cuvypnevyy) of its subsistence—while the generation of 
etepoeloys entities is by a ‘part’ of its subsistence, as earlier, or one particular 
among the other potential, distinct entities that come forth from the produc- 
er.^^ So far this is not different from Proclus’ description of procession from 
the Parmenides Commentary, where he also describes production in roughly 
the same two ways: either according to the ‘whole’ of the producer, for entities 
that are the same in kind—like particular intellects from Intellect—or by an 
‘alteration in substance’ (xat obatag €€wAAcyhv) in the produced entity, as an 
image to its paradigm.^* However one should note that Proclus does not con- 
sider the second kind, with images from paradigms, as coming directly from 
the producer’s subsistence: instead Proclus describes souls as ‘proceeding’ 
from Intellect, without Intellect directly producing them, by which the ‘alter- 
ation in substance’ happens. By contrast the producer, for Damascius, directly 
produces étepoetdy¢ entities, insofar as it produces by a ‘part’ of its subsistence. 
The parallel in language to Proclus, yet with the emphasis of causality shift- 
ed to the producer, suggests that Intellect has a more direct role in produc- 
ing entities distinct from itself—implicitly Soul and other souls—inasmuch 
as it produces through a ‘part’ of its subsistence.*® This is a notable depar- 
ture from Proclus’ model, where there is a clean separation between causal 
mechanisms: Intellect directly produces only what is like itself—i.e. by the 
‘whole’ of its subsistence—while different entities come to be only by their 
self-constitution. Damascius' distinction of producers producing by a ‘part’ of 


44 DP 111, 36,7-20. It should also be noted, Damascius' horizontal/vertical distinction is not 
to be confused with the similarly-phrased coined distinction in Van Riel (20014). 

45 Proclus, In Parm. 745,28—746,9. Cf. earlier p. 11-113. 

46 Inthe context that this shows up in DP 111, 367-20, Damascius seems to indicate Intellect 
producing other intellects that are étepoetdys: implicitly that they only contain part of 
the content (or certain of the Forms) in Intellect. This would be a notable departure 
from Proclus' position in ET Prop. 170, where all individual intellects contain the same 
content of Intellect-itself, i.e. the same set of Forms, differing only according to a single 
aspect (xaé’ ëv). In Damascius' case, although Intellect produces certain intellects that 
are étepoei6y¢—while remaining the same in kind, as 'intellect'—their character subse- 
quently anticipates the nature of souls below them, which are so characterized as only 
partially containing the Forms by participation. In this respect Intellect-itself is directly 
involved in producing Soul and all souls, inasmuch as it anticipates the latter's character 
through a 'part' of itself. 
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their subsistence is thus unique compared to Proclus, and it further suggests 
that Damascius attempts to attach a more direct causal link between higher 
principles and their produced entities. 

Damascius ultimately settles on this language of ‘concentration’ and ‘un- 
folding’ to explain the dynamic of production between higher and lower enti- 
ties for the rest of the section, up to DP 111, 45. We also see this language carried 
throughout the rest of the De Principiis, especially with Being’s production of 
Intellect. As Damascius concludes later on, ‘everywhere the external plurality, 
which is being distinguished in the things generated from [the source], devel- 
ops from the internal [plurality] which is concentrated (svvypnpévov) in the 
entities which generate'^" As we have seen in the appeals to the principle of 
causal synonymy, Damascius links the ‘external plurality’ to the ‘internal plu- 
rality’ that is in the proximate generator, where the difference between the two 
is that the latter is ‘concentrated’ and without distinction or differentiation 
compared to the ‘external plurality’. By positing a synonymous relation be- 
tween the external plurality and the generator, one can say that causality exists 
between the higher and lower entities, although according to ‘concentration’ 
and ‘unfolding’ from the side of the generator.48 The generator-as-unfolding 
forms an identity in kind with the ‘external plurality, insofar as the generator 
makes itself distinguished in the process of production.*9 At the same time, 
the distinction between the generator as ‘concentrated’ and ‘unfolded’ is what 
accounts for the distinction between the cause’s subsistence (Smapétc¢) and that 
of the effect. Thus while Intellect results as a kind of ‘manifestation’ of Being, 
this does not mean that the same character is conveyed, but rather Intellect 
acquires its own particular character (iðiótnç) which does not exist distinctly 
beforehand in Being’s ‘concentrated’ state.50 


47 DP it, 39,22-24: navtoryod Tò £&o nAÑOoç Staxptwopevov &v toils drtoyevvwpevoic dà Tod low 
cuwpruévou £v Tots yevvaaw exvetau. 

48 DP 11, 158,17-22. Cf. p. 126-128. 

49 DP 111, 401-5: ‘And the cause for something being productive, which pre-subsists in the 
generator, is in some way seen entirely in the product to be pre-sketched in the genera- 
tive cause according to its subsistence and concentration’ (altiov 8& tò yóvipóv ce elvou, 6 
TPOUMAPYEL EV TH YEVVOVTL, xai Mav órep ópåTa v TH yevvwpévw npoünoypåpeoðai Mw Ev TH 
yewooy aitia xatà thy exetvys brapéty te xal ouvaipeow.) 

50 DP m, 42,17-23, esp.: ‘We say that distinction (dtdéxptow) is what establishes each thing 
according to its own subsistence, whereas what was beforehand was not its own char- 
acter (i616ty¢). For it had not yet been differentiated into its particular character when it 
existed as a whole concentration’ (7 Sidxpiow A€youev Thy totdoav ExaoTov KATA THV £oto- 
tod ÜnotpEty, 1] Mpdtepov ode Hy adtod ididty¢ oUm yàp elc idiótyta Stexéxprto xatà thv £v 
cvvatpecty.) 
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The final significance of Damascius’ language of ‘concentration’ and ‘un- 
folding’ between causes and their effects is that it implicitly separates the 
transcendent aspect of the producer from its causality, in a way that is not 
the case in Proclus’ model. This is especially apparent from the last section, 
where Damascius concludes that ‘causes act on themselves and on their ef- 
fects. This notion is conveyed here when Damascius describes producers 
‘inclining’ toward their effect, either as a whole or by a ‘part’ of their subsis- 
tence (Önapěıç). We may then conclude that, for Damascius, the producer's 
subsistence (Önapěıç) is its ‘concentrated’ state (C7)—thus, ‘before’ the caus- 
al process happens—while the producer’s ‘inclining’ towards either similar 
(Opoetdec) or dissimilar entities is its ‘unfolded’ state (C2)—thus, during the 
causal process. (C1) then represents the transcendent aspect of the producer, 
while (C2) represents the causal aspect, when the cause is in a synonymous 
relation to the effect produced. This would indicate that the same ‘content’ 
is preserved between (C1) and (C2), but the mode of that content differs ei- 
ther as undifferentiated, in (C1), or differentiated, in (C2).5! One can already 
see that this marks a contrast to Proclus, where the cause’s subsistence—as 
(C1)—is that by which causality happens; whereas in Damascius, the cause’s 
relation to its effect entails a symmetrical relationship that necessitates dis- 
tinguishing (C1) from (C2). 


51 As an application of this principle, see DP 11, 158,17-22, where Damascius identi- 
fies Intellect not with the ‘object of knowledge’ (yvwotdv) but rather the ‘content of 
knowledge’ (yvôcpa). (For this latter word, Damascius appears to be the only source 
using the term in Liddel and Scott. I follow Gertz (2016)' s translation, which is justi- 
fied from the context of DP II, 149,12-17, where Damascius correlates yvwotóv/yvôcpa 
with 8ó£actc (opinion) /Sd—acua (content of opinion); occi; (perception)/atcevua 
(content of perception), etc.) Cf. DP II, 151,23-152,3, where knowledge is defined as 
according with the ‘manifestation’ (pavóv) of Being, rather than Being-itself. See also 
DP 11, 160,24-161,4 (an otherwise-cryptic, difficult passage), where Damascius appears 
to claim that Intellect imitates Being—which transcends it, as (Cr) —according to its 
own mode of being, while Being, in turn, makes itself knowable—as (C2)—relative to 
Intellect. Given our analysis of Damascius' causal model, the skeptical interpretation 
offered on Damascius' account of knowledge should be avoided (e.g. Ahbel-Rappe 
(1998) 368), following Gertz (2016). Andron (2004)'s 'perspectivalist' interpretation 
(122; cf. Gertz (2016) 487—488) offers a better reading, although it should also be taken 
cautiously, since Damascius affirms the synonymy between ‘internal’ and ‘external’ 
plurality corresponding to the producer and its effect. By comparison, Andron seems 
to suggest that only an aspect or ‘part’ of the content is conveyed between Being and 
Intellect. 
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138 CHAPTER 3 
3.3 Unparticipated Causality and Self-Constitution 


From what we have seen, Damascius makes causes directly synonymous with 
effects which are different in kind (avoyoetdys), like Being's production of Intel- 
lect. Because of this shift from Proclus' model, one might think that intermedi- 
aries, like participated causes, are superfluous in Damascius' system. Further- 
more, self-constitution for Proclus is essential to explain how different kinds 
of entities are produced: Intellect, strictly speaking, causes itself qua Intellect, 
even though the power for it to do so comes from Being. In Damascius, if Being 
produces a different entity, like Intellect, according to a 'part' of its subsistence, 
this would also suggest that self-constitution is superfluous, if Being causes 
Intellect. 

Yet as we will see, Damascius retains both unparticipated/participated cau- 
sality and self-constitution from Proclus, however he modifies these two mech- 
anisms within his revised system. Self-constitution for Damascius indicates an 
entity's differentiation from the cause, which is 'concentrated' and more uni- 
fied, thus indicating the actuality of that entity's character? Participated caus- 
es maintain their functionality of conveying a universal effect across distinct 
participants, as in Proclus, but Damascius applies his causal model to these 
types of causes: each participated cause internally anticipates the character 
of its participant. This latter case is again different from Proclus, where partic- 
ipated causes—like particular souls—maintain their transcendence over par- 
ticipants like bodies. For Damascius, however, particular souls internally an- 
ticipate the passive, changing character of the bodies which participate them. 
This again reflects Damascius' shift in causality compared to Proclus. 


331  Self-Constitution and Reversion 

While Damascius follows Proclus in holding that self-constitution explains 
each entity’s self-subsistence in the intelligible realm, Damascius ends up 
characterizing self-constitution as a sign of differentiation within the entity 
in relation to the producer. At the same time the unity of the entity is also re- 
ferred back to the same activity, where otherwise pure differentiation results in 
the entity’s separation into parts on the material level. We see Damascius’ view 
of self-constitution implying both differentiation and dependence on a prior 


52 Itis worth noting, asa likely indicator that self-constitution plays a less significant role in 
his system, Damascius makes only 8 references to av8umdctatov in the De Principiis (out 
of 37 total in Damascius' works), according to a word search in the Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae (‘TLG’ afterward). By contrast, Proclus makes 139 references throughout his 
corpus. 
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cause set out in De Principiis 1, 53. Damascius here shows why Intellect, though 
an unmoved mover, is not the true first principle since it is only qualifiedly 
unified rather than simply unified or ‘one’: 


‘Unified’ does not pertain to Intellect purely, without its opposite, since 
the intellective form obtains substance together (cuvovcíotot) with 
that which has been distinguished by the same as a whole (xoà tadtov 
8Xov). Thus, that which has been unified in some way (7 Hvwpevov) is 
in need of the absolutely Unified (érg nyvwpevov),>3 and that which is 
together with another is in need of what is by itself, and that which is by 
participation is in need of what is by [its own] subsistence. For in fact 
Intellect, being self-constituted, brings itself forth as unified and dis- 
tinguished at once (Y|vouévov dua xoi Siaxexptwevov). Hence it is by the 
combination of both (xatd& tò cvvapupócepov); so that which is unified 
will be brought forth from what has been absolutely unified, i.e. what 
is only unified. 
DP1, 5316-25 


6 87) voüc TO NvwLEvov o0x Exel xar&opóv TOO ivroceiuévov: covovciorat yap TA 
Otoocexptpévo KATA xor xov GAov TÒ voepóv Eldoc. Setter pa TOD ATAÇ Hvwpé- 
VOU TO TH NvwpEvov, xal TO adv dU TOD Kab’ £c, Kal TO xorrà £st Tod 
xata drape. xai yàp 6 vot addumdatatos Hv mopdryet EXUTOV WS NYWHEVOV 
duce xot Staxexptuevov' KATA TO TUVAUPOTEPOY dpa xaT dom TO NYWLEVOV 
[amAd¢]>* dro tod cro Nuwuevov TapayOjcetat Kal póvov NYWLEVOD. 


Damascius indicates self-constitution as a sign that the properties of being 
unified (jvwpevov) and differentiated (Staxexpysevov) exist together in Intel- 
lect. The property of being differentiated belongs uniquely to Intellect, rather 
than the Unified,®> while the property of being unified is an inherited proper- 
ty from the ‘absolutely Unified’ (amAa>¢ yvwuevov). Why would Intellect not be 
the ‘absolutely Unified’? Damascius attributes this to Intellect's nature as an 


53 For Damascius, the Unified is roughly equivalent to the principle, Being, for Proclus. 
However Damascius crucially breaks from Proclus by making the Unified a henad, 
whereas in Proclus Being is the first multiplicity since it is composed from the two dis- 
tinct properties, the Limit and Unlimited. See below, n. 69. Cf. Van Riel (2010) 680—681. 

54 Following W-C's deletion. 

55 Whereas differentiation becomes progressively manifested in Life: see DP 111, 123,7-8, 12- 
17. For Damascius' general description of Being, Life, Intellect, see DP 111, 122,21-124,20. Cf. 
Van Riel (2010) 680—681. See also figure in p. 244. 
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‘intellective Form’ (vogpóv ei8oc), which simultaneously implies the two prop- 
erties of being unified and differentiated together. Intellect's self-constitution 
then brings these two properties into act, which otherwise exist potentially in 
the Unified. Damascius lays stress on absolute unity as the basis for Intellect's 
nature, while Intellect only has the Forms brought into being in the activity of 
self-constitution—when differentiation results.56 

The emphasis on differentiation suggests a greater sense of contingency on 
higher principles for self-constitution, which is different from the way Proclus 
presents the concept:?? for instance, Proclus marks self-constitution as the 
main indicator of the first, unparticipated principles of the different levels of 
being?9$—in other words, indicating respectively the autonomy of those prin- 
ciples. For Damascius, instead of suggesting autonomy, self-constitution im- 
plies inferiority for an entity in comparison to its higher principle. One sees 
this in the Philebus Commentary, where Damascius raises a difficulty about the 
nature of self-constitution: 


How can something be self-constituted? For it will be and not be at 
once: as that which produces, it will be, while as what is produced, it will 
not be; and [that which constitutes itself] will be different from itself as a 
whole. We answer that such a thing is really double, but the combination 
(cuvappotepov) is one and the same thing; in duality, the mover is thought 
of as superior to the moved, just as in the combination the undivided is 
superior to the divided. 
In Phil. 161-6 


TAS av Ely ct arb Ovmtóo tortov; čotat yàp duc xal oox ErTat KIO LEV yàp motel 
Zotat, xaðò SE notar oùx Eotat xal Aws EtEpov Eotat adtTO Exvtod. Ù ðt- 
TAody xt và ÖVTIL TO TOLOÛTO, TAVTOV SE Occ TO ouvaupótepov: Ev SE TH SiTAdH 
TO xtvoOv TOD KIVOLLEVOD KPEITTOV ETTLVOETTAL, WS EV TH TUVAUPOTEOW TO diué- 
plotov Tod yeptoxoo. 


56 This kind of argument recalls Plotinus’ characterization of the difference between the 
One and Intellect, where Intellect, by trying to revert towards the One, reverts on itself 
and brings about the Forms through its inner differentiation. Cf. earlier, p. 29 ff. 

57 Although see, e.g., Proclus, In Parm. n5o ff. Even in this context, Proclus mentions the 
'superior' and 'inferior' elements in self-constitution only in the context of showing why 
the One, itself, cannot be self-constituted as all the lower entities are. The difference 
between Proclus and Damascius here is more on emphasis, not in how self-constitution 
basically functions. 

58 Proclus, ET Prop. 99. Cf. earlier p. 114-116. 
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Prior to raising this difficulty, Damascius considers whether self-constitution is 
possible for entities in time, since ‘otherwise [the entity] would exist and not exist 
at the same time’? While taken as an absurdity in this case, the language is repeat- 
ed with the self-constituted entity as something that ‘will be and not be at once, as 
both producer and product. The same absurdity would follow, but for the fact that 
time is negated for truly self-constituted entities, as Damascius already says earlier 
in In Phil. 13.9? It is notable that Damascius does not resolve the tension here, but 
still maintains that the two elements co-exist in one ‘combination’ (cuvappotepw), 
implicitly without parts or time, but with a real division between producer/pro- 
duced and undivided/divided.© One should note the contrast here with Proclus, 
who concludes with the simplicity of self-constitution (e.g. in ET Prop. 47), and 
yet elsewhere admits that self-constituted entities imply a ‘superior’ and 'inferi- 
or’ element within themselves.® It is perhaps with this unreconciled tension in 
mind that Damascius openly admits differentiation in self-constitution, while 
conceding that there is only a qualified unity for self-constituted entities. Thus 
Damascius still holds that a 'superior' element pre-dominates within the process 
of self-constitution,® but it still points to the necessity for an external superior 
entity that supports this combination. Once again, this all the more suggests the 
contingency, and dependence, of self-constituted entities on the ‘superior’ ele- 
ment, which would be located in that which is not differentiated. 

The notion of contingency for self-constitution is brought out again in 
Damascius' discussion of the soul, which, as the principle of life and self- 
motion in bodies, is the last unified principle by its existence before the level 
of body. Following previous Neoplatonists like Proclus, Damascius interprets 
the third hypothesis of the Parmenides as pertaining to the soul,®* insofar 


59  InPhil3,4—5. 

60  InPhil. 13,3-6. Cf. Proclus, ET Prop's. 50-51. 

61 Van Riel in his edition of Damascius, In Phil. 36, n. 3 (in p. 129), notes a contradiction 
between In Phil. 16 and 113 with self-constitution and divisibility: ‘Laffirmation du car- 
actére double (8txAoóv) de l'aó&uróctotov contredit ce que Damascius en a dit au $13 
(&c& pepiotòv o)x gotw avumdotatov), l'aü&uróctotov n'est donc pas absolument indivis- 
ible. However it is not obvious why this is so: one can affirm avumdctatov as a two-fold 
nature without implying that it is divided in separate parts (ueptotov), i.e. without unity. 
Damascius still appears to affirm this sense of unity explicitly in 16 and implicitly in 113. 

62 Cf. Proclus, In Parm. 1150,6-8. 

63 This also hearkens back to Aristotles emphasis that self-motion breaks down into an 
unmoved moving part and a moved/moving part: see Aristotle, Phys. V111.4—5. 

64 See Steel (1978) 87-88, esp.: ‘Indeed, the place of the soul “halfway between" the intelli- 
gible and the sensible realities can only be expressed in mutually contradictory terms. If 
this is so, then the soul must also occupy a similar intermediate position in the sequence 
of the hypotheses as they are intended to reflect the articulations of reality, namely, 
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as the hypothesis’ use of both affirmations and negations for the ‘one’ indi- 
cates the soul’s intermediate status between the unity of the intelligible world 
and the multiplicity of the physical world.® The soul’s nature as a mixture 
of both one and many, and not-one and not-many, is then derived from its 
self-constitution:®® in its existence it is a unity and multiplicity, mirroring 
the world of Intellect, but in anticipating the separated multiplicity of the 
physical world in itself, it is not-one and not-many.®” While the soul inher- 
its its unity and plurality from the intelligible world, it constitutes the lower 
level of being not-one and not-many as a mixture, as it becomes participated 
by the physical world which only has unity by participation and is properly 
not-many and not-one in its being. In this sense, the soul's self-constitution 
also implies an anticipation of the lower level of body, insofar as it implies 
the elements, ‘not-one’ and ‘many’, found in the participating bodies and the 
physical world. 

This anticipation of attributes on a lower level in self-constitution is brought 
out when Damascius characterizes the Unified's self-constitution as a 'projec- 
tion' of pre-existing, incipient 'elements' within itself: 


Moreover, by its self-constituted procession, the Mixed (scil. the Unified) 
projected from itself, and at the same time distinguished in itself, the ele- 
ments which are ranked in opposition to each other. For the whole in fact 
distributes the parts in itself and from itself in the same way that which 
is composed of elements, which is the Mixed as such, subsists prior to 
(npoŭnápyov) the elements, in the sense that it is superior to them; it dis- 
tinguishes the elements in itself and from itself. For always the undivided 
exists before divided things. 
DP, 45,532 


between the One (considered in [the Parmenides'] hypotheses 1 and 2) and the Others 
(considered in 4 and 5). [...] As the lowest form of the One, the soul bears the Others in it 
paradigmatically though the unity in it still predominates’. 

65 . Damascius, In Parm. 1v, 3519-22; see Steel (1978) 88. 

66 — Damascius, In Parm. 1v, 8,4-7: ‘Secondly, I wish to point out that this mixture of “one” and 
^not-one" of “being” and “non-being’, is self-constituted (av@undctatov) in the soul: hence 
it is brought forth from this one, but it is not assumed from the predicates previously 
demonstrated’. (Sevtepov dé exeivo inıonpaivopat, Ott TO piypa Todto abbumdctatov £otty ev 
TH vy}, TO Ev xot oby Ev xa dv xal uh öv: evtedbev yap dro toUTOV Tob &vóc dvapúetar, AA’ ox 
amo t&v npoðeðerypévwv AaUBavetar). Cf. Steel (1978) 89. 

67 Damascius, In Parm. 1v, 6,14—21; see Steel (1978) 9o. One should note here the contrast to 
Proclus, where the latter affirms that participated soul in its ovata is changeless and eter- 
nal, although its activities (&vépyetot) are in change and temporal: see ET Prop. 191; on the 
general differences between Proclus and Damascius on soul, see Steel (1978) 94 ff. 
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ett O€ KATA THY AbOuTdcTaTOV otüxvoO mpóo8ov TO pıxTÒV aq’ ExUTOD mpospá- 
Aero, xal Ev EAVTO tà axotyelot cuvdmupynev avtitetaypEeva GAANAOIC. xod yàp 
TÒ OAov Ev EavT@ xal dg’ Eaxvtod TÀ pép énipeplter woadtwe SE xoi TÒ ToL- 
XELWTÓV, Óxep éotl TÒ uxtdv, npoündpyov 8y) THv ototyelwy, old ye xpetttov 
AvTAV Ov, ETOLaxpivEl Ev EAVTO Kal AD’ EavTOD TA oTOLYEIA mpo yàp del tv 
Staipovpevenv TO Adtaipetov VpeotyKeEV. 


The passage comes at the conclusion of a discussion on where the Uni- 
fied is placed below the One.8? Among the different positions considered, 
Damascius looks at what is effectively Proclus’ view, where the Unified (i.e. 
Being)® results from the mixture of the Limit and Unlimited below the One.” 
Damascius ends up denying this position, since it characterizes the two prin- 
ciples above the Unified as separate from each other: instead for Damascius 
the two principles, as monad and dyad, share the same nature, since unity and 
multiplicity are co-referential.”! Because neither the monad nor dyad are ful- 
ly distinct from each other, the Unified’s self-constitution manifests the two 
characters together, making explicit the distinction between the two that is 
only implicit in the two, higher principles." Thus when Damascius describes 
the ‘pre-subsisting of the elements’ for the Unified in 11, 45, this is reflected in 
the previous two principles of the monad and dyad above the Unified, which 
are absolutely undivided, while the Unified's characteristic of distinction for 
the two elements—while remaining ‘one’ in being—is fully brought out in its 
self-constitution.7? 

We may however recall the earlier De Princ. 1, 53, where Damascius says 
that Intellect is self-constituted while the Unified is simple and undiffer- 
entiated, whereas in De Princ. 11, 45, above, the Unified is said to be self- 
constituted, and implicitly differentiated. This apparent inconsistency is 


68 DP n1, 401-415. 

69  Onthe identification of Being and the Unified, see DP 11, 56,1 ff. 

70 Although at this point in DP 11, 40,9-11, Damascius attributes to Philolaus the view of the 
Unified as a mixture of the Limit-Unlimited, which he also links with the Pythagoreans' 
'third principle' as a combination of the monad and dyad. 

71 DP, 4412-19. For further discussion, including Damascius' position on the Limit and 
Unlimited from Proclus and Iamblichus, see below, 5.2.3. 

72 DPI, 4419-454. 

73 Although we should remember, Damascius says that the Unified is not differentiated, like 
Intellect, although a kind of distinction first exists in it. Damascius distinguishes between 
‘plurality’ and ‘differentiation’ later in DP 111, 156,17—22, saying that the Unified first mani- 
fests the character of plurality, not differentiation per se; Intellect then manifests both the 
character, ‘plurality’, and differentiation per se. 
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reconciled when Damascius says that the Unified—Being, in this context— 
is only relatively self-constituted, from the vantage point of Intellect, while 
in itself it is not: 


Is Being (tò öv) not something which has reverted towards itself and is 
self-constituted, both proceeding from itself and remaining in itself? 
We say that it appears to be in this way for us being divided about its 
single simplicity,"^ while it itself is not among these things in the same 
way, but it has been put in possession of a single communion (xotvwvi- 
av) of the three [stages], and it is this which has been concentrated 
in the entire community of all things. For in another way it should be 
necessary for that which is either by reversion, by procession, or by re- 
maining to be itself only that which it is in an absolute way. For it is 
not each of these [stages] absolutely, but it is substance (oocía) such 
as it happens to be remaining, proceeding, or reverting, and the whole 
appears to have been divided. By which [fact] it is clear that it is sub- 
stance, life, and knowledge in proceeding, all which, in relation to each 
other, are namely contradistinguished terms according to distinction. 
But the middle nature which is not yet something of these is neither 
substance, life, nor knowledge, but already a certain birth-pang and 
progression, and in that which is called ‘Being’ (£v TÔ xoAoup£vo dvtt) 
there is not even a trace. 
DP 11, 169,7-22 


TO Ov o)x EMETTPALLEVOV ETT NPÒÇ ÉAUTÒ Kal otbO0vrtóctortov, AUTO TE AG’ 
éavtod mpoióv xal £v Eavt@ uévov; ý pavtaCetat rev elvat torodtov yuiv tots 
Tepi THV iav adtod ånAóTTA uepttopévotc, adTO SE Suws o08£v LEV TOUTWY 
gotiv, THY Õè iav TAY TOLaY EIANXE KoWwviay, Kal TAUTYHV MEVTOL covyprué- 
vyv ev TH SAY Kowwvia TOV nAvTwV. xol yàp Edel dAAWS TO xoc EMLTTPOMHV 
tiva dv H mpdodov Ñ povýv, abtd pdvov elvat (8) anADS otr ToUTWY yàp 
EXATTOV OY ATABS EoTtv, AAAA Torde odoin pévovoa TUXOV T] TMeotodca Ñ 
émiatpéqovaa, xai Td aov påvar Stwptcpevy’ @ SHAov Sti £v TH mposAOóvet 
gotly ý ovata xal ġ Cwy xal Y) yv@arc, at ye xatà Statpeow avtdtectarpevart 
npóc GAANAAS’ SE éon Mats oUrto TL TOUTWY, OTE obcío, oUTE wh, oUTE 


74 Compare with DP 1, 4,6-12, where Damascius uses the same statement for ‘our’ perspec- 
tive of the One's simplicity. In this context, it is the Unified’s simplicity that confronts us. 
Discussed below in p. 235 n.47. 

75 Namely the causal stages of ‘remaining’, ‘procession’, and ‘reversion —specified afterward. 
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yvaats, QAN HÒN tob tov clc vt xai npoxonh: Ev FE TH KAAOVLEVW Ovx OVdE 
onóQaoctc. 


As has been seen, self-constitution is related to entities or elements which are 
'opposed' to each other, whereas for something which is absolutely simple none 
of these attributes apply. Since Being's nature is absolutely simple, the attribute 
of self-constitution does not apply to it properly except ‘from our perception’. 
It is tempting to interpret this line in a purely subjective manner, where the 
perception of self-constitution (alongside remaining, procession, and rever- 
sion) is a projection from the side of the perceiver. In some sense this is right, 
although Damascius' mention of Being having a kind of 'birth-pang and pro- 
gression' suggests that it pre-contains those attributes that are brought out in 
self-constitution. We can connect this with earlier passages where Damascius 
refers to higher levels possessing the lower, differentiated effects in a higher, 
transcendent way, so that it is only when causes like Being produce Intellect 
that they become determined"9—while in itself, Being exists as undetermined. 
This would follow from what we have seen of Damascius' model of two stages 
for producers, between a 'concentrated' and 'unfolded' phase (earlier [C1] and 
[C2], respectively). From this, Damascius appears to link self-constitution to the 
‘unfolded’ phase of Being, from the vantage point of Intellect,” while in itself, as 
‘concentrated, it is not distinguished, and therefore not self-constituted. 


3.3.» Unparticipated/Participated Causality 

For unparticipated and participated causality, Damascius largely follows Pro- 
clus’ framework, although with certain, important modifications in light of his 
revised approach to causality. Just as we saw with self-constitution, unpartic- 
ipated/participated causality for Damascius implies a dependence on higher 
principles that, when applied to the One, do not in themselves imply a dis- 
tinction between unparticipated and participated. This becomes an important 
factor in why Damascius shifts away from Proclus’ framework of describing the 
One in terms of being unparticipated.”® 


76 One can see this in Damascius' characterization of Being in DP 11, 160-161, where Being 
reciprocally takes on the attributes of Intellect in the process of producing Intellect: cf. 
p.137 n.51. 

77 Assuming that Damascius includes Intellect as the subject for the ‘we’ who are ‘divided 
about [Intellect's] single simplicity' in lines 169,910. 

78 Although, as in the first passage below, Damascius occasionally refers to the One as 
‘unparticipated’. From lower levels of being the distinction between unparticipated and 
participated becomes manifested because of the participants’ mode of existence as dif- 
ferentiated. It is at the higher levels, at the Unified, that the distinction disappears. 
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We find Damascius’ view on unparticipated and participated causes stated 
succinctly in De Princ. 111, 101-102, where Damascius directly links the depen- 
dence of unparticipated entities on prior participated causes:”9 


Moreover, the absolute Soul depends on a particular intellect, and not the 
absolute (&7A dc) Intellect; absolute Intellect depends on a particular life, 
but not absolute Life; and absolute Life, therefore, depends on a particu- 
lar being, but not the first Being. Therefore absolute Being also appears in 
such a way asa vehicle (6a) of a particular henad, but not the absolute 
Henad:*° but it is necessary that the absolute Henad is before a particular 
henad, since the unparticipated is always absolute, but the participated 
is never absolute. 
DP 111, 101,21-102,2 

ett 8£ y] à c iy) vod xtvóc ott eEnupevy, xai ob tod iA c, xol 6 MAGS 
vods TG ttvàc wis, GAN’ od Tig dA Gc, xai Y] ATAAG doc Cor) THs xtvóc odctac, 
GAN odyi THS NPWTNG. OUTWS doa xai h ATAMS odaia Twos £vdüoc, AAA’ od THs 
Arras Synua pavettat Set SE 1d TH¢ Tide Elvan THY à Evdda del yàp 
GA c KuElextov ETTI, TÒ dé ueOexcóv ovdEroTE ATA. 


On the one hand, Damascius preserves Proclus’ essential framework that all 
lower entities depend on higher, absolute principles through participated in- 
termediaries. Damascius in turn follows Proclus’ view that each participated 
term, as a specific or particular entity, depends on a principle that is not partic- 
ular, but ‘absolute’ (&7A@c): e.g. a particular intellect depends on what is sim- 
ply (&xA&c) Intellect, without any other character or delimitation.?! One differ- 
ence from Proclus is in Damascius' description of unparticipated principles as 
dependent on higher, participated causes—for instance, ‘absolute’, unpartici- 
pated Being is a ‘vehicle’ (6yynuc) of a particular henad,8? while unparticipat- 
ed Soul depends on a particular intellect, as above. One also sees this earlier 


79 This is rather unlike Proclus, who emphasizes the autonomy of unparticipated causes, 
where they are solely causes of themselves in terms of their specific subsistence (tnap- 
Etc): see ET Prop. 99, discussed earlier in p. 114-116. Damascius doesn't disagree with 
this in principle, however as we will see, if the higher principle of a given unpartici- 
pated entity anticipates that character—and that principle changes itself as a cause to 
mirror what its effect —this de-emphasizes the autonomous nature of unparticipated 
causes. 

8o Implicitly the One. 

81 Proclus, In Parm. 707,8—708,5; ET Prop's. 21, 23. 

82 Cf. Van Riel (2010) 682-683. 
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in DP 111, 79, where participated entities are described as being ‘used’, like an 
instrument or vehicle, by their higher principles, just as a particular soul, for 
example, is ‘used’ as an analogous instrument by its participated intellect.83 By 
contrast, Proclus emphasizes the autonomy of unparticipated principles inso- 
far as each constitutes its own being and does not derive its specific character 
or subsistence (inapéts) from a higher cause. As noted earlier in Chapter 2,84 
while Being implies Life and Intellect as a higher cause (xat’ aitiav), Life and 
Intellect for Proclus, as unparticipated first principles, derive their character 
from themselves;?? in this sense, Being is a ‘cause’ only by providing the poten- 
tiality for Life and Intellect to constitute and cause themselves. Yet as we have 
just seen in Damascius' causal model, Being is a 'cause' of Life and Intellect 
only if it anticipates these latter two principles within itself. Given the passage 
above, Damascius seems to de-emphasize the autonomy that Life and Intellect 
have, compared to Proclus, since they are directly determined by their higher 
principles. 

The shift in the causal model is reflected when Damascius describes each 
participated cause as containing the nature of its participant as a particular 
character (xoà idt6tTt2), while each has its own nature by existence (xoà 
ónóctacty): thus a given participated intellect has its participant's character— 
for instance, ‘soulness’—xat& idiot Ta; however it is intellective in itself xoà 
onóctact, which it derives from unparticipated Intellect as intellective both 
KATH idióta and xatà orotactv.96 In a sense this is similar to Proclus’ dis- 


UA 


tinction between xaT aitiav and xa’ Srapétv,8” however Damascius' claim that 


83 DP 111,79, 1-13. Proclus may at least agree that participated causes function as analogous 
‘instruments’ for unparticipated causes, as has been argued earlier: cf. 2.1.3. Damascius in 
this respect makes this position explicit. 

84 Cf. p. 9o ff, esp. p. 92 n.74. 

85 Cf. Proclus, ET Prop. 99, 103. 

86 DP111, 82,1-9: ‘In either case, the change is to each, but one immediately through the more 
akin character toward the participated, the other further through the more true toward 
the unparticipated. Therefore we will also ascend in this way from the apparent unmoved 
first to the intellect pertaining to soul (lit. ‘psychic intellect, tov pvyıxòv voóv), which is 
self-moved according to its character (xat& ióiótvjva) alone, and unmoved according to 
its existence (xa ónócxactv), but is also secondary to the entirely unmoved just as it is 
truly this, and in this way it is the unparticipated Intellect’. (7 &q' &x&cegov pèv ý petáßaog, 
AAAA TEOTEXAS LEV tà TO cvyyevéavepov elc TO ueOexcóv, MOPPWTEPW dE Sid TO dwOÉc cepov cic 
TO duéOexccov. ottwS doa Kal dd Tod qotvopiévou axwytov dvaßnoópeða MeaToV pv ¿mi TOV 
ipuxuxóv vodby, Tov KATA {SLOT TA póvny aùtoxivnTtov, &xivntov dé Kad’ óróoxocty, SedtEpoV dé eic 
tov návty dxlvytov xal ws AANDAG ToLodtov, obtog é żotıv ó &uEbExto¢ voc.) 

87 Although one should note the difference between Snapétc and úróostacıç for Damascius, 
which is where the analogy may break down here. See Steel (1978) 113, n. 78: 'brap&c 
and ovata are clearly distinguished by Damascius in De Princ. §120-121 [= DP 11, 52-55 
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the participated is synonymous with its participant xatà idtotyta suggests a 
stronger link between the participated and participant.8? This also shows how 
the participant's nature is reflected within the participated entity.®9 In turn, 
both the participated and participant imply a kind of mutual entailment of 
properties: the participated intellect has ‘soul’ as its character (i8tótvjc) and 
‘intelligence’ as its existence (0rócactc), while the participating soul has 'in- 
tellect' by participation and is yet ‘soul’, or being self-moved, by its existence 
(ónóctacic). As we saw with soul's self-constitution in the last section, the soul 
also anticipates the character of its participant, with bodies and the physical 
world, by also changing in its substance (o)cía), although it retains its numeri- 
cal identity, as well as its own character as ‘soul’, by its existence (dmd0tTaa1¢).9° 

One important application of participated causes anticipating the partici- 
pants can be found in Damascius' view that the gods, as participated henads, 
pre-contain their participants' effects throughout all orders of being. Encos- 
mic and even ‘material’ gods, for instance, pre-eminently contain the char- 
acter (i8tótvc) of being encosmic or enmattered in a unitary way, while their 
character becomes manifested derivatively as it passes through more differen- 
tiated levels—through participated intellects and souls, for instance—down 
to the final effect within matter, in differentiation?! In his description of this 
process, Damascius criticizes 'the philosophers' (implicitly Proclus) for nam- 
ing the gods from their ‘final vehicles’ (ecy&twv òxyypátwv), where this implies 
that the henads are reciprocally determined (eidomotovpévous) from the par- 
ticipants’ level.9? As Gerd van Riel notes, Damascius' position on the henads 
essentially differs little from Proclus, however Damascius gives a new, distinct 
take:93 Proclus would also hold that the henads pre-contain their effects’ 
character, although strictly by their subsistence (Önapěıç) as a unity, so that 
the character becomes determined only in its effects. On this understanding, 


(Westerink-Combés)]. SapEts denotes the first principle of every existence (ónócacic), 
the foundation (8¢éAtov) of the whole structure of the essence, the pure being without 
the different qualifications which make it a determined essence (ovcia). 

88 X Although this is similar to the henads for Proclus which are identified and differentiated 
by their particular character (idt6ty¢), which is determined from the participants: ET 
Prop. 116, 102,22—23, and Prop. 123. 

89 Atleast one sees this in Damascius’ description of moving from the ‘apparent’ instantia- 
tion to the ‘true’ instantiation of a property, when he distinguishes between participants, 
participated entities, and the unparticipated, in DP 111, 81,23—82,1. 

9o  CfSteel (1978) 109. 

91 DP 11, 81,2722. 

92 =DP 111, 81,5-7. 

93 Van Riel (2010) 682-683. 
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‘material gods’ are so-called insofar as the character belonging to ‘matter’ be- 
comes determined at the level of the effects. For Damascius, that character 
should already be manifested pre-eminently in the henad as a cause, togeth- 
er with the henad's existence (orócxoctc) as a unity. An essential part of this 
analysis lies in how causality is considered, and namely in what respect each 
henad causes its effect: for Proclus each henad's unity is that by which pro- 
duction happens, whereas for Damascius both unity and being, together, are 
productive of all lower entities.?^ Each henad must then have the elements 
of unity and being combined together, including the character conveyed, by 
which all lower effects come about. One may again see Damascius' distinc- 
tion between causes as ‘concentrated’ and ‘unfolded’ at work here: the henads 
have both elements of unity and being without differentiation, while at lower 
levels these elements become differentiated down to the final effect.95 Thus 
each ‘material god’ is 'enmattered' as such, yet the character, being 'enmat- 
tered’, exists according to that henad's undifferentiated existence (xat& onó- 
ctacty): what we then know as ‘matter’ exists in differentiation in the effects’ 
mode of being, compared to the level of the henads where all things are un- 
differentiated. Here we may detect distant echoes of the Plotinian picture of 
the One which we saw in Chapter 1, where the One as the 'power of all things' 
(Sóvapuc m&vtwv) implied its pre-containment of all beings in its unity. As we 
will see, this becomes a central theme we later find in Damascius' construal 
of the One. 

Finally when we consider the relation between the One and the henads, 
which Proclus characterizes as unparticipated and participated, respectively, 
Damascius instead claims that the distinction between the two kinds of causes 
disappears: 


94 On Proclus, see ET Prop. 25 (esp. 28,23-25), and Prop. 113. On Damascius, see his In Parm. 
I, 410—5,5; 515-23. Cf. Van Riel (2010) 683: ‘[The henads'] causal operation is no longer 
seen as the effect solely of the summit of the combination (that is, of the one that drives 
upon being), in which process the ongoing specification is given by the specific being 
upon which the henad rides; rather, the combined existence of one-and-being sets itself 
asa cause on every level. Hence, in Damascius, the specificities of the beings that depend 
on a henad are not the result of the element of 'being' in the combination (the henad in 
itself remaining identical with the One), but they are caused by the previous One-Being 
as such’, 

95 DP 111, 114,26-115,13. See also Westerink-Combés' commentary DP 1, 115, n. 3 (in p. 212). In 
this regard Damascius (in DP 111, 15,913) implicitly makes the Unified the first henad 
below the One—or One-All (cf. below, p. 272-274)—when he says that it is the ‘third 
principle’ relative to the superior level (i.e. of the One-All/All-One), while it is the ‘first 
principle, or the apparent ‘One’, relative to inferior levels (i.e. Intellect, Soul, etc.). 
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We respond? that the participant and the participated up there are not dif- 
ferentiated, nor the participated and the unparticipated, nor yet the many 
and the one. For that nature was ‘one’ only, and the second principle was 
said to be ‘many’ as one nature, a cause of those things which are in any way 
subject to differentiation, as the power of unity from itself that is able to dif- 
ferentiate and is generative.?7 Therefore such a nature is not subject to the 
processions that come to be from the One with any differentiation what- 
soever. For it wishes to be ‘one’ alone, both that which is in every way (tò 
movtotov) and before all things (ed mévtwv), from which those things that 
have such a [differentiated] nature appear as secondary or tertiary entities. 
DP 111, 86,615 


Ñ ow exet StexplOy TO uexéyov xal peteyópevov, OVSE TO ueOextóv Kal àpé- 
exco, OVSE TH TOAAG xai TO Ev: Ev yàp Udvov Hv ý qUctc exetvy, xod yj Sevtepa 
PXA TOAAR EAEyETO cc Ula bate, aitia TAY KATH nAvta TPdTOV ğiaxpıvopé- 
vov, Õúvapıç oga abtdbev tod Evds Staxprtuay xod yóvipoc. obx hoa mEpuxEV 
ý ToT pdats UmoLEvery Tag KATA Otcocpioty yvTIvaody yryvouévaç dg’ £vóc 
mpoddouc: Ev yap elvar BobAetat pdvov xal Ev Td tavtoiov xoi md TaVTWV, dq' 
o0 Sedtepa Ñ tpita patvetat TÀ torndte yryvópeva. 


Damascius then denies that the distinction between unparticipated and par- 
ticipated obtains when we get up to the henads and the One—or specifically in 
the case of the Unified?9— since both terms imply differentiation where none 
exists between the One and the Unified.?? This line of argument is similar to 


96 In answer to the question, from DP 111, 86,3-6: "Why is there not, proper to the One which 
is beyond the Unified, a procession beyond the Unified, i.e. one unparticipated, the other 
participated by the Unified?’ (dtd ti yàp oùx £cxt xod tod rèp TO Y|vopiévov &vóc ioc npóoðoç 
bnp TO Nvwpevov, H Ev duElextos, Y) Se Und Tod r|vouévou uecexoyévr;) The question seems 
to be why there is not a ‘procession’ of participated henad(s) from the One, and a second 
procession, in turn, from the henad to the Unified. Implicitly this references Proclus’ view 
that Being participates two henads—the Limit and Unlimited (and proceeds from the 
two)—which are in turn participated entities derived from the One. 

97 The first ‘nature’ and ‘second principle’ implicitly reference Damascius' first two princi- 
ples, the One-All and All-One, defined in DP 11, 39,u—25: see below, p. 272-274. 

98 One then needs to contextualize DP 111, 101,21-102,1, quoted above: Damascius must 
either mean ‘Being’ (where Damascius tends to equate this term with the Unified) as in 
the intelligible in the third intelligible triad (voytév—voepdv)—in other words within the 
triad of Intellect, where differentiation is fully manifested. Only then can one speak of 
Being and its henad in a participated/participant relationship, as in the passage. 

99 While Proclus would also say there is no internal ‘differentiation’ between the henads (as 
participated) and the One (as unparticipated), distinction obtains only when considering 
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Damascius’ reasoning that ‘one’ and ‘being’ are not separate from each other 
in the henads. In turn, Damascius emphasizes that the One’s unity predom- 
inates over the Unified's nature,!°° so that the latter cannot be distinct like 
a participant, which implies a different nature to the participated entity. Nor 
can the ‘first’ or ‘second’ before the Unified be distinguished as unparticipat- 
ed or participated, in relation to the Unified, since to be ‘participated’ implies 
having one set of participants distinct from another participated cause’s set of 
participants. Instead the same set of properties are shared between the One, 
the ‘second principle’ which is the cause of differentiation, and the Unified, 
while what ‘distinguishes’ each principle (although undifferentiated) is the re- 
lation between each.!?! Thus one cannot use Proclus’ framework of the unpar- 
ticipated and participated to analyze the top level of principles, between the 
One and the Unified. Instead, the distinction between the unparticipated One 
and participated henads comes about only when we look at principles where 
differentiation becomes manifest: namely in the second and third intelligible 
triads, or Life and Intellect respectively, and further downward. Thus, the *ma- 
terial gods, above, would be distinguished from the 'unparticipated' principle 
of unity, which in this case would have to be the Unified, which pertains to all 
participants and not just specific participants, like those in matter belonging 
to the ‘material gods’. 

One final outcome we should note—which should also be considered 
when we discuss Damascius on the One and the Ineffable in Chapter 5—is 
that Damascius’ denial of the unparticipated/participated distinction for the 
One implies that it is notionally related to plurality. In Proclus’ framework, the 
One’s status as unparticipated secures both its transcendence over plurality 
and its causality of all beings which imply plurality. In Damascius’ framework, 
causality is entailed only within a mutually opposed relation to the effect, as 


the particularity of the effects of unity either in specific orders of being (thus, the domain 
of participated henads), or across all domains of being at once (thus, the domain of the 
One). Damascius then differs from Proclus only with the first two ‘henads; i.e. the Limit 
and Unlimited, since they share the same participants; thus Damascius contends that 
they cannot be considered as separate, 'participated' principles as in Proclus' framework, 
since there are no participants that have an instance of ‘limit’ without the ‘unlimited’ as 
well. On this background, see below, 5.2.3. 

100 Cf. DP 111, 8916-318. 

101 Damascius will go on to argue for this three-fold distinction of principles on the basis of 
predication by analogy, implicitly from the realm of Intellect where the triad of stages 
(remaining, procession, reversion) is manifested: see esp. DP 1, 127-131. Discussed more in 
depth below, 5.2.2. Damascius' 'three principles' in this sentence also correlate with what 
he will define as the One-All, the All-One, and Unified. 
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we have seen throughout this chapter. In this sense, the One's relation to the 
Unified, and thus to all things, necessitates an immediate relation to plurality 
and all things. Thus, Damascius’ removal of the unparticipated/participated 
distinction at the higher levels helps lead in this direction. 


3.4 Conclusion 


One of the central issues that Damascius raises is that causes, as such, can only 
be described within a relation to the effect that is produced. Consequently, the 
cause cannot be considered in the same way as both transcendent and causally 
synonymous with the effect, as one would think in Proclus’ framework. This 
does not necessitate skepticism on Damascius’ part, as some contemporary 
commentators read him,!% but it leads to the need to make a distinction in the 
causal process: the claim that causes ‘act on themselves’ from DP 11, 158,13 is 
essential to see how Damascius distinguishes, and relates, producers in their 
transcendent aspect and in their causal aspect. On this point, Sebastian Gertz’s 
worry that productive causes (like Being, when it produces Intellect) lose their 
transcendent status!©4 may be assuaged, at least partly: both transcendent and 
causal aspects of the producer are preserved at once since intelligible causes 
function eternally and all at once—in this sense there is a simultaneity of iden- 
tity and difference between causes and their effects in the intelligible realm.!05 
Thus Being is transcendent, considered by itself, while when it produces Intel- 
lect, it is no longer ‘transcendent’ in the same way, but entails synonymy with 


102 Cf. p.20 n.69. 

103 Cfp.127n.28. 

104 Gertz (2016) 493. 

105 Gertz’s worry is a subset of a more general tension (which he does not address, although 
it is a related issue) with the Neoplatonic notion of the three causal stages of remain- 
ing, procession, and reversion: namely causes 'remain' distinct in relation to the entities 
they produce (thus, ‘procession’), while the produced entities maintain their synonymy, 
or identity, with the cause through their 'reversion' These three stages are present all at 
once, and not distinctly, as would be the case for causation in time (on this general issue 
in Proclus, see Gersh (1973)). For a problemization of this issue, see Lloyd (1990) 128 and 
Dodds' commentary in Proclus (1963) 217; and for Damascius' response to this issue, see 
Dillon (1997), esp. 376-379. One of Damascius' responses to this issue is to say that the 
stage of the cause ‘remaining’ is relative to the effect's procession: the cause also ‘pro- 
ceeds’ with the effect, while it appears to remain relative to the effect: see DP 11, 18,7 ff. 
(cf. Dillon (1997) 373). This would be correlated with causes that ‘act on themselves’ when 
producing the effect. 
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the effect it produces.196 Although he still uses these distinctions, Damascius 
reduces Proclus’ two, separate causal explanations of unparticipated/partic- 
ipated causality and self-constitution to one with his model of producers as 
‘concentrated’ and ‘unfolded’ in relation to the effect. 

The final outcome of Damascius’ shift from Proclus’ causal framework is 
that it makes sense of why he claims that the One is causally synonymous with 
‘all things’ (tà mévt«): just as all causes for Damascius imply a relation to their 
effects, so the One, as finally causing all things, must be immanently related to 
its effect. The One for Damascius is then not completely ‘transcendent’ in the 
way Proclus’ One is, and it gives us a way to understand why he has to posit a 
principle—the Ineffable—before the One. In this respect, Gertz's concern still 
holds—which we will revisit below.!© The relation between the Ineffable and 
the One is then analogous to the relation between causes as ‘concentrated’, 
before the causal process, and causes as ‘unfolded’, in the midst of the causal 
process. With Damascius' framework sketched along these lines, we will see 
this fully developed for the One and the Ineffable in Chapter 5. 

106 To return to the language of 'Cambridge Change, it might then be conceded that 
Damascius maintains an ontological version of this: i.e. a substantial, rather than nomi- 
nal, difference between the internal and external properties of, e.g., Being in relation to 


itself and in relation to its effects. On internal/external properties, see Lewis (1983). 
107 Seep.275-276. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Proclus on the One’s Causality 


In the last two chapters we investigated the general causal frameworks that 
Proclus and Damascius use to explain the derivation of the different levels of 
being below the One.! This background is important when we look at the One's 
causality, since each figure's construal of the One depends on their respective 
causal framework which is employed at the lower levels of being. In particular, 
Proclus’ distinction between unparticipated and participated causes guaran- 
tees the One's transcendence and causality, while Damascius' view of causes 
that act on themselves in the causal process shows why the One's causality is 
guaranteed only when the One is grounded on a prior principle, namely the 
Ineffable. We will discuss this in the next, and final, chapter, but in this chapter 
we must consider how Proclus looks at the One and how the unparticipated/ 
participated distinction does, or does not, apply to the One. 

Recalling Chapter 1, one of the main difficulties of the Plotinian reading 
for the One, carried through Porphyry and Iamblichus, is that while it func- 
tions as the first cause of Being and Intellect by transcending them, the One 
internally anticipates the same things that it ultimately produces. One should 
then see Proclus' understanding of the One as an attempt to respond to this 
tension in the background. Following in his master Syrianus' footsteps, as we 
saw, Proclus breaks with the prior tradition by formulating the One's causality 
in a way that immediately denies that plurality is pre-contained in the One 
in any sense. The unparticipated/participated framework helps Proclus to ac- 
complish this, where the One in the position of the unparticipated produc- 
es particular 'ones—the henads—which are in turn directly responsible for 
producing plurality. As directly participated, the henads take on the character 
of Plotinus' One (and, more proximately, Iamblichus' One) inasmuch as they 
causally anticipate the character of the beings that participate in them. This 
leaves the One as causally synonymous only with the henads, which are also 
'one' by their subsistence, while the One is an extra step removed from the 
emergence of Being and Intellect as the first plural entities. In this way, just 
as unparticipated causes have a dual role of transcendence and efficient cau- 
sality, where their causation of a property does not imply reciprocity with the 


1 Throughout this chapter, all primary source citations refer to Proclus unless otherwise spec- 
ified. 
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effect, so the One also maintains its position as transcendent and yet also as an 
efficient and final cause. 

In Section 4.1 we will look in depth at Proclus’ proofs for the One from the 
Elements of Theology and consider how he deals with these background con- 
cerns for blocking all implication of plurality in the One. This leads us directly 
to distinguishing the One in itself as unparticipated from the One as ‘partici- 
pated’, in the form of the henads below the One. In Section 4.2 we will consid- 
er Proclus’ unparticipated One within the broader context of his framework, 
including how this version of the One is a response to problems he sees in his 
predecessors who follow Plotinus’ model. Because of the restricted notion of 
causality, we should also consider certain problematic passages where Proclus 
suggests that the One-itself is responsible for the derivation of matter (in Sect. 
4.2.3)—which seems to break his notion that the One only produces entities 
like itself—in the form of the henads. 

Whether Proclus' causal model for the One works ultimately depends on 
his construal of the One's intermediate causes, for which reason we should 
consider the One's participated causality in Sections 4.3-4.4. One important 
issue that we will see is that Proclus appears to propose two intermediary 
models: the aforementioned henads, and the Limit and Unlimited. The latter 
two principles are responsible for the first plurality, Being, which contains the 
properties of ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’ in terms of its subsistence (Ürap£tc) and 
power (dbvapic). In this sense Proclus re-appropriates the same two principles 
from Iamblichus' framework (via Syrianus), however with the difference that 
the henads are directly produced from the One, rather than from the Limit 
and Unlimited as in Iamblichus. As we will see, two issues arise: first, how 
to explain the relation of the Limit and Unlimited as a distinct causal model 
alongside the henads; and second, how the One can produce the Limit and 
Unlimited (and the henads in coordination with the two) without implicating 
it in the dual character that marks the Limit and Unlimited. This latter issue 
becomes a crucial problem in Proclus' account which we will briefly consider 
in Section 4.5. 

In the end, a tension remains in Proclus' account, inasmuch as Proclus does 
not offer a satisfying account for how the Limit and Unlimited come to be 
from the One as distinct characters, if the One is only responsible for unity 
and does not imply any distinct characters—like the Limit and Unlimited. This 
issue, as I will argue in Chapter 5, ultimately precipitates Damascius' critique 
of Proclus' framework, inasmuch as the 'One' cannot remain absolutely tran- 
scendent apart from its effect of all things, if it functions as a cause. Whereas 
Proclus seeks to maintain the One's causality through its transcendence over 
plurality, including the Limit and Unlimited, Damascius emphasizes that the 
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One’s causality of ‘all things’ means that it must anticipate the intermediate 
causes—implicitly the Limit and Unlimited—by which all things actually 
come about. Here we must see why Proclus considers the One as both tran- 
scendent and causal at once within the structure he propounds, as we saw in 
Chapter 2. 


4.1 Proclus’ Proofs for the One 


The background to the One as an unparticipated cause can be first seen in 
Proclus’ proofs of the One's existence in the Elements of Theology, Propositions 
1-6, and more thoroughly elaborated in Platonic Theology 11.1-2. In the Ele- 
ments, the first six propositions establish the One's ontological priority before 
all pluralities. This becomes the foundation for the later proofs of the One's 
efficient causality (Prop. 12)? and final causality as the Good (Prop. 13).3 It may 
be a small puzzle that the Elements (and in turn PT 11.1) does not explicitly 
start with the One's efficient or final causality but rather its ontological prior- 
ity. Yet the beginning of Platonic Theology 11.1 gives an implicit reason when it 
shows that anything which is demonstrated about lower entities can only be 
done with a clear conception (£vvota) of the first cause of all beings.^ Thus to 


2 ET Prop. 12, 14,1-2: ‘The Good is the first principle and very first cause of all beings’. (navtwv 
TOV dvtwv px) xai aitia mowtioty TO &yaðóv tot.) The ‘Good’ becomes identified with the 
One in Prop. 13, below. 

3 ET Prop. 13, 14,24—25: ‘Every good is unitive of entities which participate it, and every unifica- 
tion is good; and the Good is the same as the One’. (r&v dyaóy &vorxixóv ¿oTi THY METEXOVTWV 
avtod, xal naoa ëvwoç &yaðóv, xai tayabov TH évi tabtov.) See esp. 14,26-27: ‘For if the Good 
is preservative of all beings (on which account it also subsists as an object of desire for all 
things) [...]* (eU yap Tò &yaðóv żotı owotixòv THY SvTwV ånávtwv (516 xod EpeTov UMdpYEt nâo ...).) 

4 PT 114, 3,6—1: ‘The most appropriate beginning in the study that we propose is that from 
which it is possible to discover the very first cause [or ‘being’, ovciav] of all beings. In effect, 
if we make it our starting point, and if we clarify the conceptions (¿vvoiaç) we have of it, then 
we will more easily proceed to the distinction of other beings. Let us then say how it is neces- 
sary to begin concerning the subject’. (px) 8é &extxupuovám, THS npoxeimévng hpi Bewpiac, ag’ 
fic dv yévorto Thy Tov bvtwv ancvtwv Towtiotyy aitiav ebpetv- dnd yàp coc ópprOévcec KAAS 
xai Tas regi AdTHS żvvoiaç dvaxabypduEvol, cova (xrjv) THY «ov romoópela Bidcpiety. Oe ov 
AeyerOw nepi tovtwv ¿E dipyfjc.) In the PV manuscript 3,7-8, reads, Thy Tov dvtwv ÅTAVTWV TEW- 
tlotyy otctav, while Saffrey and Westerink read ‘aitiav’, following Thomas Taylor. See Meijer 
(2003) for a defense of the manuscript reading over Taylor's emendation. The argument for 
keeping the manuscript reading is that it better supports the dialectical beginning that Pro- 
clus takes in the beginning of PT 11.1: namely that, if we are trying to prove the first cause, we 
begin with what is most apparent for us, starting with being—although we will eventually 
find that the first cause cannot be a being/ovcia. 
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establish anything about the One's causality depends on grasping the ontolog- 
ical makeup of the One, which we see in the nature of its priority. 

Two main concerns stand out in Proclus’ proofs: (1) the principle must stop 
an infinite regress, and (2) the principle should transcend the opposition be- 
tween the various kinds of beings, implicitly up to the most basic kind of unity 
and plurality (or as we will see, the Limit and Unlimited). One can see the 
concern for (2) in earlier Neopythagoreans like Eudorus, with the first ‘One’ 
transcending the monad and dyad,° and we see it again in Iamblichus when 
he posits the One before the Limit and Unlimited.® In Plotinus the primary 
concern lies with just (1), since the One guarantees Intellect's unity, whereas 
the opposition implied in Intellect's duality comes about as a result of Intel- 
lect's privation of the One's unity." By contrast in Proclus, ET Prop. 1 proposes 
plurality as a given ontological item in contradistinction to unity, not simply 
as a privation as implied in Plotinus. This is also seen in the principles of the 
Limit and Unlimited below the One, where they emerge as the first opposed 
set of entities below the One, while all beings are constituted from these two 
principles. For this reason (2) becomes an important concern for Proclus with 
the One, insofar as the One not only stops an infinite regress but also inasmuch 
as it transcends opposed entities.? The One's causality is then maintained in- 
sofar as its character of unity is shared by all beings, while as unparticipated 
the One bears an asymmetrical relation to what follows it, which preserves its 
transcendence. 

Proclus' proofs for the One can be summarized from ET Prop's. 1-6 in the 
following outline: 

1 All beings characterized by multiplicity or plurality have unity as their 
constitutive element. A reductio ad absurdum results if one supposes plu- 
rality only exists. [Prop. 1] 


5 See Nicomachus apud Iamblichus, Theol. Math. 311, 4,17-5,10. Cf. Dillon (1977) 355, Boys- 
Stones (2017) 156-157. 

Cf. earlier p. 59-60. 

7 This may reflect the change from 'vertical' opposition in Plotinus' model—between the One 
and the lower levels of being, down to matter—to 'horizontal' opposition in Iamblichus' and 
Proclus' model—between the principles of unity and plurality (represented in the Limit and 
Unlimited, respectively), which come at the top level of being, immediately after the One. 
On the 'vertical'/'horizontal' distinction, see Van Riel (1997) 40, 46; and Van Riel (20012). Dis- 
cussed further below. 

8 This also becomes the main concern for Damascius, when he construes the Ineffable as also 
transcending all opposites. In his case, he attempts to deny any implication of opposition 
in the Ineffable, as he thinks the transcendent One is eventually correlated, or coordinated 
with, plurality. See below, p. 269-272, and esp. p. 288-290. 
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2. The attribute of unity in these entities is a distinct property and does 
not belong substantially to them. They therefore have that property as an 
effect—or in other words, they participate that property. [Prop's. 2-3] 

3. The source of the property of unity cannot be another unified entity, 
which is a plurality in itself, but it must be pure unity in itself—i.e. the 
One. [Prop. 4] 

4.  TheOne must be entirely prior to all pluralities—specifically, both prior 
in nature and in participation (i.e. unparticipated). [Prop. 5| 

5.  Pluralities which receive unification must ultimately derive from directly 
participated unities—the henads. |Prop. 6]? 

One can see the essential background for this argument in Plotinus' Ennead 
VI.9.1, where Plotinus points out various examples where things do not exist 
without reference to some principle of unity.!° By contrast, Proclus in the El- 
ements noticeably does not refer to concrete examples, as Plotinus does, but 
rather starts from a more abstract level, as in Euclid's Elements Unlike Eu- 
clid, the work does not begin with a set of definitions, postulates, or common 
notions, as even Proclus' Elements of Physics does with a prefatory set of defi- 
nitions. Here Proclus begins by establishing the first principle for his whole 
system from quia demonstrations, beginning with what is most apparent to 
us— plurality, or also plurality among beings.!? 


9 For a detailed exposition of these listing of propositions, see Opsomer (2013) 627-632. 

io Plotinus, Enn. v1.9.1, esp. 1-28, with examples as the army as ‘one’ with its soldiers; the 
chorus with its many members; the house with its many parts, brick, wood, and so on; etc. 
See a discussion of this passage in O'Meara (1993) 44-49, with O'Meara's characterization 
of this as the ‘principle of prior simplicity’. Cf. earlier, p. 27-29. 

11 One can see this just from the name of Proclus’ treatise, Utowetworg Osoñoyıxý. An excel- 
lent discussion of considering the Elements of Theology within the more geometrico 
method, and a comparison with Euclid's Elements, can be found in Martijn (2014) 151-152. 
One specific difference she notes is that the ET's first proposition is not the most funda- 
mental (as itis in Euclid), but rather Prop. 4, establishing the One-itself, from which all the 
propositions afterward follow. See also discussion in O'Meara (1989) 195-198 (esp. 198: ‘If 
then the Elements of Theology appears in certain respects to be somewhat geometrical 
and in other respects not, this may be because the work is not a geometrical theology or 
metaphysics at all, but something quite different: a treatise of theology or dialectic, whose 
method is proper to it, while recalling to some degree the derivative but more familiar 
and accessible procedures of geometry"); and Nikulin (2003). 

12 One can see this as a nod to the methodological theory in the introduction of Aristotle's 
Phys. 1.1, 184a16—b14, viz. demonstrating from things which are more known to us and pro- 
ceeding ‘towards those which are clearer and more knowable by nature’ (emi tà oapéotepa 
TH qüct xai yvwpipwtepa). It is also worth noting, in Platonic Theology 11.1 Proclus begins 
with ‘beings’ and considers that they are either entirely just ‘one’, just ‘many’, or both one 
and many. See Meijer (2003) fora thorough discussion ofthis and further passages, as well 
as the summary of arguments from PT 111-3 in Rosán (1949) 18121. Cf. earlier n. 4. 
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441 ET Prop. 1-4: Unity as an Ontological Component 

For our purposes, Prop's. 5-6 will be important to see how Proclus establishes 
not simply the One before beings, as for Plotinus, but the One as unpartici- 
pated by plurality, or in other words as one additional step removed from the 
plurality which is unified. Beforehand we should briefly consider Prop. 1 to see 
how Proclus deals with his first concern about a potential infinite regress of 
pluralities. In this case unity as an ontological item is needed to stop the po- 
tential regress: 


Every plurality participates in unity (tod évdc) in some way. 

(A) For if it in no way participates [in unity], neither will the whole 
be one, nor each of the many members from the plurality, but each of 
the many members will both be a plurality, and the latter [in turn] to 
infinity; and of these infinite members each will again be an infinite 
plurality. For a plurality which in no way participates unity, neither as a 
whole itself nor as each of the members in itself, will be infinite in ev- 
ery way and according to every component. (B) For each of the many— 
take what you may—truly will be one or not one. And if not one, cer- 
tainly many things or nothing, But if each is nothing, that [component] 
out of these [scil. the whole] is nothing; and if many, each [compo- 
nent] is from infinitely infinite things (dmetpdxtg &neipwv).!3 (C) But 
these things are impossible: for neither does something among those 
things which exist (tt àv övtwv) come from infinitely infinite things 
(for it is not more than the infinite, but that from the whole (scil. the 
sum) is more than each [member]), nor is something able to be put 
together from nothing. Every plurality therefore participates in some 
way in what is one.!* 

ET Prop. 1, 21-14 


13 Note that Proclus uses anetpdxig &neipwv in a negative sense here to show an absurdity. 
Compare with Damascius, DP 11, 33,2-4, where the term is used, by contrast, in a positive 
sense as illustrating the All-One's nature as ‘pure plurality’. Cf. below, p. 273 n.144. 

14 Dodds translation is fairly liberal in using ‘parts’, but Proclus doesn't use uépoc or uóptov in 
the proposition, only e.g. £xoc'tov tàv t0AAQy (lines 2-3). This might suggest Proclus wants 
to pick out other constitutive entities than just proper parts (uépa) (see e.g. Hathaway 
(1982) 125). Instead, Proclus directly raises the question of proper parts (uépa) (and 
wholes) in Prop's. 66-69 and 73-74. With this in mind, I use ‘component’ where Dodds 
has 'part' in the proposition. The distinction between parts and non-proper parts can also 
be found in In Parm. 1100,9 ff: the ‘Many’ are ontologically prior to parts/wholes which 
belong solely to the realm of Being (In Parm. 101,3 ff.). In that context, the ‘Many’ include 
multiple henads, on the other hand, which are not parts/wholes. 
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NAV TANGOS METEXEL NY) TOD &vóc. 

el yàp pauh uexéxot, odtE Td SAov Ev Lota 80’ Exactov THY noXv &E Ov 
TO TANIO, HAN’ Eotot xal Exelvov Exactov nAÑIoÇ, xal todto el dimetpov, xoi 
TOY depo TOUTWY EXATTOV Ecco THAW mÀfjOoc dretpov. UNSEVOS yàp EVOS 
praet; uevéxov pte xa’ SAov Eavto unte nad’ Exaotov TAV ev ert, NAVTN 
&rtetpov Eotat xod LATA T&v. TAY Yap TOAABY Exaotov, ónep dv Adi fne, tor Ev 
Zotat Y) ody £v: xai el oby Ev, Tot ToAAd Ñ o08£v. KAN’ el LEV Exaotov o08£v, xal 
TO &x TOUTWY ODSEV: Ei SE TOAAG, EE ànerpåxiç dmelpev Exactov. tTadta dé ddv- 
vata. odte yap && dmetpdxrs drelpwv toti Ti TAV Ovtwy (tod yap dmelpou TAEOV 
ox Eat, TO OE EX TAVTWV ExKOTOV TAEOV) oUtE Ex TOD UNdevdc cuvTiberOat tı 
Suvatov. t&v doa nANIoç LETEKEL Ty TOD Evdc. 


Without yet specifying its nature, as participated, essential, and so on, Proclus’ 
purpose here is to establish that unity exists ‘in some way’ (ny). The proof for 
unity as a constitutive element is by way of reductio, so any other alternative 
as a constitutive element—either ‘plurality’ or nothing'—is impossible. The 
proof is broken into three parts: 

— (A), something which is not one ‘in any way’ results in the entity being bro- 

ken up into components, and each to infinity; 
— (B), if any of the now-divided components is not-one, they are either ‘many’ 
or ‘nothing’; and, 

— (C), the absurdity shown for the components as either ‘many’ or ‘nothing’. 
Of the three parts, (C) refutes the suggestion that the divided components are 
simply ‘many’ by an appeal to the impossibility that an ‘infinitely infinite’ num- 
ber of pluralities can compose a being, since: (1) nothing is greater than the 
infinite, but on the other hand (2) the whole is greater than its parts (thus, 
even a theoretically ‘infinite’ part). The only alternative against this is unity as 
a constitutive part, which effectively stops the regress into infinity.? The argu- 
ment against an infinity of ontological parts goes back to Aristotle's Physics, 
where Aristotle disproves the notion of an actual infinity of parts in a given 
object.!© More proximate in the background for Proclus is Plotinus’ argument 
for unity as grounding the existence of entities with parts from Ennead v1.9.1, 
as we saw earlier. In this respect Proclus’ argument for unity as an ontological 


15 An interesting comparison to this lies in PT 11.1, 514317; 815-9,2, where it is the impos- 
sibility to think ontological objects that are theoretically composed of infinitely infinite 
pluralities that constitutes the absurdity. The latter thus establishes the reductio from an 
epistemological basis, while the Elements' account does so from an ontological basis. 

16 Aristotle, Phys. 111.5, esp. 204a8-29. 
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grounding component is not new, although his specific formulation as a prop- 
osition may be." 

For Proclus' premise that nothing can be made out of an 'infinity of in- 
finites, one contemporary objection against this has been modern set theo- 
ry, which allows for sets of varying sizes of 'infinity. Whereas the premise in 
Prop.1assumes a common intuition that nothing exceeds the infinite, set theo- 
ry allows for different sizes of infinity, which throws into question the validity 
of Proclus’ proof. As Ronald Hathaway notes: ‘It is false that there is nothing 
greater than the infinite. Some infinities are greater than others. It is also false 
that whatever is made up of certain items is greater than any items, because 
an infinite set is equivalent to, not greater than, at least one of its proper sub- 
sets’!9 The problem with the kind of response like Hathaway's, which uses set 
theory to show the failure of the proposition's applicability, is that it does not 
take account of Proclus’ explicit limitation to the things which exist— literally, 
‘something among beings’ (tt tv évtwv)—not just the conceivability of con- 
cepts.?? It would then be a question whether set theoretical claims about the 
different cardinalities of the infinite really apply for the realm of ‘being’, and 
not just in the case of, for instance, mathematics. Addressing this difficulty in 
depth would go beyond the scope of our discussion, but one response to the 
objection would be to test the claim of the applicability of set theory to Pro- 
clean pluralities. A mereological analysis, for instance, may find that Proclus' 
premise works, but the intuition of infinity may be different and not allow the 


17; Cf Dodds’ commentary in Proclus (1963) 188-189. A possible, additional element in 
Proclus’ claims about the impossibility of ‘infinitely infinite’ parts may be Plato, Phil. 26c5— 
d3, where Socrates claims that the class of items marked by the Unlimited still ‘appeared 
as a unity’ (£v £g&w) due to the common character of the ‘more and less’. Phrased this way, 
Proclus may be thinking of the theoretical parts with Plato’s examples of the Unlimited in 
the background, filling in for the role of the parts: already they must be conceived as a kind 
of unity, insofar as they are seen as parts of a given ontological whole. Compare with Harte 
(2002) 178-194, in her analysis of the Philebus’ Unlimited and its role in the Mixed, with her 
conclusion in 194: ‘The unlimited components of a mixture provide the content in which 
structure is found, but they do not constitute anything considered on their own. 

18 See e.g. Oppy (2006) 202-203; cf. Opsomer (2013) 629. 

19 Hathaway (1982) 131. 

20 Cf. Opsomer (2013) 629, who also critiques Hathaway's set-theoretical analysis, especially 
at the level of ontology, in Proclus’ context, but yet concedes: '... even so Proclus is wrong 
in thinking that the alternative—a plurality consisting of elements that are themselves 
pluralities and this ad infinitum— is inconceivable’. (Ironically, Damascius may also agree 
with Opsomer's judgment in regards to his principle of the All-One, which he construes 
as ‘infinitely infinite’ (retpcxic dieta), i.e. in a positive, and not an impossible, sense: see 
below, p. 273 n.144.) 
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kinds of operations that are allowed in abstract sets within set theory.” In any 
case, the analysis of unity as a necessary ontological constituent for any given 
entity is one that we may grant as we see how Proclus proceeds to establishing 
the source of that unity. 

Proclus' initial proof about unity as an ontologically constitutive element in 
Prop. 1 is the foundation for him to establish two further claims from Prop. 2-3 
and Prop. 4: for Prop's. 2-3, that unity is a distinct property from the entity 
in which it inheres, so that unity must be a property that is received, or in 
the propositions, participated; and for Prop. 4, that the source of unification 
for a pluralized entity must be other than the entity itself—a 'one"itself. Here 
again we see the heritage of Plotinus' arguments from Enn. v1.93 that unity 
is a distinct property that underlies the ontological makeup of an entity, and 
that it must be brought in from an outside source which has unity from itself.?? 
Whereas Plotinus proceeds through Soul and Intellect to the One, Proclus nar- 
rows the scope to any kind of plurality which depends on an entity that is sim- 


ply unity. 


44.2 ET Prop. 5: the One as Unparticipated 

This brings us to Prop. 5, where Proclus shows that the One must be prior to 
all plurality in an absolute sense. Whereas Prop. 4 only establishes that unified 
plurality is other than a One, we are not yet shown in what sense this 'One' 
exists or how it stands next to the unified plurality. Prop. 5 effectively gives 
us a full proof for the One's existence, beginning with the first half which es- 
tablishes the posteriority of plurality to the One, rather than as prior to, or on 
the same level with, the One.?? The end of Prop. 5 raises two important types 


21  Ingeneralthe history of contemporary mereology could be characterized as a nominalist 
critique of set theory's claims on abstract objects and an attempt to find an alternative 
formal system: see Simons (1982), esp. 116 ff., and Harte (2002) 13-16. An analysis of these 
propositions in Proclus against the broader backdrop of contemporary mereology would 
be very fruitful and a desideratum (not addressed in Hathaway, and not fully developed in 
Opsomer), unfortunately beyond the purview of this work. It would be helpful to analyze 
further passages like these against the backdrop of recent work on Plato on mereology, as 
esp. Harte (2002), particularly in light of her analysis in 178-195 of the Unlimited within 
the Mixed in Plato's Philebus 23c—27e. (Although cf. Castelli (2011) for a contextualization 
of Harte's argument within an explicit consideration of Platonic Forms—which may be 
relevant while looking at Proclus' framework.) 

22 Cf. p. 27-29. 

23 ET Prop. 5, 4,19: ‘Every plurality is secondary to the One’. (r&v xAf9oc SeutEpdv tott Tod 
vóg.) In the first half of this proposition, Proclus sets out three possibilities for the place- 
ment of the One in relation to the unified: either as subordinated to the unified, so that 
is as on par with the unified (or, ‘together’ with the One, dua cà evi); or as prior to the 
unified. The first two options are rendered absurd. This leaves the last as the only valid 
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of attribution which come out in the participation relation between the One 
and pluralities: being ‘one’ (or ‘not-one’) by subsistence (xoà thv tnapéw) and 
by participation (xoà thv ué6e&wv). Most of the proposition is concerned with 
the first kind of attribution, where the conclusion by line 6,6 is that the One is 
prior by its subsistence (tmapétc) to plurality. But as we will see, Proclus grants 
that the One undergoes the condition of plurality by ‘participation’ (ué0eEic) if 
it is directly participated by plurality: 


If, on the other hand, the One participates plurality, although established 
as 'one' by subsistence, but not-one by participation, the One will have 
been pluralized since the plurality is unified through the One. Therefore 
both the One has communicated in plurality, and the plurality in the One. 
But entities which are brought together and communicate in each other 
in some way, if they are brought together by another principle, that prin- 
ciple is before them; and if they bring themselves together, they are not 
opposed to each other—for opposed things do not hasten to each other. 
If then the One and plurality are contradistinguished (&vtðpnta), and 
the plurality as plurality is not one, while the one as one is not plurality, 
neither coming to be in the other, [they] will be one and two at the same 
time. But if something before these is that which brings together, either it 
is one or not-one. But if not-one, either many or nothing. Neither many, 
so that it is not plurality as before the one [as this was proved earlier]; nor 
is it nothing, for how will nothing bring [the two] together? Therefore 
it is only one: for this One is not many, so that it does not go into an in- 
finite [regress]. Therefore it is the One-itself (adtoev), and every plurality 
is from the One-itself. 
ET Prop. 5, 6,7-21 


el 8 xal TO Ev uevéyet TANOovG, xatà Lev THY Unapet we Ev ópsctóc, xatà dé 
THV uéOcEtv ody Ev, meTANOvaLEVO ëotar TO Ev, WoTED TO TAÑIoç ywpEvov Sic 
TO Ev. KEXOIVWVNKEV KPA TO TE EV TH TANIEL xod TO MARCOS TH Evi: Ta SE cuvióvcat 
xoi xowwvodvta ny aMNAotS El Lev VT’ Mov ovVELYETAL, ExElvo TIPO AUTHV 
got, el Oe abtch cuveryet EXUTA, ovx dvtixertar dAANHAotC avtixeipLeva yàp od 
omevdet eig AAAA. Ei odv TO Ev xoi TO TAHOOS &vcibu]pv rra, xai tò MAHOOS A 
TANI ody Ev, xot Td Ev y) Ev od nAÑOoç, ovdetEpov £v Üorcépo yevópievov, Ev dc 


option, where plurality must ‘in every way be posterior to the One—participating the 
One, and not being participated by the One’ (otat Tò nANO0¢ návty x00 évòç KotEpov, uexé- 
Xov LEV TOD &vóc, où uecexópevov dé UNO Tob &vóc) (6,5-6). See Opsomer (2013) 630-632 for a 
detailed exposition of this proposition, which I agree with in large part. 
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xal dbo gota. AAAA pv el ETAL TL TPO AVTHV TO cUVeyov, Y) EV otw T] OvY £v. 
AAN El ody £v, TOMA Y) o08£v. OTE SE TOMG, tva uh TAHOOS Y) po £vóc: ote 
ovdev TAS Yap cuvdtet TO ObdEV; Ev pa uóvov: où yàp dy xai TodtO Td Ev TOMAG, 
iva uy] eic diretpov. Eottv doa TO adtoev' xal r&v mf 9o Amò tod adtoEVdc. 


Proclus’ analysis in these lines is initially a puzzle, since he already denies that 
the One participates plurality?^ However this conclusion is reached without 
considering a case where the 'One' here is a pure unity by its mode of existence, 
or subsistence (xatà thv Unapétv), although still participated. This should imply 
that the One is not affected by plurality in itself, despite being participated by 
plurality. On Plotinus' model of participation, for instance, the Form as direct- 
ly participated encompasses all of its participants without implying internal 
pluralization within itself: participation in this case is non-reciprocal.?5 One 
indication where Proclus changes his view from Plotinus is in line 9, where 
Proclus gives the reason for the One's participation of plurality: plurality is 
unified because of (81) the One. In other words, the explanation for plurality 
must be found within the cause which produces the effect of unity in plurali- 
ty. The causal interaction then suggests reciprocity: if the One unifies a given 
pluralized entity, the latter affects the former in a certain sense—thus Proclus' 
statement of a mutual ‘communication’ (xexotvwvyxev) between the One and 
plurality. While this might mirror the second possibility denied in lines 4,27- 
6,3—equal parity between the One and plurality?9— Proclus here references 
the causal and participatory action between the two.?’ Thus there is a transver- 
sal relation of properties by 'participation' the plurality is made 'one' by partic- 
ipation, and the One is made 'not-one' by participation, while each maintain 
their characteristic properties by their ‘subsistence’ (Smapét¢).28 In this case 
the cause must in a certain sense be that which it brings about, although it is 


24 Cf. the previous lines, 6,4-6 (prev. note). See also lines 4,20—26, esp.: ‘For if plurality is 
before the One, the One participates plurality ...’ which is denied in 4,25-26; also ET 
Prop. 4, 411212: ‘What participates unity is both one and not-one. But the One-itself is not 
both “one and not-one" ’. (tò dé uexéyov Tob &vóc xal £v żotı xal Ody £v. TÒ Ò’ adTOEV Ody! xat £v 
ott xad oby £v.) 

25 See Strange (1992), esp. 482-484, 490. 

26 The three possible outcomes in Prop. 5 for the relation between the One and plurality 
are: (1) plurality as prior to the One (4,20—26); (2) plurality as on par with the One (4,27— 
6,3); and (3) plurality as posterior to the One (6,4—6). 

27 Opsomer (2013) 631 makes the same initial observation, but doesn't particularly highlight 
the causal interaction at play between this kind of ‘One’ and the plurality (lines 6,910) as 
a difference from the second option in lines 4,27-32. 

28 Proclus use of reciprocal participation is somewhat atypical, inasmuch as he usu- 
ally refers to participation only from the participant's side in relation that which it 
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greater than its effect: in this sense Proclus affirms causal synonymy between 
the participated cause and its effect.?? One may then see why Proclus goes on 
to conclude that the One must be both prior by its subsistence and prior to 
participation. In this regard Proclus highlights the issue facing Plotinus and 
subsequent Neoplatonists when they posit the One as participated, where for 
Proclus this implies internal plurality. 

We also see one additional reason why Proclus places the One over the par- 
ticipated ‘One’ and plurality in the remainder of lines 6,10—21: by its priority 
the One ‘brings together’ the participated ‘One’ with its opposite, plurality. Al- 
though both latter entities ‘communicate’ in each other, neither acts on the 
other due to each entity’s opposed character in relation to the other. A further 
unification then needs to happen: not only does the immanent unity of the 
plurality need to be brought about by the participated ‘One’, but the interac- 
tion between the participated ‘One’ and the plurality in turn needs unifying 
by a separate One. One might ask whether this pushes the problem one step 
backward, and if the One prior to the plurality and participated ‘One’ is itself 
implicated in plurality. Yet on Proclus' reasoning this does not seem to be a 
problem if the One is not directly participated by plurality: instead, another 
way to understand Proclus' language here would be that the One's priority 
gives power to the participated One to act on the plurality—something we will 
see in later passages on the One's relation to the henads.?? On this reading, the 
One gives rise to the participated ‘One’, and through being unparticipated, as 
‘one’ both by its subsistence and participation, it guarantees the causal action 
of the participated 'One' on its opposite, the plurality. 

In the background to this proposition one can see the fourfold frame- 
work from Plato’s Philebus of the Cause, Limit, Unlimited, and the 
Mixed: that is, the One in the role of the ‘Cause’ which brings together the 
Limit and Unlimited—in Prop. 5's case, the participated 'One' and plurali- 
ty, respectively—which results in the ‘Mixed’, or the plurality as it has been 


participates. One possibility is that Proclus combines the two types of identity later elab- 
orated (e.g. ET Prop. 103)—identity by participation (xoà péðeķw) and identity by cause 
(xat aitixv)—in one notion of ‘participation’ here. The former strictly implies passive 
reception of a property on the side of the effect, or participant, while the latter implies a 
pre-contained property in the cause which is manifested externally in the effect. Under 
this latter notion, the cause must in some sense be that which it brings about, although it 
is greater than its effect. 

29 Cf. ET Prop. 65, esp. 6215-17. On the cause as greater than its effect, see ET Prop. 7; cf. 
discussion of this earlier in 2.1.1. 

30  Cf222. 
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unified.?! As we will later see, Proclus takes a literal interpretation of the Phile- 
bus when he posits the principles of the Limit and Unlimited as the causes 
of Being and all intelligibles. Here we can also see Proclus re-appropriating 
a Neopythagorean framework of two ‘Ones, between a transcendent ‘One’ 
and an immanent ‘One’ which acts on the Dyad to produce the number series 
and all subsequent kinds of beings.?? Unlike Iamblichus, Proclus is careful to 
separate the One-itself (to adtoév) from any causal relation with plurality, as 
opposed to Iamblichus' One which pre-contains the triad, implying plurality, 
within itself.53 This will become an issue when Proclus explains the derivation 
of the Unlimited (as the principle of plurality) as well as the Limit (analogous 
to Prop. 5's participated One") from the One-itself. 


443 X ET Prop. 6: the One's Causality Delegated to the Henads 

While Proclus shows that the One's existence is prior to plurality, both in sub- 
sistence and participation, he only gives us a hypothetical case for the second- 
ary 'One' that is participated by plurality. We are not yet shown if or whether 
such a secondary principle need also exist. Prop. 6 effectively proves this, when 
Proclus establishes the existence of 'henads' (£vá8sc)?^ as the first, participated 
unities after the One: 


For it is clear that each of the many will not be both the same plurality 
only and again each [member] of this a plurality. If it is not a plurality 
only, truly it is either unified or a henad. And if it is something which 
participates unity, it is unified; and if it is that from which the first unified 
is, it is a henad. For if the One-itself (adtoév) exists, the first participant 
of itis the first unified, and this is derived from henads. For if it is derived 
from unified entities, the unified entities are again derived from certain 


31 This stands in addition to Dodds’ view that the proposition is an implicit response to the 
‘Third Man’ aporia in the Parmenides with the One's removal from plurality; see Proclus 
(1963) 191: ‘The substance of the proposition lies in the exclusion of (c) [6,7-21] by an 
argument similar in principle to the 'third man' difficulty, that if the Forms are related to 
particulars by ópotótr; we must posit a cause of this relation, and then a cause which will 
relate this cause to the Forms, and so ad infinitum’. Although since the Third Man problem 
dealt with similarity and the identity conditions between the Form and its participant, 
Prop's. 1-4 already address this issue by distinguishing a One-itself from the plurality — 
which is enough to guarantee against the infinite regress in the Third Man. 

32  Cfp.157n5. 

33 Cf. p. 63-68. 

34 ET Prop. 6, 6,22: ‘Every plurality is from unified entities or from henads’. (x&v nAñ9oç Ñ && 
hvopévoy éotiv 1) £& evddwv.) 
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[other] entities, and so to infinity. It is then necessary that the first uni- 
fied is derived from henads. And we have found that which is from the 
first principle (££ àpyfjc). 

ET Prop. 6, 6,23-30 


EXAOTOV YAP x&v TOAAMY Stt èv ox &axot xal adTO MAHOS uóvov xal ToUTOD 
Tuy Exacotov TAHIO<, SHAov. ci è py Eott MAGS uóvov, To! Y|vooutévov Eotlv 
Ñ Eves. xai ei uèv petexov Tod &vóc, Nvwpevov: el dé tč àv 16 TEWTWS hvwpevov, 
Eva. el YAP EOTL TO AUTOEV, EOTL TÒ TOEWTWS AUTOD LETEKOV Kal poo NYVWLE- 
vov. toro dé k Evddwv: el yàp EE Nvwpeveny, TAMY TÀ Yvwpevar Ex Tivwv, xal Eig 
dretpov. Set 87] civar td mewtws yywpEvov ¿E Evddwv: xal ebpoper TÒ ¿ë doyfc. 


This is the first time we see the term, ‘henad’ (&vác), come up in the Elements, 
yet the context should make it immediately clear that Proclus is using the 
term as a stand-in for the qualified, participated ‘One’ he had in Prop. 5. The 
proposition demonstrates that there must be a ‘first’ entity which is not a 
plurality itself but rather a proximate ‘one’ as cause of unification for a giv- 
en plurality. The usage of ¿vç would then make sense, insofar as the term's 
etymology generally indicates a unit or ‘one’ of a kind.55 What Proclus shows 
here is that the first participants (uetéyovta) of unity, or the One (collec- 
tively speaking), are derived from the henads, while granting that lower par- 
ticipants of unity may come from more unified entities—like Intellect in 
relation to Soul, where the former is a cause of unity for the latter although 
itself unified. 

One can interpret Prop. 6's claim in two ways: either (i) the first plurality 
after the One is made up of henads—that is, the henads are the first plurality; 
or (ii) the first plurality after the One is from the henads (and, in turn, sub- 
sequent pluralities from the first plurality). Dodds appears to read Prop. 6 in 
terms of (i) when he translates lines 6,28—29 (toto dé ¿E éváðwv) as, ‘this first 
group is composed of henads' This would make the henads the ‘first unified’ 
(tò Yjvopévov) by their composition of it, as in a part-whole relation,?® which 
further suggests that the first participants of the One are the henads rather 


35 Liddell and Scott show one of the earliest usages in Plato's Philebus 15a. In that case 
Socrates is referring to examples of ‘man as one, or ox as one, or the beautiful as one, and 
the good as one; collectively referring to them as ‘unities’ (¢vade¢) when he suggests that 
concern over ‘divisions of these unities' results in controversy. 

36 See, for instance, ET Prop. 67: ‘Every whole is either before the parts, or out of parts, or in 
the part’ (mca óAótvc Ñ TPO TAY LEPHV &acty Y Ex TOV LEPHV Y, £v TH pépet). Here the £x more 
clearly would suggest a whole ‘of’ /‘out of’ parts. 
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than the unified plurality.?? This interpretation, however, depends on taking éx 
to mean ‘of’ or ‘out of’, as in the part-whole case, but it could also mean ‘from’ in 
the sense of derivation or source, as interpretation (ii) implies. Interpretation 
(i) is philosophically problematic if we consider this proposition in light of the 
previous Prop. 5, insofar as Proclus posits the participated ‘One’ as ‘one’ by its 
subsistence: in itself it does not need or imply unification as plurality does.38 
Further, if they are unified as a ‘group’, or as parts of a whole, this suggests a 
plurality which is unified—yet the One (tò adtoév) is not supposed to be in- 
volved in directly unifying plurality, as such: rather, each participated 'One' is 
supposed to unify its given plurality, while the One in turn brings together the 
combination of these two terms. Philosophically speaking, interpretation (ii) 
is to be preferred.?? 

One corollary to this proposition, alongside the conclusion of Prop. 5, is 
that the henads do not have the same relation to the One that participants 
of unity have to them. The henads are not separate by their nature from the 
One, since they are not unified—that is, they do not receive the character 
of unity as the participants which are pluralized— but they are all ‘one’ in 
the same way that the One is. The difference with the henads is that they 
anticipate the plurality which they unify, as we saw in Prop. 5, thanks to 
their direct relation with the pluralities on which they act. In that sense, the 
henads' relation to the One does not threaten the One with plurality, since 
they mediate between the One and plurality as conveyers of unity, while they 
safeguard the One's transcendence by being simply 'one' rather than plural, 
as their participants. On the other hand, as we will see, Proclus differentiates 
between each of the henads by their unique character, whereby it is in vir- 
tue of each one's character that their different effects come about. To what 
degree the ‘unique characters’ are pre-contained in the One will need to be 
investigated, since this would be problematic for the One if it does not have 
any relation to plurality, including these ‘unique characters’ which implicitly 
distinguish each henad. 


37 As Opsomer (2013) 631-632 reads this proposition. 

38 An additional consideration lies in the use of the term, yvwyévov, which is the middle/ 
passive, perfect form for évdw. This suggests that the ‘unified’, or rather ‘that which has 
been unified, must be understood as ontologically posterior to the henad which unifies it. 
Composition would instead suggest a part-whole relationship, which this interpretation 
should lock out. (Special thanks to Bethany Somma for pointing this out.) 

39 Ihave translated the passage above with this interpretation in mind. Yet given this, inter- 
pretation (i) could still be valid inasmuch as the first plurality after the One are particular 
‘ones’, as Opsomer (2013) 632 reads it. Yet it is then still strange that Proclus would speak 
of the henads as ‘unified’, if they are just units or ‘ones’. 
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4.1.4 Putting Proclus’ One in Perspective 
If we compare Proclus’ approach in ET Prop’s 5-6 with that of Plotinus (along- 
side Porphyry and Iamblichus), Proclus’ One does something that the One 
for Plotinus and his successors could not do: namely, it is strictly ‘one’, but its 
causality does not imply internal plurality, since its immediate product is also 
simply ‘one’—namely with the henads. Proclus emphasizes the transcendence 
of the One to the degree that he asserts its ineffability: what we would call 
the ‘One’ then, correlates with the first participated ‘One’ or henad, which is 
implicitly the Limit in Platonic Theology 111.8.^? This follows from the henads' 
position as intermediaries between the One and Being, which fills the place 
possessed by Plotinus’ One. Thus the properties that one infers of the cause or 
causes of unity in the participants correlate directly with the henads, rather 
than the One. In this one may see Proclus’ point that the One cannot immedi- 
ately produce plurality, since its proper character, existing ‘purely’ (xa9apdc), 
cannot be located otherwise. Thus if the One is only ‘one’ through itself, what 
the One produces must be like it by its subsistence (Unap&¢)—an adaptation 
of Proclus’ strong emphasis on the principle of causal synonymy.*? 

Here we may recall Iamblichus in the background, where he implicitly pos- 
its two ‘Ones’: between an ineffable and transcendent, non-causal ‘One’ and a 
causal ‘One’ that produces the Limit and Unlimited.^? One possible reason we 


40 PT 111.8, 32,8-15. The earlier context in 3123-32,7 gives an interpretation of Plato's Phil. 
23c9-10, where Socrates says that ‘God has manifested (8ct&ot) among beings the Limit 
and Unlimited’ (tò u£v dreipov detour «àv dvtwv, TO dé népaç). Proclus uses this to show 
how the Limit and Unlimited make known the otherwise-unknowable first 'god' or cause, 
which is the One-itself (adtoév: 31,24). Cf. Damascius, DP 11, 2,9—11 16,20 ff., which inter- 
prets Proclus’ and Syrianus' position in the same terms of the One-itself (avtoév) as inef- 
fable. For this reason I fail to see the argument in Gersh (2014b) 89-90 that the 'One' (as 
unparticipated) does not pertain to PT 111.8's ineffable ‘first god, since the identification is 
directly implied in 31,24—even if it is ineffable. Logically it follows that ‘the One’ is tech- 
nically sayable only through a participated ‘One’, but that does not mean we cannot refer 
to the One qua unparticipated. Furthermore, Saffrey and Westerink in their commentary 
on PT 111.8, 3113 (n. 2), say that the statement on the first principle transcending the ‘One’ 
rephrases the conclusion to the first hypothesis in the Parmenides that the One is not 
‘one’. See also PT 11.10, 65,1-7, esp. 6-7, where Being participates in the One ‘as a single, 
ineffable cause’. 

41  PT111.8, 318-10: For also, if it were even to produce beings (tà óvxa) after the One imme- 
diately, we would in no way find the proper character (i8tótwyva) of the One in its purity’. 
(xoi yàp ad xoi ei xà Svta petà TO Ev dugows naapdyormev, obðapoð Thv Tod évóc idióta 
xabupas evencoper.) 

42 Among others, see ET Prop. 28; cf. p. 94-95. 

43 Or at least Damascius makes this explicit in his testimonia in DP 11, 1,5-8. Cf. p. 56, 
67-68. 
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saw for Iamblichus' two Ones is that he attempts to secure the One's internal 
plurality by positing a prior principle that has no causal relation to the second 
‘One’, all subsequent divine numbers, and all beings afterward. Proclus appears 
to appropriate this model from Iamblichus when he makes the unparticipated 
One similar to Iamblichus' first ‘One’, with the henads as analogous to Iam- 
blichus' second ‘One’. Yet unlike Iamblichus, Proclus emphasizes the produc- 
tivity of each principle up to the first 'One' in places such as the Parmenides 
Commentary, where he says that any posited principle which has a community 
with beings necessarily implies production. One also sees this in ET Prop. 13, 
where the One and Good both imply productivity: all causes which are com- 
plete (x£Aetov) are also productive by their nature. As a result, the One as a 
paradigm of a complete cause is also by its nature productive.^? In this regard 
Proclus does not appear to think that productivity in itself implies plurality: if 
anything, Proclus links the notion of unity directly with productivity—but 
only in specific cases where the producer's direct effect is a plurality, as we 
have seen for the henads. 


4.2 The One within Proclus' Causal Framework 


Proclus' proof in ET Prop. 5 gives us the initial argument for his claim that the 
One is unparticipated. Now that we have considered this, alongside Proclus' 
proof for the henads, we should see how Proclus elaborates in what sense 
the One is unparticipated, and in turn how the henads convey the One's 
causality. Specifically we will want to see what properties and functions are 
shared between the One and the henads, and how the One in itself is differ- 
entiated in its causal function compared to the henads. Proclus' initial dis- 
tinction between the One and the henads follows the same framework he has 
for other unparticipated/participated entities, like Intellect and Soul, but as 
we will later see he subscribes to a second causal model—the Limit and the 
Unlimited— parallel to the henads. To understand this, we must first see how 
Proclus specifically construes the One within the unparticipated/participat- 
ed distinction. 

ET Prop. 116 gives us such an initial elaboration insofar as participation de- 
termines the attributes that pertain to the henads in comparison to the One: 


44 In Parm. 1144,3-10. 
45 ET Prop. 25. 
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For it is clear that [the One] is unparticipated, so that it is not participat- 
ed as becoming that which belongs to a particular entity because of this 
[scil. being participated], no longer belonging to all things in the same 
way by which it is the cause both of the entities before being (tv mp00- 
vtov) and of beings. 

That the other [gods]^9 are immediately participated as henads, we 
will make clear in the following way. For if after the First there is another 
henad which is unparticipated, how will it differ from the One? Either it 
is a unity in the same way as the latter—and yet how is one entity sec- 
ondary, the other primary?—-or it is not ‘one’ in the same way, then one 
entity is the One-itself (to adto€v), the other is both ‘one’ and not-‘one’. 
But if this entity is not a ‘not-one’ by its existence (ónóoxacic), it will be 
one-only; but if itis a particular existence other than unity, then the 'one' 
will be participated by what is not-one. What is self-complete is unity, by 
which it is linked to the One-itself, so that once more the god, as a god, 
is this entity, while what is not-one is brought to existence as an existing 
'one' by participation in unity. Therefore every henad after the One exists 
as participated, and every god is participated. 

ET Prop. 116, 102,14—27 


OTL MEV yàp &xeivo diéOexov, SHAov, tva wy peteyópevov xai vtvóc dtd todTO 
yevópevov ENKETL TdVTWY duolws y) THY Te MOdvTWY xod TAV Óvtov adttov. 

Str OE ai HAA evades peteyovtat jo, SetEopev obtwe. ei yàp Eotwv 00a, uec 
TO MEATOV djiéOextoc Eves, TL Stoicet Tod Evdc; H yap wWoavtws Ev EoTWW WoTEP 
exeivo—xai MHS TO u£v SevTEpOV, TO SE MEWTOV; —H ody cocotüttoc, Kal TO LEV 
avtoev, TO dé Ev TE xal ODY EV. AAAQ TO OdY Ev ToOTO ci LEV ENdeLla oróc acte, 
Zotat póvov £v: el dé Undatacic tig HAA TAPA TO EV, METEYOMEVOV EOTOL TO EV 
bd TOÔ ody &vóc: nai TÒ LEV AÙTOTEAÈÇ TÒ ËV, @ CUVÅTTEL mpóc TÒ abtOEV, WOTE 
too TAA 6 Osóc, y] Gedg: TO 8& ody Ev mon tàty Ev ue0&Eet Tod Evds bpeotxe. 
uelexty dpa got noa Eves META TO Ev DOTTACU, xal TA Osóc ue excóc. 


Here, we see the framework of ET Prop. 23 and 24 applied straightforwardly to 
the One and henads.*” As in Prop. 23 where the unparticipated is ‘present to all 


46 The proposition refers to ‘gods’, which Proclus equates to the henads in Prop. 113 (‘Every 
divine number [scil. the gods] is unitary’; rác ó 6cioc &pıðpòç &viaióc Eottv) and Prop. 14 
(‘Every god is a self-complete henad, and every self-complete henad is a god’; nâç 0c6c Evers 
ZOTW AUTOTEANS, Kal noa AdTOTEANS évàç Oeóc). 

47  Cf22. 
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alike’, so the One is posited in the same way as the cause of all things, and not 
just of a specific effect or set of effects, while the henads are similarly placed 
in the position of the participated. Just as Prop. 5 differentiated between the 
One-itself (to odtoév) and the secondary ‘One’, where the latter was ‘one’ by its 
subsistence (Önapěıç) and ‘not-one’ by participation, Prop. 116 specifies that the 
henads are differentiated from the One by being ‘not-one’ in a certain man- 
ner, although they are ‘one’ by their existence (tmdatac1¢). The One and the 
henads then share the same nature as ‘ones’,*8 just as the unparticipated and 
participated are of the same essential kind. We see this again in the Ten Prob- 
lems Concerning Providence, where Proclus applies the threefold distinction of 
xaT aittav, xo" Srapétw, and xatà pe0eEw from ET Prop. 65 respectively to the 
One, henads, and pluralities that receive unity.^? Under this schema, the par- 
ticipated entities are instantiations of the monad of a given order, as one can 
see in ET Prop. 21,9? while the monad is the first cause for the series of instan- 
tiations. Proclus here follows the same formula for the One and the henads, 
although as we will see in Section 4.3, this formula will need to be modified in 
certain crucial ways, since both the One and the henads are equally 'one' and 
beyond being. 

One remaining question concerning the One is how it differs as an unpar- 
ticipated cause from, for instance, unparticipated Intellect or Soul. Although 
both cases involve detachment from their particular participants, unpartici- 
pated causes within the domain of being anticipate the lower orders of be- 
ings. We see this in Proclus' application of the principle that 'all things are in 
all things' to the principles of Being, Life, and Intellect, where Being, for ex- 
ample, is identified with Life and Intellect by its causality (xat aitiav), while 
by its own subsistence (xa0' brap&w) it is neither.5! By contrast, this aspect is 
precisely what Proclus wants to reject for the One if it transcends plurality, 


48 See esp. ET Prop. 113, 100,6-9: ‘For if the divine number has the One preceding as cause, 
just as the intellective [number has] Intellect, and the psychical [number has] Soul, 
and everywhere the plurality is analogous to the cause, it is clear that the divine num- 
ber is of the character of unity, if the One is indeed god’ (ei yàp ó Getog dipi&póc aitlov 
EXEL npovyyoupévyy TO Ev, WS ó voepóc TOV voOv xal ó PuXIKdS THY puyhy, Kal Zot &váňoyov 
TO TAHGOS Tavtayod poc THY aitlav, 8fjXov dy xt Kal 6 eios àipiOpóc Eviatdc otv, e'rep TO 
£v Oeóç). 

49 De Decem Dub. 63,512. Cf. discussion of this passage in p. 10-11. 

50 Cf. discussion in p. 100-101, including n. 94. 

51 ET Prop. 103, esp. 92,17-24. Cf. In Parm. 627,21-26, where Proclus references the co- 
inherence of the three ‘levels’ of being (possibly correlating to Being, Life, Intellect), with 
the second in the first and third in the second xaT’ aitiav. The heritage of the principle, ‘all 
things are in all’, we have already seen in Porphyry, Sent. 10 in p. 44—45. 
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as we saw in Prop. 5. We see this brought out when Proclus distinguishes be- 
tween three kinds of procession in the Parmenides Commentary: by similarity 
(xa&' duotdtyta), by sameness (xoà taùtótnta), and by ‘unity’ (xa ëvwow).52 
Whereas the first two apply to the unparticipated producing either partic- 
ipated entities (for ‘sameness’) or generating lower levels, as Being produc- 
ing Intellect, or Intellect producing Soul (for ‘similarity’), procession by unity 
implies no sameness or identity of kind between the One and the henads. 
Thus the henads have the ‘same’ nature as the One, but their unity also im- 
plies no relation of identity (or difference, also) between the One as their 
cause and themselves. Although perhaps subtle, the distinction is significant 
for the One's causal position compared to other unparticipated causes within 
being. We will return to this issue below in Section 4.3.2, when we discuss the 
henads. 


4.21 Proclus’ Causal Model in Response to the Plotinian Model 

We get a fuller view of the One’s causality in the critical responses Proclus 
gives to his predecessors in the Parmenides Commentary. Although he does 
not name the specific figures behind the different positions he addresses, 
Proclus primarily tends to address either Iamblichus or Porphyry? although 
Plotinus often also lies behind one or both figures. We have already reviewed 
the main points behind each figure's position in Chapter 1,54 however one par- 
ticular point concerns us. We may recall Proclus describing the view of certain 
'commentators'— chiefly Iamblichus among others—who construe the One 
as pre-containing within itself the causes of all things above the principles of 
Being, Life, and Intellect, as the ‘first whole-itself before wholes’ (tò meatov 
avtodAev mp0 dAwv) which is in no need of the parts in the wholes after it.55 
Before he describes this view, Proclus previously established that wholes imply 
dependence on their parts, both for the whole composed of parts and for the 
whole in the parts, as well as even for the ‘whole before parts’ which contains 
‘the causes of the parts’ (tàs aitiag «àv uepóv).99 Even though the whole before 
parts is simpler in that it is not divisible into already-existent parts, as for a 
whole of parts, the whole still implies in itself the formula that becomes the 


52 In Parm. 74514-17. Discussed below in p. 193-195. 

53 See Dillon (1988) for a survey of passages in the In Parm. where Proclus seems to address 
Porphyry and/or Iamblichus. 

54 On Porphyry, see p. 41-55; on Iamblichus, see p. 55-69. 

55 In Parm. n07,8-22. See the analysis of this passage in p. 65-67. 

56  InParm. n02,7-22. Cf. ET Prop. 67. 
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whole that is composed of divisible parts. Thus, even as ‘before’ the parts, the 
whole contains an incipient multiplicity.>” 

Ultimately this only pushes the issue one step backward for Proclus, since 
the *whole before wholes' in the end becomes a variation of the same model of 
the ‘whole before parts’ within the intelligible realm.5® We see this when Pro- 
clus shows that such a view of the One places the same number of intelligible 
causes within the One as after it: 


57 One might object that this sort of problematic is not found in the confines of the 
Elements of Theology: inasmuch as the One is unparticipated, one would think by the 
logic of Prop's. 66-69 that the One should fit the position of the ‘whole before parts, since 
the latter tier correlates with the unparticipated (implicit from Prop. 64, esp. 62,5-12). 
Following Prop. 67, the henads would then fit the second tier of the ‘whole of parts’ (6A0- 
TNG Èx 1v uepóv), encompassing beings which would would analogously fit the third tier 
of the ‘whole in the parts’ (6Aótvc &v và pépet). However given that In Parm. 1107,16-28, 
and other passages deny that the One is all things in its causality (xat’ aitiav) (see below, 
including n. 63), Proclus seems to deny explicitly this sort of conception. One might think 
that Proclus ‘develops’ his views between the Elements and In Parm., and/or has left this 
premise unspoken in the Elements—namely that the ‘whole before parts’ still implies the 
plurality manifested in the ‘whole of/in the parts’, and must be qualified or negated for 
the One. One premise that must be verified is in what sense the henads can be considered 
‘wholes of parts’: since they are ‘one’ by subsistence (xa6' dndpEw), they cannot be com- 
posed like beings (vxo) which subsist as pluralities (cf. Prop's. 113, 114, 18). Consequently 
they must be solely ‘wholes before parts; since they are the first principles of their respec- 
tive orders of beings (cf. Prop’s. 121-122). From this inference, even within the Elements, 
the One's relation to the henads cannot be in the same sense as the relation of the ‘whole 
before parts’ to the ‘whole of parts’ for subordinate principles in the realm of Being. (And 
it is this sense which Proclus attacks with the ‘whole before wholes’, to the degree that 
this mimics the aforementioned ‘whole before parts’ relation.) That Proclus does not clar- 
ify issues like this in the Elements is mystifying: although the ‘whole before parts’ and 
‘whole of parts’ may apply by analogy to the One and the henads, the content behind 
these terms changes, depending on the kind of principles to which the terms are applied. 
Issues such as this may reflect the limitations in scope for the Elements (for instance, as 
a more geometrico work, mirroring the soul's discursive mode of knowledge, in contrast 
to the insights derived from revelation or from the Platonic texts which merit ‘tweaking’ 
the Elements’ structure: see Martijn and Gerson (2017) 50-51, 61-65) in contrast to other 
treatises like the In Parm., rather than a ‘developmentalist’ account for the difference 
between the texts. For now this should be enough to maintain that the Elements can be 
read together with other treatises, like the In Parm., however with caution for issues like 
this. (Special thanks to Evan King for provoking this important question.) 

58 In Parm. 1107,16-28. Proclus specifically refers to this categorization of ‘whole of wholes’ 
to the ‘middle rank of intelligibles’ (cf péon «à&et tHv vontdv) (1107,26-27), which he 
claims he will show, but it appears this discussion lies in the now-lost commentary on the 
second hypothesis. (An initial word search in the TLG turns up no other reference to this 
phrase.) 
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But if we place the unknowable causes of all things in the One, ascending 
not only from Intellect, Life, and Being, but also from each of the [true] 
beings (1àv dvtwv), such as Beauty, Virtue, Justice, and each of the oth- 
ers, the One will be as many things in plurality as Intellect. And it would 
in no way yet be one, and thus we would inadvertently double the be- 
ings: for there will be the beings themselves and their causes subsisting 
in the One, and in the case of these we would enquire how, being many, 
they become unified (ijvwtat), and will necessarily postulate that there is 
a One prior to these, and either we will preserve it as One in the proper 
sense and remove all things from it, or once again we will place all things 
in it, and we will be tripling the beings, and thus proceed to infinity with- 
out ever making a stand anywhere, holding that the One also contains 
the range [of beings].59 This is indeed what certain friends of Plato ven- 
tured to assert, even though every range demands something else to give 
unification (évwatv) to the range, or if there is no such thing, the range [of 
beings] which has unification brought in from outside, will not be suffi- 
cient to count as first because of the lack of unification. 


In Parm. 1107,29-1108,15°° 


el 8& xal uh uóvov dro vod xal Cwig xal Svtog ÅVIÓVTEÇ TAVTWV TAÇ AYVWTTOVÇ 
atico £y TA Evi Ohoopev, GAG xal dq’ Excotov THV övtwy, olov xdAAOUG, dpE- 
THs, Stxatov, TAV dAAwWY Exdotov, Tocata gota TH MANOEL TO Ev ónóca xoi 
6 vods, xai oùx dv Ett ein oddad Ev, xoti obo AdBoimev dv ÕITNAATIATAVTEÇ 
TH OVTO ATA TE yàp EOTAL xod. TH AITIA AÙTÕV TÀ Ev TH Evl óndipyovra, xal 
TEpÌ tobtwv CrtYjcouev TAS TOAAG Svta Hvwtot, xai &vayxdoopev elvat xoi 
TPO TOUTWY Ev, xoi Y] KUPIWS EV AVTO PLAATTOVTES TAVTA ApaALENoOMED, Y TAL 
ev exetvm návta Onodpeda, Kal ToIMAUTIAGOMEV TA ÖVTA xoi OUTWS En’ TEL- 
pov AVLOVTES OVKETL TOV OTH TOMEBA xod NUEtS AEyovtes TAcTOS Éyetv xal TO £v. 
rep HO xtv&c cy TTAcctwvos Uv etoAunoay Aéyet, xaitot TAVTÒÇ TAKTOUG 
amartodvtos AAO xt TA TAGTEL THY Evwaw òv Ñ, UNSEVvdS ÖVTOÇ TOLOUTOD, TÒ 
TACTOS ETELTAKTOV Éyov Evwow EoTAL TPATOV ox AŬTAPKEÇ Sid THY EVWOEWS 
evoeltav. 


59 The Cousin ed. originally had mAy8ouc (‘plurality’), while Steel reverts to the AXg manu- 
script group for mA&to¢ (‘plane’ or ‘range’). Steel’s change seems initially perplexing phil- 
osophically, since plurality in the One, and not just the ‘range of beings’ in the One, is the 
main issue at stake—which Cousin’s word choice captures better. Nevertheless I follow 
Steel for the manuscript witness: the ‘plane’ of beings still suggests the effective problem 
of plurality that Proclus addresses at this point. 

60  Asimilar argument is made in PT 111.8, 318-10: cf. p. 169 n.41. 
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Proclus’ objection here is that, if the One is the direct cause of Being, Life, 
and Intellect in themselves, then it will pre-contain the same number of 
causes that are implied within each of the three principles.9! In this regard 
Proclus employs the same ‘Third Man’ regress argument used for proving the 
existence of unity in ET Prop. 1, and it is again implicitly referenced when he 
posits the One-itself (tò adtoév) prior to the participated ‘One’ in ET Prop. 5.9? 
There are two ways to read Proclus' response: one is that the One is posited 
as a whole that contains *wholes'—i.e. Being, Life, and Intellect. So if the One 
contains these, it implies the same three causes that correspond to the three 
‘wholes’, each of which results in plurality. A second reading would account 
for the causes within each of the three principles—as with ‘Beauty, Virtue, 
Justice, and each of the others'—so that if the One is a ‘whole of wholes’, the 
parts that are contained within their respective wholes carry over by trans- 
versal to the One itself: yet this again results in plurality. In both cases Proclus 
reads the One of the ‘commentators’ as having a xaT aitiav identity with the 
three principles of Being, Life, and Intellect. We saw this in Porphyry's Senten- 
tia 10 where the principle, ‘all things are in all’, is applied at all levels up to the 
One. Yet this application to the One is the very thing Proclus wants to deny to 
secure the One's unity when he speaks of removing all things (návta apatpy- 
copev) from the One. In this respect Proclus denies any xat aitiav identity of 
the One with all things$?— paradoxically as the One is also called the cause of 
all things.9^ 


61 This objection follows a more specific critique Proclus gives earlier in In Parm. 1107,24— 
26: even though the *whole of wholes' is more encompassing than simple wholes and has 
a ‘form of unity’ (voeidac), unity in itself transcends wholeness. 

62 Cf. commentary in Proclus (1963) 191. 

63 On doing a TLG search I only find one instance in Proclus where xaT aitiav is applied 
to the One: In Parm. 621,8—11: ‘Thus in the end Zeno espoused the teaching of his father 
Parmenides, seeing that plurality is in the One by its causality (xat’ aitiav), while the 
One cannot be preserved in plurality alone: for this exists in itself before plurality, and 
plurality is what it is entirely from the One’ (trans. Dillon/Morrow, modified). (@ote xoi 
abtds ceAeuxv Tov Tod naTpòç Iotppevi8ou Adyov ondeto, TO èv TANGO £v TH Evi nat’ otcíotv 
Opdv, TÒ Sé Ev ev Lovey TH TANIEL c Cetv od Õuvdpevoç: Toto LEV yap xal xo WITS 710d TOD TAN- 
Qoug &ctty, &xelvo dé mdvtws Ex Tod &vóc Eotw 6 éotwv.) Because of the introductory context, 
Proclus is referring to ‘One’ in a general sense here, and even when he applies xat aitiov 
to the One it is only from the perspective plurality as a participant—therefore implicitly 
this must be participated unity. 

64 E.g. PT 11.1, 3,7-8; 11.2, 23,912; ET Prop. 12, 14,22—23; and esp. Prop. 116, 102,14—16, discussed 
earlier. As we will later see in Ch. 5, this becomes a significant issue for Damascius, where 
as the cause of all things the One is all things, in contrast to Proclus where the One as 
cause of all things is not all things. 
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As mentioned in Chapter 155 while the immediate target of this passage 
appears to be Iamblichus, especially with the language of ‘wholes of wholes’, 
Proclus is ultimately addressing the general Plotinian picture of the One pre- 
containing or anticipating the different aspects of Intellect and the intelligi- 
ble realm.96 As we have seen in Syrianus and Proclus until now, both figures 
wish to settle this tension by separating the One from plurality in the sense of 
pre-containing or anticipating plurality. Thus in the above critique of 'hidden' 
causes in the One, Proclus wants to maintain the unique character of the One 
that is ‘nothing else but one’, which Plotinus' and Porphyry's positions would 
fail to do. In this we can see Proclus' axiom from ET Prop. 28 that every cause 
produces what is like itself rather than what is unlike or dissimilar.’ In ap- 
plication to the One, the One must produce what is like itself—in this case 
the henads— before what is unlike itself—with the principles Being, Life, and 
Intellect. 

In turn, Proclus does not get rid of Plotinus' model entirely. While denying 
that the One contains the ‘paradigms of paradigms’, Proclus ends up subsum- 
ing the ‘hidden’ characteristics of Plotinus’ One into the henads.9? One can 
already see this implied, again, from ET Prop. 5, where the participated 'One' 
receives communication from the multiplicity with which it also communi- 
cates. Although ‘one’ by its subsistence (tzapétc), a given henad anticipates 
its effects insofar as it is participated and, in turn, conveys unity to that effect. 
So whereas Proclus denies xat aitiav identity to the One with its effects, he 
affirms this kind of identity for the henads. Insofar as the number of henads 
is the same with the number of intelligibles,®° the criticism that ‘the One 


65 See1g3. 

66 Cf. p. 65 n.138. 

67 Cf. p. 37-38. 

68 See, e.g., ET Prop. 121, where the standard three characteristics of subsistence (b7épétc), 
power (dvvaic), and knowledge (yv&cic) (in other contexts, intellect (voüc) or activity 
(&vépyeto)) are also applied to the henads, but according to their internal mode of unity. 
Thus where all beings have internal differentiations of these three characteristics, the 
henads have no differentiation but still 'hiddenly' have these three characteristics as 
internal, unified paradigms. Here I follow the interpretation of D'Ancona Costa (1992) 
289-290, where she traces a number of causal features found in Plotinus' One to the 
henads. 

69 ET Prop.135, 120,3-4: ‘As many participated henads as there are, so many also are the par- 
ticipated genera of beings’. (xai docu at peteyó eval Evddec, Toata xol TÀ LETEXoVTA YEVy 
Tov dvtwv.) However, as Dodds points out in Proclus (1963) 271, this is an exception to the 
general rule from Prop. 62 that the lower order is always more numerous than the higher. 
Also as Dodds indicates in 272, it is unclear what yévy is restricted to—as he says, these 
yévr must be distinct from the kinds mentioned in Prop's. 144—145. For a discussion of this 
difference, see Butler (2008a) 106 ff. 
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will be equal in multiplicity to Intellect’ becomes affirmed for the henads. 
By delegating the responsibility of direct causality to the henads, Proclus can 
then maintain the One's independence from the paradigmatic causes which 
characterize the lower levels, while the henads convey unity and the implicit 
plurality that they anticipate in the lower effects. In this sense Proclus agrees 
with Plotinus that the ‘One’—as a henad—must prefigure Being itself in an 
analogical sense. We will see this elaborated more in the next two sections 
(4.3 and 4.4). 


4.2.2 The One's Causality Indicated in Negations 

Before we move on to the One's participated causality with the henads, we 
should briefly discuss two points: how Proclus construes the One's causality 
of the henads in terms of negations, and how Proclus relates the causation 
of matter to the One. This last issue initially seems to break the causal rule 
we have just stated, that the One is only causally responsible for the henads. 
Both issues are ultimately related, since the negative nature of matter, through 
privation of all form, is paralleled in the negations that apply to the One in its 
transcendence. 

As we saw in Proclus' critique from the last section, the One's position as 
the first cause is secured only when we ‘remove all things’ (návta apatpyoopev) 
from it. However removing all things does not mean we take away causality 
from it,”° and that we make it into what is ‘nothing’ or non-existent.” Instead, 
negation indicates causality at the lower levels: 


Everything then which is negated of the One proceeds from it. For it is 
necessary that it not be among all things, in order that all things may 
derive from it. Because of this it seems to me that Parmenides often de- 
nies opposite things of it, for instance that it is neither whole nor part, 
neither same nor different, neither at rest nor in motion. For the One 


70 Although compare with PT 11.9, 5819-24, where the One is 'hymned' as a ‘cause in an 
non-causal way’ (avatiws atttov). I take this phrase to mean that, since the One does not 
directly cause beings/plurality, it does not have the attributes that pertain to being, like 
‘cause’. Yet because it derives the henads that produce causes, it is ‘hymned’ and so called 
by analogy. 

71  InParm.105,25-29: ‘But I see here much noise being stirred up by those who think that 
these negations lead us into the absolute non-existent (tò undapedcs dv) or some such thing, 
since because of the lack of definition our imagination does not have a particular definite 
thing to grasp onto’ (moAbv dé evtabda xaðop® por 0ópuBov &yetpóuevov x&v oinPevtwv TŞ 
&mogácetc Tabtas elc TO UYSaUAS öv dreieye Huds H AAA xt ToLOdTOV did THY &opiotiav THs 
NMETEPAS Pavtaciac oùx EXOVENS WELGLEVOD TIVOS àvtaßéoðar TEdYLLELTOS). 
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has transcended everything that is in opposition and every relation in its 
simplicity, [and] it is pure of every duality, being itself the cause of every 
plurality, of two-fold series [of opposites], of the first duality, of every 
relation, and of every opposition. 

In Parm. 1076,23-1077,3 


vta o0v cot dnopdoxet tod Evdc, ¿ë adtod mpóetcv Set yap adtd pydév civar 
TOV m&vtov, lvo  návTA àT’ adTOD. 816 por Sonet oA doct xod xà &vTIxElLE- 
va anopdoxety, olov Sti otite GAov odte uépoc, ote tabtov ote Etepov, otite 
gatas ote xtvotpevov: tav yàp EENontat tò Ev dvtiWecews, nons brtEPH- 
TAWTOL TYETEWS, TONS SvdSocg xabapEedel, TAVTOG TANPOUS adTaY xot tv cv- 
atotywv t&v ÕITTÕV altiov dv xal tig mewTys Suadoc xai naonç TYETEWS xal 
TAOS AVTIIÉTEWG. 


Here we see that what is negated of the One in itself is correlated with the 
effect's existence after it: for instance, the One transcends the whole/part dis- 
tinction, while the whole/part distinction is manifested after the One. For this 
Proclus refers to Syrianus’ interpretation of the first and second hypotheses in 
the Parmenides, where the negations applied to the One in the first hypothesis 
are correlated with the affirmations of the ‘One’ in the second.?? The negations 
are ‘generative’ insofar as they collectively indicate the transcendence of the 
One over the attributes or entities affirmed of the second ‘One’ afterward. This 
is brought out one page earlier where Proclus compares the One's transcen- 
dence by negation to the other lower entities of intellect and soul as causative 
by their transcendence: 


But it is useful to state my opinion in brief, I would say that even as the 
One is the cause of wholes, so also negations are the causes of affirma- 
tions. For this reason, as many things as the second hypothesis asserts, 
as we have said earlier, the first denies such things: for all those positive 
assertions proceed from these negations, and the cause of all these is the 
One, as being prior to all things. For just as the soul, being bodiless, pro- 
duces the body, and as the intellect, even though unsouled (since it is also 
not a soul) brings to existence the soul, even so the One, while not being 
itself pluralized, brings to existence every plurality; and although it is not 
number, [it brings to existence] number; and though it is not shape, [it 
brings to existence] shape (oyua), and similarly in the case of the others. 


72 In Parm. 1062110106247. Cf. p. 70-72. 
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For it is none of the things belonging to which it brings to existence, since 
no other cause is the same as its own products. 
In Parm. 1075,13-24 


GAN’ el UE XP] TUVTOLWS Eimety tò GoxoÜv: wonep TÒ £v altióv ETL TAV Gov, 
ottw xol dmopdcets aitat THY KaTapdcewr ciow. dev xal doa KaTEPYTEV 
Ý Sevtépa, xoà mpoeinopev, Umd0ects, tooadta anepycev Y, TEWTYH TAVTA 
YÀP TÀ KATAUPATING EXEIVA mpóstaty EX TOUTWY TAY ATOPATIXOY, Kal TAVTWV 
aitiov TÒ Ev, ws npó TAY Td&VTWY Sv Gc yàp dowpatos oca Y) vy) TO cóya 
naphyayev, wo 6 vods olov dpuyxos àv, tt xai py ovt puyy, Thv tux oné- 
oty GEV, occ TO Ev atANOvVTOV dv Mav TO NAHO UnEotHGE, xal &våptðuov dv 
TOV dpLOLOV Kal toy tco cov öv TO oxfjuot xod El TAV dAAWV ópoiwç OvdEV 
yap cxt» dv boiotyatw: obdé yàp XAA alitiov o08£v Tadtdv EoTw ToÎç ExvTOd 
YevvYuacty. 


By giving examples of specific entities like soul producing body, and intellect 
producing soul, Proclus shows how an analogy for causation exists for the One, 
so that the concern of those who worry about the One being characterized en- 
tirely by negations is mitigated. In giving this response Proclus also addresses 
an apparently prevalent view (although he again does not specify to whom 
this belongs) that giving a definition which involves positive affirmations is 
superior to one that involves negations.”? Thus for the One, since no positive 
attribution can be given to it, even in the 'hidden' way earlier, Proclus tries to 
show that a negative definition of the One still gives it a causal indication: by 


73 In Parm. 10721417: ‘It would seem for all that assertion is more worthy than negation. 
A negation, after all, is a privation, while an assertion, they say, involves the presence, and 
a particular possession, of form: (Soxel yàp NATIV Y, xotáqaetc cepvorépa THs ATOPATEWÇ 
elvat otépyatc yo0v Y| amdqacic ý dé xatdpactc, pasiv, ElSoug napovoia xal Eg tic Eotiv.) Cf. 
In Parm. 1073,2—7 (quoted in p. 291 n.202). While he gives no names, Proclus could have 
in mind Aristotle, who critiques the use of negations for the definitions of forms in Topics 
v1.6, 143b11-34, and Parts of Animals 1.3, 642b22—64326. On this view, negation does not 
imply superiority, as indicative of a genus for instance. Aristotle's point is that negation 
only indicates either a privation of the proper function of a nature— e.g. being blind—or 
a species-making difference—e.g. length as indicating what is without breadth, which 
is differentiated from length with breadth: both length without/with breadth fall under 
the genus, ‘length’. See Deslauriers (2007) 27-29 for further discussion of these passages. 
Porphyry, In Cat. 136,24—27, also mentions ‘certain figures’ (ttves) who held that the 
Aristotelian category of ëčıç (‘state or ‘possession’) ‘had to be spoken of in positive terms, 
and privations in negative terms’ (tas yap ££etc xatapatinds Setv nposayopevew, tac ÕÈ ots- 
phass &pvyntixac). Cf. Syrianus, In Met. 34,32 ff., on the relation of privation and defining 
species-making differences. Many thanks to Gary Gabor for these references. 
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denying all attributes of the One, it indicates the One as the source for all the 
affirmations that come forth after it in Being. 

In this regard the henads' correlation with each of the negations in the Par- 
menides’ first hypothesis becomes significant, since they constitute the ‘link’ 
between the One—where negations apply—and Being—where affirmations 
apply." Each henad corresponds with a specific negation from the first hy- 
pothesis, although the henads are ultimately placed within the second hy- 
pothesis as anticipating the affirmations which belong to beings. Thus we find 
an additional fact about the henads: not only do they convey the One's unity 
to pluralities, but they also convey the specific property, which is denied of 
the One, to each particular kind of being. In this sense if the One's negations 
are ‘productive’, this productivity is represented by the henads which directly 
bring about the effect in the participants. 


4.2.3 The One and Matter 

So far we have seen two points made about the One: it is only responsible 
as a direct cause of the henads, following the principle of ET Prop. 28; and 
negations, as the only kind of predication allowed, indicate the mode of the 
One's causality. Given these points, one might initially think that the One is 
only responsible for producing the entities which are the next level below it, 
as in Plotinus for the One's production of Intellect (as opposed to, for instance, 
Soul). However, we should note passages where Proclus appears to ascribe the 
productivity of prime matter directly to the One—which initially seems to 
conflict with what we have just said, that the One only produces the henads. 
One can see this claim in the conclusion of ET Prop. 72: 


From these things it is clear that matter, as brought to existence from the 
One, is devoid of form through itself; and body by itself, if it also partici- 
pates Being, does not participate Soul. For matter, as the substrate of all 
things, proceeded from the cause of all things, and body, which is the sub- 
strate for animation (tfj; puywaews), is brought to existence from what is 
more whole than Soul, in which way it is a participant of Being. 

ET Prop. 72, 68,24-29 


&x dy TOUTWY Pavepdv Stott ý èv DAY, Ex TOD &vóc brtooxáco, Kad’ adtHV el8ouc 
gatly dpotpoc: TÒ 88 ouo xo aTO, el xal tod Svtog petEcye, Puy} diévoxóv 


74 For this position, Proclus follows Syrianus' interpretation of the henads as fitting in the 
Parmenides’ second hypothesis. See In Parm. 1062,14—1063,1. Cf. p. 69-72. 
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żort. y) pèv yàp SAN, drroxeluevov obcot vtov, èx toô návtwv aitiov pof Oe: 
TÒ 8€ cH, ónoxelpievov ov THs Puxwcews, x Tod 6Auxtoxépou TIS uyfc vpt- 


^x E 


OTYXE, TOD ÖVTOÇ ónoco0v UETACTYOV. 


Proclus concludes with the One's generation of matter on the basis of the earlier 
Prop. 60, where causes which bring about a greater range of effects are superior 
to those which bring about a more limited range of effects.” For instance, that 
the principle, Being, is greater than Intellect can be seen from the level of their 
effects, where body, taken generically (correlating with Being), is greater in num- 
ber than the subset of bodies which possess reason (correlating with Intellect). 
Prop. 72 then shows the inverse of this premise: that properties which are more 
prior to others in beings, like matter in relation to body, come from higher causes. 
In this respect Proclus applies the principle of synonymy from Prop. 28 one step 
further: not only do principles like Intellect produce particular intellects, but they 
also produce a lower correlate effect, such as the property, ‘rationality’, immanent- 
ly within a given soul, or in turn in an ensouled body.”6 

One might initially interpret this principle to mean that the immanent 
property is produced immediately after both the unparticipated cause and the 
participated entities from that cause, by contrast to matter which is produced 
below the beings produced after the One. One may think this when looking at 
the corollary to ET Prop. 64, where Proclus establishes this principle for un- 
participated and participated causes,” and applies it to the case of the One 
and the henads: ‘From these things it is clear that self-complete henads have 
proceeded from the One, and so also irradiations (€AAdurpets) of unification.”* 
As the henads’ primary participants, the intelligibles would be the first can- 
didates to receive this second sense of unity as an immanent character or ‘ir- 
radiation’.”® The lower levels of beings would then receive unity through the 
mediation of other principles, like the intelligibles (or Being), or for Soul, for 
instance, by mediation from Intellect and the henads pertaining to Intellect.8° 


75 ET Prop. 60, 58,3-5. 

76 ET Prop. 64, 62,6—7. 

77 ETProp.64,60,20-22: ‘Every monad that is a principle brings to existence a two-fold num- 
ber: one of self-complete existences, the other of irradiations which acquire existence in 
other entities’. (1&ca àpyoc) povac dittov U~ictyow dpLOudv, Tov LEV AÙTOTEAÔV Ürtootceov, 
Tov 8 &AAdqupenv Ev ETEPOIS THY UMOTTATLY KEXTYLEVWY.) 

78  62,5—6: ¿x Sy TovTwv pavepòv Sti xoi Evddes al rev adtoteAets amo to &vóc MPOHAPov, at dé 
EAAcpels EvWoEWY. 

79 See e.g. ET Prop. 135. 

80 ET Prop. 128, 1-3: ‘Every god, when participated by entities of an order relatively near 
to it, is participated immediately; when by those more remote, through certain mediate 
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This would contrast with the version of causality we see above, with each 
cause producing its respective substrate, from the bottom as it were, as well as 
its effect produced from the top downward. 

Yet as Prop. 72 proves, Proclus adds a second factor in causality: each cause 
gives rise to the two kinds of participated entities, as above, and each also 
generates a corresponding substrate upon which lower causes bring about 
their own effect.?! Thus while the One brings about Being, it brings about 
the substrate (i.e. prime matter) upon which Being brings about its own ef- 
fect (i.e. bodies). This second causal model reflects a shift away from Plotinus, 
for whom each principle of being is produced by its prior alone: body and 
matter, for instance, are produced by Soul, while Soul is in turn produced by 
Intellect, and finally Intellect by the One.®? The One's effect is produced down 
to the lowest levels solely by mediation of Intellect and Soul, while matter 
reflects the last product of the One's causality insofar as it is pure privation, 
and in that respect entirely devoid of unity? Although Proclus keeps this 
derivational model in place, he supplements it by making each principle pro- 
ductive of a correlating substrate.9^ As seen above, the descending gradation 
of effects illustrates the principle Proclus draws from Prop. 72, where higher 
causes like Being produce bodies (in addition to the participated property, 
‘being’, in Life and Intellect), while Life produces only the effect of ‘living’ 
in a specific range of those bodies (in addition to ‘life’ in Intellect), and in 
turn Intellect produces the effect of ‘rationality’ in a specific range of living 
bodies (in addition to participated intellects correlating to souls).8> Thus in 
the case of matter, Proclus indicates the One as its cause, rather than Being 
or Intellect, since it is the first substrate which corresponds to the first cause, 


entities, or more diminishing entities, or a greater number of entities’. (rác Ocóc, ómó LEV 
TOV EYYUTEPW METEXÓMEVOÇ, AUETWS METEXETL' ÚTÒ SE TAY TOPPWTEPW, O1 LETWY T, EAATTOVU T) 
TAELOVWV TIVOV.) 

81 ET Prop. 72, 68,1718: ‘All that which has the account of being a substrate in the partici- 
pants proceeds from more complete and more universal causes’. (mevta Tà Èv voc uevéyov- 
ow óroxetgévav Exovta Aóyov Ex TEAELOTEPWV mpóstot Kal óÀucotépov aitiwv.) 

82 See eg. Plotinus, Enn. v.4.1, 1-5. As Van Riel (2001a) 132 points out, Plotinus explicitly 
denies direct production of subsequent lower levels (like Soul, or matter) by the One, but 
rather their derivation by mediated steps. 

83 Foran account of Plotinus’ derivational structure, see Van Riel (2001a) 129-138. 

84 This of course is only scratching the surface of Proclus’ theory of substrates in relation 
to prime matter, the ultimate substrate. For a thorough account of Proclus' framework of 
matter and the multiple levels of substrates from different principles, see Van Riel (2009), 
esp. 240-254. 

85 Cf ET Prop. 62, 58,30-32. 
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and it also lacks determination or form, characters which otherwise belong 
properly to Intellect.96 

Yet to return to the issue at hand, we are still faced with an aporetic impasse 
over the One's direct causality of matter: the difficulty is that this suggests that 
the One is participated, yet the One should be unparticipated. Furthermore, 
if the One produces matter, plurality would seem to be implied, especially if 
matter lacks unity by definition. Given this, there are certain passages that par- 
tially assuage this tension, when Proclus specifies either the One in its unlim- 
ited aspect as the cause of matter, or the principle of the Unlimited below the 
One. We see this in the Timaeus Commentary where Proclus links matter to the 
principles of the Limit and Unlimited and specifies the Unlimited, alongside 
the One, as the cause of matter: 


But since Plato everywhere brings to existence (bgictyaw) the [proper- 
ties] in sensible things which correspond to the intelligible causes from 
those [causes] [...] he also produces the unlimitedness (dretpíov) here 
below from the First Unlimitedness in the same way as he produces the 
limit here below from Limit there above. And it has been shown else- 
where that [Plato] placed the First Unlimitedness—the [unlimitedness] 
which is before the mixed—at the summit of the intelligibles and ex- 
tends its irradiation from that point all the way to the lowest [reaches of 
being]. And so, according to [Plato], matter proceeds both from the One 
and from the Unlimitedness which is prior to one Being, and if you wish, 
also from the One-Being, inasmuch as it is potential being. Hence it is 
'good' of a sort: without limit, formless, and the most indistinct [grade 
of] being.? Thus [it is] these prior to the Forms and their manifestation. 
In Tim. 1, 485,3-5; 7-17 


emetdy Se mavtayod TA ev xoi aicOytois dvecAoyov Ovta TPdS TAG vontàç aitiaç 
an’ exeivw ó TAdtwv veiotyavy, ... Ott xal Thv evtadea ànerpiav amo THs mpo- 
TNS AMElplas TMapdyel, xo&dmep xal TO EvTAdBa TEAS ANÒ TOÔ Exet mépartoc. 


86 ET Prop. 57, 5611416: ‘Again, as many things as Intellect is a cause of, so also is the Good 
a cause, but not inversely. For even the privations of the Forms are from there [scil. the 
Good] (for all things are from there); but Intellect, being Form, is not constitutive of pri- 
vation’. (xal 8y] xai dcwv vos altıoç, xai TO dyabov aitiov: oùx &yrtauv dé. xat yàp at oceprjoetc 
TOV Elddv éxelOev (návta yàp Exetbev)- voc 8& otepHoews Urootdtys odx čotw, ElSo¢ dv.) 

87  Runia/Share in Proclus (2008a) link these three attributes—(1) ‘good of a kind’, (2) ‘with- 
out limit, (3) ‘the most indistinct being'—to the previous enumeration of ontological 
principles: the One as Good (1), the Unlimited (2), and the potentiality (8uvdpet öv) of 
One-Being. 
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dederxtoau 8 ev AAAI, Ott THY pet. drElplav, THY TPO THY poccóv, EV TH 
AXPOTYTL TAY vont tSpuce xai ExetVev avte Statetver THY ÉAXoapty doxpt TAV 
ETXATWV, WOTE KAT’ ADTOV Ý BAN MPdELoW Ex TE TOD &vóc xal Ex THC dmtELplas THS 
TPO TOO Evos Óvcoc, el 8& Bove, xoi dO TOD évòç övtoç xo6cov toti Suvdpet 
dv. 810 xal eyabov ny oti xai repov, xal duvdpdtatov dv xai dvetSeov, 10 xal 
TAOTA TPO THY Eldav nal THs Expavaews AdTAY. 


In this passage Proclus implicitly references his position, taken from the Phile- 
bus, that Being is ultimately composed from the two principles of the Lim- 
it and Unlimited, both of which come below the One. Thus the hylomorphic 
compound of form and matter (or ultimately prime matter) are the lowest 
manifestations of the interplay between these two principles.9? Proclus thus 
reads matter's procession from the One under the aspect, as it were, of the 
One-as-Unlimited, insofar as the Unlimited stands for the One in its produc- 
tivity. It is notable that Proclus does not name one principle for matter—as he 
does in passages like ET Prop. 72, which just indicate the One— but rather the 
Unlimited alongside the One, or in addition, the 'potential being' of the One- 
Being.*? At least the passage makes clear that matter’s cause is not the One un- 
qualified but the One in the capacity of the Unlimited. Yet if we compare with 
other passages from the Elements or in On the Existence of Evils, it is curious 
that Proclus only specifies the One in these cases.9° 

For now, these passages may resolve, at least partially, a tension from the 
conclusion of ET Prop. 72 that suggested that the One in itself produces mat- 
ter. From what we have seen, Proclus implicitly delegates this causality to the 


88 For the general schema for the Unlimited, see In Parm. 1119,5-1120,25; and the Limit, see In 
Parm. 12218112344, in context for matter's correlation to the Unlimited (In Parm. 119,5- 
13) and enmattered form’s correlation to the Limit (In Parm. 1123,11-14). 

89 See earlier n. 87. 

9o The ambiguity raises a question about the status of the Unlimited in connection to the 
One: if the Unlimited is the direct cause of matter, then it must stand in for places where 
Proclus says that the One is the cause of matter. On the one hand the Unlimited is just 
like the henads which convey the One's unity to beings, while the Unlimited conveys the 
One's productivity of the lowest substrate, prime matter. At the same time, Proclus in In 
Parm. 1064,72, says that matter does not participate in the ‘formative henads' (ciüwc- 
x&v évadwv), presumably since the henads' activity comes afterward in the formation of 
enmattered form within the first substrate. This suggests that the Unlimited is prior to the 
henads, while insofar as it is implicitly identified with the One, it is also 'one' and 'good' 
by proxy. As we will eventually see, Proclus ends up making the Unlimited (as well as the 
Limit) a henad, which would explain how the Unlimited conveys the One's properties of 
goodness and unity. At the same time, the Unlimited has priority over the other henads, 
which indicates that it must be a ‘henad’ in a different sense. See below, 4.5. 
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Unlimited, so that it is the ‘One’ which is the cause, albeit in the capacity of the 
Unlimited. The Unlimited’s position next to One then suggests that it acts as a 
proxy for the One's causality. In this respect Proclus still keeps to his principle 
of delegated causality for the One as an unparticipated cause. 


4-3 The Henads as Participated Causes of the One 


We have so far considered the One in itself as an unparticipated cause, includ- 
ing certain problems that come up when we relate it with its production of 
matter. We should now consider the henads, which delegate the One's causal- 
ity by directly producing unity in all things. As was mentioned earlier, Proclus 
re-appropriates certain features of the Plotinian One with the henads: in par- 
ticular, each henad anticipates and pre-contains the unique character of its 
respective effects. It is notable, then, that Proclus posits multiple ‘ones’, and not 
justa single 'one' or henad after the One-itself. This reflects Proclus' framework 
that each henad's causality is relative to its respective participant. The 'type' 
of unity then varies between each henad, insofar as the participants of the 
henads each vary according to their form and character: in turn, the varied 
effects are mirrored in the cause of each participant or set of participants. This 
would also be related to ET Prop. 116's claim that the henads are ‘not-one’ in 
some respect, yet 'one' by their subsistence. Exactly how the henads are each 
distinct —yet how their natures are ‘one’ like the One-itself—we should next 
investigate. 


434 Distinguishing the Henads 

We have already seen the basic structure of the henads placed within an unpar- 
ticipated/participated structure in ET Prop. 116,?! while we also saw two factors 
involved for the henads: first, they each have an aspect that is 'not-one' which 
differentiates them from the One (and from each other), and second, due to 
their existence prior to Being, the henads are not differentiated by the onto- 
logical categories, sameness and difference, as applies to the Forms and the 
levels of Intellect and Soul.9?? This last feature raises a difficulty in accounting 


91 Cf. earlier p. 170-171. 

92 See for example the case of soul in In Parm. 819,14-16: ‘Yet every monadic [soul] is con- 
stituted by its specific account (Aóyov). For a soul does not differ from another by mat- 
ter: either then by nothing altogether, or by its form’. (povado) dé ttáco xai xad’ Eva Adyov 
l81ov bpeotyxev od yàp (tH) VAn Stapéper KAY dune, Ñ odv od8evi Soise Td naprav, Ñ [od] 
xat elSoc.). See also In Tim. 1, 446,24-26. 
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for both the ontological and epistemological distinction between the henads. 
While one might infer the distinction between each henad epistemologically 
from their participants, since each henad is characterized by its participant, 
how each henad in itself differs is not immediately apparent, even after ET 
Prop. 116. 

Proclus recognizes this difficulty when he discusses in Platonic Theology 
III.4 how one can elucidate the distinction between each henad without im- 
porting differentiation from the categories of Being:?? 


But if [the henads] are unparticipated, how do they differ from the One? 
For each of them is one and brought to existence primarily from the One. 
Or, since they exceed the first cause, by what are they brought to existence 
from it? For again everywhere it is necessary that the secondary, which 
has been brought to existence by that which is before it, is deprived of the 
unity (€vwoews) of the producer and is diminished in relation to the mo- 
nadic simplicity of the First by the addition of something. What kind of 
addition, then, will we have to speak about, or what excess (7'Aeovocpóv) 
beside the One, if each of these is also a henad according to itself (xo6' 
éavthv)? For if each is one and many, we appear to transfer the unique 
character (iðıótnta) of being to them. But if each is one only, just as the 
One-itself, through what does [the One] have causality which transcends 
all things, while each of these [henads] obtains a secondary rank? 
PT 111.4, 14,16-15,5 


GAN el duedextor xal atar, ti Stotcovet tod Evdc;—éxcoty yap adtdv écctv 
£y xal TEWTWS aNd TOD &vóc DpEoTHKEV. Y) tivi mAeovdtovcat THS pam aiti- 
ag dn’ adbths boectyxacw;—dvayun yap ad navtayoð TÒ Sedtepov Upettevov 
tod Mp0 adtod Tig Tod Mapcyovtos EvwWoEWS dMoAElTETOa xal npocOÉcet TIVOS 
ehattodabat TÄS Tod npwtov Lovadudiis anAdty TOS. noiav obv EEouev npócðe- 
ow Aéyetvy Y, Tiva TAEOVacLOV TAA TO Ev, El xod TOUTWY xot xag éavthv 
Evag EoTwv; el pv yàp Ev xal NOAA Exdoty, THY TOD Svtog ISLdTHTA WETAPEPELV 
em’ avtac eoixapev el ÕÈ Ev póvov, Womep TÒ avTOEV, Std Tİ TO pv EXEL THY 
eEnpynpevyy amd mató aittav, ToUTwy dé Excoty Sevtepav čAayev aEtav; 


The same consideration from ET Prop. 116 arises here, but Proclus re-orients 
the investigation in terms of an aporia: if the henads are ‘one’ in the same way 
as the One-itself, then there is no substantive difference between the two. On 


93 For similar accounts, cf. In Tim. 1, 226,15—19, and In Parm. 1067,413. 
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the other hand, if they are characterized as ‘not-one’ in some respect, this im- 
plies the ‘unique character of being’ (thv 100 övtoç idtotH Tw) which suggests the 
distinct characters, ‘one’ and ‘many’. Yet Proclus’ last question could perhaps 
mean that qualifying the henads as 'not-one' in their being is not the right way, 
but rather they should be ‘not-one’ in terms of the effect that comes after them. 
Proclus’ answer afterward points in this direction: namely that each henad is 
‘one’ in the same way, but their direct effect of plurality is what distinguishes 
them from the One. 


For the plurality which is similar, according to which it is a plurality, com- 
municates (xotvwvet)9+ with what is dissimilar, while that according to 
which it is similar to the monad before it, is united with the [monad]. 
Being set up in the middle of both [entities], it is united to the whole and 
the One before the plurality, while in itself it contains together (cvvéeyet) 
those things which have proceeded forward and which are dissimilar in 
relation to their unity,9° and through itself (8v éavtod) it reverts all things 
towards [the One]. And in this way all things tend towards the very first 
cause of the universe (tOv dAwv),9” dissimilar entities through what is 
similar, and similars through themselves. 
PT 111.4, 15,27-16,7 


DES L 


TÒ yàp öporov TAÑOoç xad’ 8 u£v Eat TAHIOG xowwveT TH &vopoiw, xo 


Q 


006 
SpLotov TH Pd AÙTOÔ Lovadi cupi pogcot mpóc AdTHV. Ev LETw xolvuv &upoTÉ- 
pov iópuuévov avvjvwtat TH CAw xal TH Evi TH mpó TOD MANOoUG, v EavTM 
8& TUVEXEL TA nóppw TPCEANAVIOTA xai &vópora POG TO EAUTMV Ev, xal OV 
EXUTOD TPS £xelvo NAVTA EMLTTPEGEL. xol mivro obtoc elg TO TEWTIOTOV 
avatetvetat TOV drwy alitiov, TA LEV dvópota Stk THV dLolwv, TA SE Sota SV 
EQUTOV. 


We can recognize the principle from ET Prop. 28 that causes produce accord- 
ing to similarity before unlike entities emerge,9* as suggested in Proclus’ ini- 
tial aporia. This justifies Proclus’ affirmation that the henads are ‘similar’ to 
the One, as equally ‘one’ like the One-itself, while plurality, as dissimilar to 


94 Cf. the language of mutual ‘communication’ in ET Prop. 5, 6,9-10. 

95 The terminology brings to mind Proclus’ use of cuvextixóv causes. See discussion in 
P- 77- 

96 Or ‘to the One belonging to them, or ‘to their One’. 

97 Following Westerink/Saffrey’s translation; literally, ‘the very first cause of the wholes’. 

98 Cf. p. 94-95. 
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the One's unity, appears after the henads. Given this, Proclus’ reference to the 
henads as in the ‘middle’ (£v uéco) between the One and plurality can be some- 
what misleading: it might initially suggest a symmetrical relationship between 
the henads and the One alongside that of the henads and plurality, such that 
the henads are equally ‘similar’ to the plurality they produce.?? However in the 
middle of the passage, Proclus intriguingly says that the things which proceed 
forth from a given henad are ‘dissimilar’ in relation to the henad's own uni- 
ty. This suggests that the henads produce dissimilar entities—relative to their 
unity—while the One produces the henads as similar. In this way the henads' 
‘middle’ position should be contextualized. One should also note how Proclus 
phrases each henad's causal activity: ‘through itself (8v eavtob) it reverts all 
things towards [the One]. Thus, each henad brings about its effect of unity, 
however it does so by reference to a common cause before itself—namely, the 
One— while its causal activity is solely ‘through itself’ (Sv &xvvoó). This division 
reflects Proclus' distinction from De Decem Dub. 63 of the henads which exist 
as ‘one’ by their subsistence (xa@’ órop&w), while the One exists as ‘one’ as a 
cause (xaT aittov). In this sense, the existence of each henad's unity ‘by subsis- 
tence' reflects the fact that each henad exists relative to its particular effect. So 
far this contextualizes ET Prop. 116 (as well as the participated 'One' in Prop. 5) 
with the ‘not-one’ element, insofar as that element is reflected by the henad's 
participated relationship. 

While we may now see how the henads are characterized by their relation to 
the participants, we should still consider how each henad produces its particu- 
lar, respective effect in contradistinction to the others. A start in this direction 
is to recall Proclus claim, above, that each henad ‘contains together’ (cuveyet) 
its effects according to its unity. Proclus elaborates this in ET Prop. 18, where 
he applies the three-fold distinctions from ET Prop. 65 to the henads and says 
that the henads contain the different predicates of their effects—including all 
beings—in the mode of their existence as 'ones':00 


99 To put it another way, this would be if the principle of ET Prop. 28 is applied between 
the henads and plurality at the same time as between the One and the henads, in rela- 
tion to plurality. Thus each henad would be equally ‘one’ and pluralized—which isn't 
Proclus' claim. 

ioo ET Prop. n8, 104,5-7: ‘Every particular [attribute] in the gods has pre-existed in them 
according to their unique character (id16tt«), and their unique character is unitary (évt- 
atc) and beyond being (orepobctoc). Therefore all things exist in them in a unitary way 
and as beyond being’ (x&v 6 tı nep äv Ev tois Oeolc Ñ, xatà THY aùtôv iðiótnta npoüpéomxev 
ev atüxoic, xoi Eotw ý i8tótY.c adTAY &vitatlot cardi orcepoóctoc £viarítoc com xal órtepouc itc TAVTA EV 
avtois). 
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For if each thing has existed (bpéctyxev) in three ways—either as a cause 
(xat’ aittev), by subsistence (xa trapéw), or by participation (xatà pé- 
§e&v)—and the divine series (&p1810¢)!°! is the first series of all things, 
it will not exist in [the gods/henads] by participation, but all things will 
be by subsistence or by causality. But as many things as the gods have 
anticipated (mpoetAngaaty) as the causes of all things, they have antici- 
pated them by their unity (evwcet) proper to them. For every entity which 
has primacy over secondary entities by causality contains in this way 
the cause of inferior things as it has made itself by nature. Therefore all 
things are in the gods in a unitary way and as beyond being (dnepouciws). 
ET Prop. 118, 104,815 


xoi yàp el toryds Exactov bpeotyxev, Y, xat aitiav Ñ xad’ Ünop&w 7) xatà 
puedes, modtos 86 návtwv digi&uóc 6 Getog dpi óc, o08£v Ev adTOIS ovo KATE 
ué0eEtv, AAAA ndvra x08” ÜrxopEty Y) xaT aitiav. Xt xai Coo ws altior návtTwv 
TPOELANQaow, oixelw¢ TH &xutàv vocet TPCELAHGaCI xal yàp T&v TO xaT 
aitiay x&v devtepwv Hyenovoby, wç orto méquxev, oUtoc Exel THY aitiav TAY 
KATASEETTEPWY. TAVTA doa ETTIV Ev Tots Osotc Eviaiws xal UmEpovciwe. 


One key term in this proposition is the henads' ‘anticipation’ (npoñapßávew, 
TpoetAngaot) of their effects.!?? The term indicates that the henads transcend 
the nature of their effect —namely a plurality of one kind or another— but that 
they also have a kind of synonymy with their effect. This is a feature we have 
already seen in Plotinus' One, as mentioned earlier, and we see it here brought 
forth with the henads. The henads are entirely ‘one’ in their subsistence (Urap- 
&c), but they are also ‘being’ by their causality (xat aitiav) or anticipation of 
the effect. In this way Proclus permits predication of the lower levels of beings 
up to ‘the One, albeit as participated in distinct henads. 

Exactly how the henads are epistemically determined becomes more 
tricky: in themselves the henads are ‘one’ by their subsistence, apart from the 
variation in the effects of their participants. When looked at in themselves, 
then, there is no difference between them and the One, except in terms of their 
effects.10? Thus any distinction that one can make between each henad would 
have to come from the effects' level, that is from a given henad's participant. 


101 I follow Dodds and others who take àpt9pòç in Proclus’ usage as synonymous with cetpá 
(as in Iamblichus). 

102 Compare this with Damascius' use of ‘anticipation’, medAyic, which he denies of the 
One: cf. p. 238-240. 

103 Cf Chlup (2012) 114. 
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For example, the henad that corresponds to the monad, Intellect, can only be 
determined from the kind of effects found within its order, as manifested in In- 
tellect itself, followed by the ensuing effects of Intellect in the lower chains.!04 
The ‘type’ of unity in a given henad, or class of henads, is then epistemically 
determined by the particular effects which come forth from a specific order of 
being (or Life, or Intellect, for the top three genera of the intelligible world).!95 

We see this demonstrated in Prop. 123, where Proclus shows that every god 
is unknowable in itself, but knowable on the level of its effects, that is by its 
participants. The last few lines of the proposition make clear that the henads 
collectively do not generate the same kind of effects across participants— 
specifically to the degree that each participant or group of participants varies. 
Yet the variation of effects confirms only that certain henads belong to certain 
participants and not others.!06 We may consider an application of this princi- 
ple for the henads that bring about Being in ET Prop. 162,197 where Proclus es- 
tablishes that 'every plurality of henads which illuminates true being is hidden 
and intelligible: hidden, as conjoined with the One, intelligible as participated 
by being':08 


For all the gods are named from the entities which have been attached 
to them, because their different existences, subsisting as unknowable,!° 
are able to be known from these dependent principles. For all that which 
is divine is ineffable and unknowable according to itself, being naturally 
united to the One as ineffable; yet from the variations of the participants, 


104 This is of course a simplistic example: in ET Prop. 163, Proclus speaks of a plurality of 
henads which are participated (rather than just one) by the unparticipated Intellect. In 
this regard the henads would jointly share the character of being intellective, inasmuch as 
they together cause Intellect (1421316). 

105 We will consider the general ‘kinds’ of henads more below in Sect. 4.3.3. 

106 ET Prop. 123, 110,5-9: ‘For differences within a given set of participants are determined 
by the unique characters (id\tytas) of the participated principles; everything does not 
participate everything (for there is no coordination of the entirely dissimilar), nor does 
one chance thing participate a chance thing, but to each cause is attached, and from each 
proceeds, that effect which is akin to it’. (xatd& yàp ta THY peteyopévwv iBtócwco xai ai cv 
pecexóvxov cuvtotpoüvrou Stapopdtytec, Kal OTE Mav LETEXEL navtóç (où yàp Eott abvtaktc 
TAV MdVTY dvopLotwv) oUTE TO TUXÒV TOD TUXdVTOS METÉXEL, AAAA TO cvyyevec EXKOTHW CUVATTAL 
xoi dp’ ExdoTOUV TPdELCLV.) 

107 As opposed to henads pertaining to Intellect (Prop. 163) or pertaining to Soul (Prop. 164). 

108  140,28-30: t&v TO KATAAGUTOV TO ÖVTWG dv TABS xv EvddwY KEVELOV xad VONTOV oT" KELOLOV 
LEV WC TA Evil covvjugiévov, vorrcóv SE WÇ UNO Tod ÖVTOÇ UETEXOLLEVOV. 

109 Note here the contrast between bnoctdcets (translated as ‘existences’) and dmapyovcas 
(translated as ‘subsisting’). Cf. p. 80 n.27. 
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it comes to make known the unique characters (idiótntaç) of the divine 
entities. The gods which illuminate true Being (tò övtwç öv) are, then, 
intelligible because true Being is a divine and unparticipated intelligi- 
ble which subsists prior to Intellect. For the latter would not have been 
attached to the very first gods if the former [scil the gods illuminating 
true Being] did not possess an existence primary in their operation and 
a power perfective of the other gods, inasmuch as the subsistences of 
participated entities stand in the same relation to each other as the par- 
ticipants. 
ET Prop. 162, 140,31-142,8 


and yàp TAV éEyupevaw mávrec oi Geol xaAodvtau, Siti xal tag TOSTAE 
AVTAV TAS Stapdpous amd TOUTWV, dyvoctouc dnapyovcaç, Yvóvou ğuvatóv. 
kppytov yàp xad’ atò nåv TO Belov xal dyvwoTov, WS TH Evi TA KOPPYTW Tvp- 
Quéc: amd 8€ TÅG TAV LETEYdvTWY EEaAACYHS nal Tas Exeiven idiomtTa¢ yvwpi- 
Cec0ot cvpBatver. voytol Sù ov ciow of tò dvtws öv xataAdpovtes, ót 8} 
TO OvTWS Öv VoNTOV ECT! BEtov xal &uéðExTOV, Tod vod npoüpeotnxós. Od yàp dv 
to0xo THY poco éEfjrxo Edy, el ph xdxetvol Mewtoupyov elyov brdaTaCtW 
xal SUvaply TeAELWTIXIV TOV d «ov Gedy, elrep cc và METEYOVTA mpóc GAANAA, 
ob xal at THY uecexopévovy Exovaw órápEetc. 


The final lines indicate that the ‘first order of gods’ must have the particular 
kind of nature, or characteristic, by which Being is unified in that specific or- 
der. This suggests that the group of henads within the order belonging to Be- 
ing has a specific character internally which does not match another order's 
henads which are attached to Intellect. This would confirm an objective, rather 
than subjective, reading for the differentiating character of the henads: that is, 
the henads are not just differentiated from our perspective. While each henad 
exists as entirely 'one'—and in that sense, one cannot tell one henad apart 
from the other—the inference of attributes in each henad points to an inter- 
nal character (i6t6tys) which brings about a specific set of effects. Thus even 
though the henads are ineffable by their subsistence, xat aitiav predication 
indicates an internal or ‘hidden’ existence of the attribute predicated within a 
given henad or set of henads. In other words, the henads are virtually distin- 
guished by their unique characters, while their mode of existence implies that 
they are in no way different from each other.!!o 


110 Or, let alone, that they are the ‘same’ as each other: since the henads by their unity tran- 
scend being, the categories of ‘sameness’ and ‘difference’ do not apply to them. See the 
next section below. 
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43.2 The Henads’ Derivation from the One 
Given that the henads are implicitly distinguished according to their internal 
character, we should next see how the One derives the henads without it, in 
turn, implying a similar kind of multiplicity. In this, we should see Proclus' 
discussion of the henads' derivation from the One and how he accounts for the 
virtual difference between the henads and the One— without, at once, import- 
ing ontological difference in the henads. 

One place where we find the henads' derivation discussed is in the Par- 
menides Commentary where Proclus distinguishes between three general 
kinds of procession:!!! 


In general every procession comes to be either (7) according to unity (xa6' 
évwotv), (2) according to sameness (xoà taùtótyta), or (3) according to 
likeness (xa ópotótwvo): (7) according to unity, with the henads them- 
selves beyond being, for there is no sameness in them, nor likeness ac- 
cording to form, but only unity (£voctc); (2) according to sameness, as 
for partless essences, where what proceeds is the same in some way with 
what remains—for all things which are safeguarded and held together by 
eternity manifest in some way the sameness of part to whole; (3) and ac- 
cording to similarity, as for the intermediate and lowest levels of beings, 
which, though intermediate, are the first to welcome procession by way 
of likeness, ***!? whether in some cases it be sameness and difference or 
likeness and unlikeness that is their cause. 
In Parm. 745,14—23 


öAwG dé Maca npóoðoç H xo Evwow yiyvetat, Y xatà TavTOTHTE, 7] xa’ pot- 
oty Ta: xo Evwow LEV, WS ET’ ADTAV TAY ómepoucitv Evddwv où yap &ctty Èv 
&xelvot TAVTÓTNG Y] Kat’ ElSog dpordtys, GAN’ Evwars uóvov: KATA dé TAVTÓTN- 
TA, WC ETL TAV AUEpioTWV ODAIHV, ÖTOV TO TPOLOV TH LEVOVTL TADTOV MWS ETI 
TAAL yàp LITO TOD aiMvos qpoupotpevat Kal TUVEYSLEVAL TAÙTÓ TWG ATOPA- 
vouct TH ÖAW TÒ uépoc: KATH SE ÖOIÓTNTA, oc ETL TAV LETWY Kal TAY ETYATWY 
odatdv: tTadta yap xàv y) uéco,, AAAA TPATa thy Sid Tç dpordtyTos Hyamnoe 


111 Cf. PT 111.3, 12,2-13,4, which also gives the same type of criteria in the derivation of the 
henads from the One. 

112 Steel indicates a lacuna here, although it seems possible that this final line could refer 
to (3), insofar as (3) could relate to the emergence of the Forms at different levels within 
Intellect—for instance, as implied with the ‘intermediate levels’, the ‘intelligible-and- 
intellective’ level or ‘intellective’ level of Intellect. 
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KEK 


mpóo8ov: 
Ópotótyc 


EITE TAUTÓTNÇ Ely xoi ETEPOTIS, ElTE dvoLoLdTys xtvóy aitia xal 


Out of the three kinds of procession, one can see a reference to the Sophist’s 
‘Great Kinds’ (uéytota yévy) with identity or sameness (tavty¢) in (2), where 
simultaneous identity and difference characterize intelligible being. Proclus 
suggests this in a previous passage where he relates Intellect's procession 
from the ‘Father’, implicitly Being, in terms of identity rather than as an im- 
age, like Soul from Intellect.!? Intellect's procession from, and contempla- 
tion of, the intelligible Father then implies the identity of Intellect with its 
intelligible object, as well as Intellect's difference from the intelligible, insofar 
as the intelligible is prior to Intellect."^ By comparison, (3) would be a sub- 
set or species of (2) where simultaneous likeness and unlikeness apply in the 
relation of the image to its archetype, as Soul to Intellect. Thus the henads' 
procession, (7), stands as a contrast case, where the henads' transcendence 
over being implies that their mode of procession is also beyond the Sophist's 
ueytota yévy, including identity as an intelligible kind. On this understanding, 
one cannot affirm that the henads are the 'same' as each other, since identity 
simultaneously implies difference (etepdty¢) on the Sophist model that Pro- 
clus appears to follow. 

One can characterize the difference between each of the henads—and the 
difference between the henads and the One—in terms of non-identical uni- 
ty. One can see this in earlier passages where Proclus links the henads' unity 
to their attribute of being 'self-complete' (wdtoteAys), which implies that they 
have no dependency on, or relation to, any other principle—including even 
the One, let alone each other." This indicates that their radical individuali- 
ty transcends any categories of commonality which apply to Intellect and the 
Forms. To this degree the henads serve as paradigmatic principles of partic- 
ulars as individuals prior to universals, which correlate with the individuals 


113 In Parm. 745,213. Proclus also cites Plato's Tim. 37d6—7, with time as an image of eternity, 
as background for his characterization of Soul as an image of Intellect. Soul's procession 
from Intellect is used to describe Intellect's procession from the intelligible, although 
Proclus acknowledges the lack of textual support for this in the Timaeus (In Parm. 
745,69). 

114 ‘Difference’ (étepdty¢), although not explicitly mentioned, is suggested in 74518 when 
Proclus qualifies the procession of tabty¢ as xoc, ‘in some way’. The qualification suggests 
sameness (tavty¢) can only be predicated in certain regards, not unqualifiedly, implying 
its simultaneous contrary—i.e. difference. 

115 ET Prop. 114: ‘Every god is a self-complete henad, and every self-complete henad is a god’ 
(mag 9ed¢ Eves ¿oT AdTOTEANS, Kal noa AdTOTEANS Evers Oeóc). 
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posterior to universal causes like the Forms.!6 At the same time, because the 
henads are not characterized by difference (étepdty¢), the correlate to their 
individuality is their unity within each other, as we see later in the Parmenides 
Commentary: 


For all things are in all, which is not the case for the Forms: for these 
participate each other, yet all things are not in all. But in the same way, 
since there is such a degree of unity (€vwoews) up there, how marvelous 
and unmixed is their purity, and the unique character (i8t6ty¢) of each 
of them is a much more perfect thing than the otherness of the Forms, 
preserving unconfused the divine entities and their proper powers as dif- 
ferentiated. 


In Parm. 104814-20117 


mácot Y&p eiow ÈV TATAG, 6 uy Eotw Ev xoig eldeot Tadta yàp uevéyet LEV AÀ- 
AnAwy, návta dé ev nâo ox Zot. GAN’ Suws xod Toavs obang xet THC 
EVWTEWS, OUTW DavuaoTH TİÇ TTI xod dLLYS AVTOV KaDAPdTYS, Kal Y, ExdoTWV 
IDIÓTNG TOANGA TEAEWTEPOV Tio t&v EIV ETEPOTY TOS, dovyyUTA THPODCA TH 
Deta xoti Staxexprevas tàç oixeiaç uvis. 


In the passage, we find a striking modification of the principle, ‘all things are 
in all, from ET Prop. 103. There, Proclus applies the phrase to the principles 
of Being, Life, and Intellect, although qualified: each principle is 'all things' 
only according to the mode of its existence—for instance, Being contains ‘all 
things’ (i.e. Life and Intellect) in a ‘substantial way’ (6vtws), and so on for Life 
and Intellect.!? One may then be surprised to see Proclus make almost the 
opposite claim in the passage above: that all things are not in all for the Forms. 
Yet Proclus appears to be looking at the unqualified claim that 'all things are in 
all’: in this case for the Forms—and implicitly Being, Life, and Intellect—‘all 
things' cannot be in each other in this way. The henads, by contrast, are alto- 
gether in each other, insofar as each implies the other without any difference 
or sameness implied. However a second meaning behind Proclus' claim is that 


116 See further Chlup (2012) 112-136 (esp. 131), and Butler (2005) for a general overview of the 
gods as supreme individuals. One can also see the henads as paradigms of individuals as 
an application of the principle of ET Prop. 72, where superior causes produce a greater 
range of effects than lower causes. 

117 Cf Chlup (2012) 114-115. 

118 Accepting Steel's emendation in place of tavty¢ in AXg as in Cousin. 

119 ET Prop. 103, esp. 92,15-16. 
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the henads, as ‘all in all’, imply all things in themselves without any differen- 
tiation: in other words they imply all the lower effects of being without the 
characteristic differences of the lower levels. This would go in hand with Pro- 
clus’ earlier claim in the Commentary that to say ‘henad’ is the same as saying 
‘principle’ (deyyv).!2° Once more this indicates the henads' role as the direct 
first causes of being insofar as they are participated, by contrast to the One. 

Going back to the henads' procession, we should also see how Proclus con- 
siders what is preserved or carried over in the kinds of procession, with an eye 
towards the henads' own procession. We have already reviewed a key passage 
from the Parmenides Commentary where Proclus distinguishes between two 
kinds of derivation in relation to the cause:??! (a) by ‘diminution’ (xa0' 9rófa- 
ow), and (b) by a ‘change of substance’ (xat obctas eEawAAcyyv). This passage 
comes after Proclus’ three kinds of procession, above (In Parm. 745,14—23), so it 
is meant to correlate with these distinctions. As we noted in discussing (a) and 
(b), it is rather surprising that Proclus does not mention a third kind of deri- 
vation that corresponds to the henads' procession, xa’ £voctv. In one way this 
makes sense: (a) and (b) imply difference (etepéty¢) between the cause and the 
derived entity, but the henads do not imply any difference or true separation 
between themselves and the One. 

Given this, we should note that Proclus links derivation by (a) to participat- 
ed entities produced from their unparticipated source, as even the passage's 
example suggests: particular intellects are derived xa@’ ómófoctw from the 
‘whole Intellect’ (doç voüc), so they differ from their cause by a narrowing of 
their effect. Proclus' example of Intellect and particular intellects hearkens to 
ET Prop. 170, where particular intellects are said to know all things 'accord- 
ing to one aspect’ (xa8' £v), while Intellect knows all things ‘simply’ (&mA@<¢).12? 
Since the henads and the One are respectively participated and unparticipat- 
ed, then by analogy the derivation by (a) should obtain. One can argue this 
from the earlier passage in PT 111.4, where Proclus concludes that the henads, 
while 'one' in themselves, are differentiated only with respect to the dissimilar, 


120 In Parm. 1048,1-5. Just after in 1048,5-7, Proclus claims that ‘men of old’ applied the con- 
cept of the *whole One' to incorporeal being, while 'Other' was applied to corporeal and 
divisible world. Pythagoreans appear to be referenced for the ‘men of old’ (Dillon refer- 
ences PT v, 332,19—22 (Ruelle), and Damascius, In Phd. 1, 154,3; Steel references Damascius, 
In Parm. 111, 74.1417); for further background, see Horky (2013) 136. The insertion of this 
reference is initially not clear, but it appears that Proclus uses this prior authority to show 
that the same analogy applies between the intelligible and henadic realms, in the same 
way as between the sensible and intelligible. 

121 In Parm. 745,28—746,9. Cf. 2.3. 

122  ETProp.170,148,4—5. Cf. p. 109 n.119. 
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distinct kind of effects that come after them. This implies that the internal 
character by which each henad produces its distinct effects is what differenti- 
ates each. An analogous relation would then apply between Intellect and par- 
ticular intellects and the One and the henads, except with the proviso that the 
intellects imply difference where there is none for the henads. In turn, the fact 
that Proclus does not relate the henads’ derivation to the One as ‘according 
to diminution’ (xa@ 9rófoctv) shows that he understands and preserves the 
henads' nature as ‘one’, and in turn secures the One from plurality insofar as 
the henads are simply ‘one’ as much as the One-itselfis. 

Although one should be cautious about this interpretation, Proclus’ charac- 
terization of the henads in their participated relationships suggests a closely 
analogous case to that of particular intellects that are produced from Intel- 
lect. Yet we should keep in mind the ambiguity in Proclus’ approach, especially 
when we see how Proclus attempts to address how the different internal char- 
acters of the henads are derived. 


4.3.3 Orders of the Henads, and the Limit/Unlimited 
While we have accounted for how the henads proceed from the One, we still 
need to see how the henads' differing internal characters (iðiótyteç) are cor- 
related to with their effects, as we first saw in Sect. 4.3.2. As we saw in ET 
Prop. 163, the henads that belong to a given order of reality, like Being, are 
correspondingly called ‘intelligible’ insofar as they possess that character by 
their causality (xat aittav). Just as the different levels of being have more 
universal and particular kinds of effects, whether from the level of Being, In- 
tellect, Soul, or Nature, so also each henad is correspondingly more or less 
universal in terms of the range of its effects.?? In the same way, the variation 
in the effects also indicates how the henads are themselves ordered as causes 
(xaT aittory) 124 

Although the henads relate to all levels of being, from the highest (Being) 
to the lowest (bodies),!?5 they are correspondingly grouped with the specific 


123 ET Prop. 136. Cf. ET Prop. 72. 

124 It is worth noting that Proclus does not refer to specific henads/gods in the Elements of 
Theology, as he does in the Platonic Theology, but rather he refers to specific orders, or 
sets, of gods. Recalling that each henad is referred to by its participants, the characteristic 
of these groups lies in the functionality of these henads in relation to their attributes. 
This suggests that Proclus’ classification here is according to specific and general kinds of 
actions by the henads, while the internal character of each henad is what contributes to 
that henad belonging to one or another group. 

125 ET Prop.139. Cf. Chlup (2012) 120. 
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set of entities they act upon.!?6 One sees this in ET Prop’s. 151-158, where Pro- 
clus enumerates a general collection of divine orders which correspond to the 
three causal stages of remaining (pov), procession (mpd0d0¢), and reversion 
(¿niotpogh): in particular, the ‘paternal’ (Prop. 151), ‘generative’ (Prop. 152), 
‘perfective’ (Prop. 153), ‘protective’ (Prop. 154), ‘life-giving’ (Prop. 155), ‘purifi- 
catory’ (Prop. 156), ‘demiurgic’ (Prop. 157), and ‘elevative’ (Prop. 158).!2” Among 
this collection Proclus structures certain of the orders under others, such as 
the ‘life-giving’ under the more general kind, ‘generative’;!?° ‘purifying’ under 
the more general kind, 'protective';?? and so on. Because each of the orders is 
subordinated or has priority over each other, this suggests some form of der- 
ivation between the orders, between the more general and particular. We see 
this hinted in ET Prop. 132, which shows that each order of gods are continuous 
with each other through mean terms or principles.!?? Orders like the ‘paternal’ 
and ‘perfective’, which are respectively correlated with the causal stages of 're- 
maining’ and ‘reversion’, are then linked by the middle order of the ‘generative’, 
which brings about the ‘paternal’ order's effects into what will be perfected.?! 
This is loosely analogous to a general causal principle of mediation seen in ET 
Prop. 28, as for instance Being and Intellect require a middle term (Life) which 
shares attributes of both principles while providing a 'bridge' from one princi- 
ple to the other. 


126 See eg. ET Prop's. 162-165, where Proclus identifies henads pertaining to, and identical 
with, Being, Intellect, Soul, and body/bodies (respectively). 

127 Dodds in Proclus (1963) 278, n. 2, thinks Proclus gets this list from the Chaldean Oracles 
rather than straightforwardly from the Platonic tradition. Cf. O'Meara (1989) 205: 'Finally 
the properties that are named by Proclus—the “paternal”, the "generative" the “perfec- 
tive’, the "protective" etc. (props. 151 ff.) —are not especially mathematical in character. 
It is true that their analogues can be found in mathematical objects: Proclus elsewhere 
relates the “paternal” to the monad and the “generative” to the dyad, whereas the triad is 
traditionally regarded as perfective. But it is surely significant that Proclus, in introducing 
these different properties of the henads, does not attribute them to particular members 
of a numerical series, as does Iamblichus. It is as if Proclus wishes to avoid an identifica- 
tion of each of the henads with each number in a decadic series. In this we may regard 
Proclus as applying with rigour the distinction he finds between theologizing mathemat- 
ics and theology proper. In consequence however Proclus' treatment of the henads in the 
Elements is somewhat general and vague. 

128 ET Prop. 155, esp. 1362-15. 

129 ET Prop. 156, esp. 136,23-25. 

130 ET Prop. 132, 116,28: ‘All orders of gods are bound together by intermediate entities’. (naar 
TOV 0eQv al tåķeiç pesótnti ouvðćðevtar.) 

131 See D'Ancona Costa (1992) 273-275, who references In Tim. 1, 441,3-12, which parallels the 
list of attributes between ET Prop's. 151-158. 
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The orders listed in Prop’s. 151-158 are bookended by two important propo- 
sitions: Prop. 150, where higher gods are said to encompass more than the low- 
er, and Prop. 159, where Proclus says that all the orders of the gods are derived 
from the principles of Limit and the Unlimited. Starting with Prop. 150, we find 
an important elucidation of why the henads are grouped in higher and lower 
orders: 


Everything which proceeds in the divine orders is not able to receive all the 
powers of its producer, nor generally the secondary principles [of receiving] 
all the powers of the [gods] before them; but [the prior principles] possess 
certain powers which transcend that of their inferiors, as well as incompre- 
hensible (dmeptAyntous) powers for entities after them. 

For if the unique characters (iðiótnteç) of the gods differ, those of the 
lower pre-subsist in the higher [gods], while those of the higher, being 
more general, are not in the lower, but the superior [gods] give certain 
powers in the producers from them; other powers they pre-embrace in 
themselves transcendently. For it has been shown that more general (6At- 
x@tepot) principles are closer to the One, while more particular ones are 
further. And the more general are those which possess more comprehen- 
sive powers in relation to the more particular. Therefore the [gods] which 
have a secondary and more particular order will not comprehend the 
power of the former [more general, complete]. Thus in the higher gods 
there is something which is incomprehensible and uncircumscribed for 
the lower gods. 

ET Prop. 150, 132,1-15 


Ty TÒ TMPOtdv ev tats Oetatg thEEoL mico dnodevecbat TAÇ tod mapcyovtos 
Suvarpets od TEMUKEV, OVdE AWG TÀ SEdTEPA too TAÇ TÖV TPO ADTHV, GAD’ 
Éyet Tivas Exetva TOY xatadecotepwv EEnpyrevas Suvemets xal drepLAnTtOUG 
toic MET AUTO. 

el yàp al THY Oev lStdtH TES Stapepovot, at LEV THV ogeipévov ¿v TOTS 
UmEptepots MpovTdpyovaty, al dé THY UTEPTEPWV, OAIKWTEPWY ÖVTWYV, EV TOTS 
bgemevois odx elow, QAAQ tàs uv Evdidwot td xpElttova Tots an’ otv 
napayopévoiç, Tas dé ev adtots mpociAngev EEnpyuevwc. Sederctat yap 6v 
OAKMTEPOL uév Elow ol EyyUTEPw TOD Evdc, uepucoepot SE oi noppwtepov' 
ot 8& OAIKWTEPOL THY LEPIKWTEPWY TEPLIANTTIKWTEPAS Éyouct ÕuvåpEIç: OX 
doa Thv &xetvov Sbvapt ot Seutépav Eyovtes THEW Kal pepixwtTépav TEPLAN- 
ovtat. Zot doa ev xoi bmeptepols dmeplAynntov xt xod ànepiypapov coic 
Ógetpévotc. 
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At first this proposition may come as a surprise: we have considered the henads 
as simply ‘one’, without differentiation, beyond any ranking that would imply 
difference or plurality. Yet this is exactly what Proclus seems to suggest here, 
when he says that certain henads transcend others in terms of their powers. We 
should first recall how the henads are distinguished by their particular charac- 
ters (idıótyteç), which are in turn manifested in their respective participants. 
In Prop. 150 we have a new term to consider for the henads—‘power’ (8va- 
uc)—which indicates the range of each henad's effects or, collectively, the set 
of henads within a given divine order.!?? Each henad is then ‘higher’ or ‘low- 
er' in relation to the other depending on its particular power, while the latter 
is correlated in turn with the henad's character. The henads are then ‘higher’ 
and ‘lower’ by their internal character, and not their subsistence, where their 
ranking is only manifested on the level of their effects. Consequently, while the 
henads are self-complete and do not depend on anything else for their unity, 
as we have already seen, there is a certain form of derivation in terms of their 
characters in relation to each other. This would make sense of Proclus switch- 
ing from referring to the specific character, or power, pertaining to one henad 
and then speaking of orders of gods transcending others in Prop. 150, and by 
proxy the further Prop's. 151-158 which delineate specific orders of gods.!?? 
Speaking of derivation for the henads leads us to Prop. 159, where Proclus 
generalizes the different divine orders according to the Limit and Unlimited: 


Every order of gods is derived from the first principles, Limit and Unlimited, 
butsome more in relation to the causality of the Limit, others more in regard 
to the causality of the Unlimited. 

For everything proceeds from both, since the communications of the 
first causes extend through all secondary principles. But at some points 
the Limit dominates in the mixture, and at other points the Unlimited. 
Andin this way one kind with the form of limit results, in which elements 


132 Insofar as the powers of the henads are differentiated, the previous ET Prop. 121 must be 
kept in mind, where Proclus says that the triadic structure of subsistence (Unop£tc), power 
(8ovoquc), and activity (évépyetc) exists as unified in the henads' unity. Thus in their mode 
of existence, there is no differentiation, but in terms of each henad's unique character the 
differentiation between each term is implied. 

133 Cf. Butler (2008b) 136-138, on the henads’ powers as a mediating role between their 
respective unity and plurality. It is also worth noting, Prop. 150 speaks of the henads spe- 
cifically, Prop's. 151-159 refer collectively to groups of henads in terms of the ‘orders of the 
gods. The placement of Prop. 150 however suggests that the individual characters differ- 
entiating one henad from the other forms the basis for the ‘orders’, especially insofar as 
commonality of function is what individuates one order from another. 
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of the limit prevail; and another kind with the form of the unlimited re- 
sults, in which elements of the unlimited prevail. 
ET Prop. 159, 138,33-140,4 


mco THES Dev Ex THY TEwWTWY EaTiV doyav, népatoç xal amELplac: GAN’ y uèv 
Ttpóc THS TOD népatoç aiting UAAAOV, Y) SE rpóc THC drtElpias. 

Táco Èv yap ¿E dupotépwv modetat, Stott THV TOwWTWY aitlwv at ueTAddcets 
Stjxovat Sid návtwyv TÖV SevtEpwv. GAN’ ÖTOV MEV TO TEPAG EVOUVATTEDEL KATA 
THV piku, dro dé Td repov: xal otw dy TÒ pèv nepatociðèç dmOTEAEtTOL yé- 
voc, £v @ TÀ TOÔ népatoç xparcet* TO SE drrelpoEldéEc, v à Tà THS ànepiaç. 


We have already seen references to the principles, Limit and Unlimited (which 
we will analyze further below). Here Proclus appeals to these two principles 
to explain two common attributes that arise in all the divine orders: the ‘form 
of limit’ (nepatoetdéc) and the ‘form of unlimited’ (&nerpociðéç).!34 Although he 
does not explicitly refer to the previous propositions, the context of Prop’s. 
150-158 makes clear that Proclus is referring back to the orders described in 
these with the characteristics of ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’. Where we saw that the 
orders generally pertain to the stages of remaining, procession, and reversion 
in Prop’s. 151-158, Proclus implicitly re-classifies the gods corresponding with 
these three stages to the Limit, Unlimited, and the ‘mixture’ from the two. One 
can see this insofar as Proclus typically associates the Limit and Unlimited 
with the causal stages of ‘remaining’ and ‘procession’, respectively, while re- 
version implies the combination of both Limit and Unlimited.!5 In the same 
way, gods such as those under the ‘paternal’ and ‘perfective’ orders correspond 
to the Limit; those under the ‘generative’ and ‘life-giving’ orders correspond 
to the Unlimited; and so on. Prop. 150 is then a harbinger for 159, insofar as 
certain gods are sub-ordinated under each other depending on the extent of 
their power and what they effect. In the same way, the various orders of gods 
are subordinated under either the Limit or the Unlimited. 

Given this background, E.R. Dodds raises a crucial difficulty with his read- 
ing of Prop. 159: ‘It is somewhat surprising that the henads, which are évixwta- 
tov and àzAobctotot?6 should be infected by this radical duality!?" i.e. of the 


134 Here I follow D'Ancona Costa (1992). It is notable that Proclus describes the Limit and 
Unlimited as npôta: àpyat rather than super-ordinate orders over the other orders. This 
implies that they transcend the orders, and that they are not 'henads' in the same way that 
the henads in each order are. 

135 See Dodds’ commentary in Proclus (1963) 278-279. 

136 ET Prop. 127, esp. 112,27 and 112,31. 

137 See commentary on Prop. 159 in Proclus (1963) 281. 
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characters of limit and unlimited. Dodds follows the Byzantine commentator, 
Nicholas of Methone's own interpretation of the passage: ‘And if there are cer- 
tain other things [scil. Limit and Unlimited] which are principles of the gods, 
why are these not rather gods? And how are the gods composed [of limit and 
infinity]?1?? Nicholas’ reading, as well as Dodds’, takes into account the first 
line of the proposition where Proclus says that the orders are derived from 
the doyav (‘principles’) of the Limit and Unlimited. Initially this might suggest 
that the henads within the orders are composed (ctv@etot) out of the Limit 
and Unlimited. It is noteworthy that the proposition refers to the orders, rather 
than the henads themselves, that are derived (£x) from the two principles, even 
though both Dodds and Nicholas appear to treat the composition implied in 
the divine orders as proportionally carrying over to the henads. 

This tension we will address further below, but beforehand we should first 
consider why Proclus posits the Limit and Unlimited in the first place. As we 
saw in Iamblichus in Chapter 1, Proclus employs the model of the Limit and 
Unlimited to explain the derivation of Being according to the characters of 
unity and plurality. It is because Being is composed (ctv@etov) of the ‘limit’ and 
'unlimited' as distinct elements within itself that it becomes the first entity 
below the One characterized by plurality. 


4-4 The Limit and Unlimited: a Second Participated Model? 


So far we have seen Proclus reference the henads, from ET Prop. 6 and other 
passages, as the participated counterparts of the One: they essentially carry 
out the One's causality directly in the participants of unity. Yet given Prop. 159, 
above, Proclus also seems to refer to the Limit and Unlimited in a similar capac- 
ity as mediators of the One's causality. This especially stands out in Prop. 159’s 
claim that the Limit and Unlimited are the first principles (t@v npwtwv apyav) 


138 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation 142,29—-30: xoi ei Tav 0cày XAN crat doxal, ti ph exetva 
pâ ov Geol; xat ma¢ c'ovOecot ol Geol; In 142,23-26, Nicholas seems to have a different read- 
ing for the Limit and Unlimited, taking the Limit as relative only to each thing's limit, like 
the ‘one’ for Aristotle: ‘Alas for this marvelous theogony, if the gods are from such princi- 
ples, the sort which in themselves are not able to bring to existence (bmoctyvat). For it is 
clear that the limit is a limit of something, but in itself it is nothing, and the unlimited is 
the privation of limit, and both are without existence (dvundctata)’. (Baßai ts Pavpaciag 
Ocoyovíoc, el ex torodtwv ciclv dpydv oi Geol, olo xo" Exvtac SrootHvat od Shvavtau. ShAov yap 
WC TO MEV TEPAS ttvóc cxt TEPAC, xo AUTO de ObdEV EoTIY, Y) SE AmEIpla méporroc OTEPYAIC, xoi 
d&upotepa dvuTdotata.) Special thanks to Joshua Robinson for providing his commentary 
and translation of Nicholas' commentary. 
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of the divine orders, while Proclus elsewhere indicates the Limit and Unlimit- 
ed as the principles of Being and all lower beings. However, Proclus also calls 
the henads ‘first principles’!°9 which reflects their status as participated inter- 
mediaries of the One. One could argue that positing the Limit and Unlimited is 
then superfluous: if the henads carry out the function of the One in generating 
unity (and implicitly plurality), what do the Limit and Unlimited contribute? 

As it turns out, Proclus uses the Limit and Unlimited to explain the imma- 
nent features of unity and plurality in real Being (tò övtwç dv) and all other, 
lower levels of being. In this he maintains the essential four ‘Kinds’ framework 
from Plato's Philebus, which we saw in Prop. 5 and previously in Iamblichus' 
own framework.!^? As we saw for the latter, the Limit and Unlimited directly 
generate the 'divine numbers' which correspond to the henads. Unlike Pro- 
clus (and Syrianus), ^! where the henads are simply ‘one’, Iamblichus allows 
that the henads are both 'one' and intelligible, possibly reflecting their derived 
nature from the Limit and Unlimited. Proclus' position in this case is thus a 
contrast when he makes the henads just ‘one’, following the principle of synon- 
ymy in ET Prop. 28. One could well wonder if Proclus' Limit and Unlimited are 
simply a leftover causal model from the previous tradition, where the henads 
do the real causal work. 

However as we will see, Proclus uses the Limit and Unlimited to explain the 
co-inherence of unity and plurality in all beings, which is a function that the 
henads do not fulfill —since their main, if only, effect is unity. The Unlimited 
properly becomes the principle of plurality, while the Limit becomes respon- 
sible for all instances of unity and determination within any given manifesta- 
tion of power or plurality. We see this spelled out in certain examples from the 
Parmenides Commentary: 


For it even appears that the Limit and the Unlimited, being first princi- 
ples (&pyat) of both the Forms and all beings, establish in divided things 
‘limit’ (répac) as the monad, and 'unlimitedness' (detpía) as the plurali- 
ty: in continuous magnitudes, limit establishes the point, unlimitedness 
extension; in ratios'4? (Aóyoic) limit establishes equality, unlimitedness 


139 Cf. In Parm. 1048,1-2. 

140 See O'Meara (1989) 45 for Iamblichus' reference of the Limit and Unlimited as ‘first prin- 
ciples’ (&pxai) of what O'Meara calls ‘mathematical reality’ (oùcia). This gets picked up in 
a systematic way for Syrianus (cf. 136—137). 

141 Cf. p. 69-72. 

142 Or ‘proportions’. I take it that the idea here is, e.g., A:B::C:D. Limit is thus responsible for 
the analogous relation holding—i.e. equality—while Unlimited is responsible for the dif- 
ference that characterizes the distinct terms qua distinct—i.e. unequal. 
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inequality;^? and in qualities limit establishes likeness, unlimitedness 
unlikeness. That the more and less belong to the kind of the Unlimited is 
proven for us by the Socrates in the Philebus,^* but everywhere the image 
of the Limit takes hold of what is presented to it of unlimitedness and 
makes limited those things that had until then been unlimited by virtue 
of their own nature. 


In Parm. 937,30—938,845 


xal yap &obcorcov, doyxal xv EldQv dvte xal nAvtTwv TAV dvTwV, TO TEAS xoi 
&retpov ev ev Siyeymevots nostoa Thv pováða TO mépoc, xoi TO TANIŞ 
ý ametpia: ev 8& cuveyéct TO MEAG TO ONMETOV, fj SE ànerpia THY SidotaoW Ev 
dé Aóyotc TO mépotc THY icdtHTA, THY SE dviddTHTA Y) amEtpic xod Ev MoLots TO 
TEAS THY duoLdtyTa, THY dé dvopordtyTa Y, &nepia. TO yoov Av xai fjvvov 
tod dmetoou yévoug civar xoi 6 £y &Uw| Bo Loxpdtys nuds didate: mavtayod 
8£ H TOD TEPATOS cixwv THY TIS dmELpiag KaTAAKUBcVOvTN óo TETEPATLEVEL 
TOLET TH TEWS ANELPA KATH THV AUTHOV POL. 


Proclus demonstrates the existence of the Limit and Unlimited first by show- 
ing their instantiations in the different categories of being, as continuous mag- 
nitudes, ratios (Aóyouc), and qualities. Proclus gives a more extensive list of 
instantiations later on, from the lowest level with prime matter (as unlim- 
ited) and enmattered forms (as limited), to progressively higher levels toward 
the levels of Soul, Intellect, and the principles of Time and Eternity. In both 
cases the instances of limit and unlimited are simultaneous: an instance of 
‘limit’ also implies its corresponding ‘unlimited’ aspect, yet they are both dis- 
tinct elements in each being. Opposition is a key aspect one sees in all the 
instances of limitedness and unlimitedness. One may here detect an echo of 
ET Prop. 5, where Proclus indicates opposition between the participated 'One' 
and the plurality receiving unity. Prop. 5, in this respect, anticipates the basic 
"horizontal'^" opposition that exists after the One-itself, between the Limit 
and Unlimited, and is reflected at all lower levels of being. 


143 Dillon/Morrow read this line as: ¿v à£ Aóyotc TO mépotc THY icótnta, TOUS 0€ Adyous ý nerpia 
(thus, 'unlimitedness establishes other ratios’). Here I follow Steel's emendation, ‘thv dé 
avic6ty te’, which makes more sense of the contrast Proclus seems to aim at. 

144 Cf. Plato, Phil. 2436-25a4. 

145 See also In Crat. 42,3-4 for a restatement of the same idea, the Limit as the ‘image’ deter- 
mining the Unlimited. Cf. Chlup (2012) 78. 

146 In Parm. 1119,5-1123,14. 

147 Cf. Van Riel (2001a) 151-152. 
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Proclus’ demonstration of ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’ as the most general aspects 
in all beings leads him to make two claims: first that the principle Being-itself 
paradigmatically embodies these two aspects within itself;48 and second, that 
there must be two prior principles—Limit-itself and Unlimited-itself—that 
explain the two aspects found in Being-itself.!49 Being thus mediates the pro- 
duction of all instances of ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’ through itself to all subse- 
quent beings. In turn, since Being is only composed of these two properties, 
it is both the closest entity to the One—inasmuch as it is not composed of 
further elements—and the first plurality insofar as it simply is composed. As 
a corollary to this, in ET Prop. 86 Proclus establishes that all ‘real being’ (tò 
dvtws öv) is infinite in its character, albeit in terms of power (80vojuc) rather 
than quantity or magnitude,!° since the latter two are correlated to division 
and partition. These two in turn imply a weakening of power for a given entity, 
whereas the closer to unity a being is, the more unified and therefore the more 
power it will have.!5! An important corollary from this is that Proclus links 


148 ET Prop. 89, 82,2-6: ‘For if [real Being] has unlimited power, it is clear that it is unlimited, 
and by this it has existed from the Unlimited. And if it is partless and has the form of 
unity, by this it has partaken of the limit: for that which partakes of unity has been lim- 
ited. But [Being] is together partless and unlimited in power. Every real being therefore 
is derived from limit and unlimited’. (ei yàp ànerpoðúvapóv otu, SiAov Sti dretpóv toti, xat 
TAUTY Ex TOÔ àneipov 0péctvyxev. ei SE duepèç Kal Evoeldec, TAUTY MEPATOS METEIANGE TO yàp 
EVOS META HOV METEPATTOL. AAC LIV depès dua Kal Anerpoðúvapóv EoTiv. Ex MEPATOS pa toti 
xai &rte(pou Mav TO Svtwc dv.) 

149 ET Prop. go: ‘Before all entities which are constituted from limit and unlimited exist the 
first Limit and first Unlimited according to themselves. For if prior to the entities of a 
given thing exist beings from themselves as common to all and principle causes, not of 
certain things but of all things simply, it is necessary that before what is derived from both 
there exist the first Limit and the first Unlimited. For the limit in the mixed has partaken 
of the unlimited, and the unlimited of the limit, while the first of each is not something 
else than what it is. Therefore it is necessary that the first Unlimited not have the form 
of the limit, and likewise that the first Limit [not have] the form of the unlimited. Before 
the mixed then exist [the Limit and Unlimited] primarily’. (návtwv t&v &x mépatog xoi 
&metplotc ÚNOTTAVTWV Tpotindpyel XAD’ orbc TÒ MEATOV méporc xoi Y) npo dmeElpia. el yàp THY 
TLVÒÇ ÖVTWV TH EG’ ét tv ÖVTA NPOÜPEÉTTNKEV WC KOIVA TAVTWYV xod APXNYIXÀ atta Kat uu) TIVOY, 
Gà TevTWY ATABS, Set mpd Tod ÈE durpotv elvat TÒ MPATOV mépoc Kal TÒ TEWTWS dmetpov. TÒ 
yap ÈV TH MIXT mépoc ATEIPİAÇ Eotl uEtEtAnpos Kal TÒ ÜTELPOV MEPATOG TO SE TEATOV ÉXATTOV 
odx do atiy 1] 6 otv: ox: dpa Sel mepatoeldéc Elva Td TOwWTWS dmetpov xal dmELpoELdEs TO 
TPOTOV mépoic: NPÒ TOD LIKTOd kpa Tadta pira.) 

150 ET Prop. 86, 78,19—-20: ‘Every real being is unlimited, neither according to plurality, nor 
according to size, but according to power alone’ (nav TÒ dvtwe ÖV ÜTELPÓV &cxtv OŬTE KATA TO 
TANIO oUTE xorcà TO uéyeOoc, AAAA KAT THY čúvapıv uóviy). 

151 ET Prop. 86, 78,30—80,11. 
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unlimitedness to unity: what is ‘more’ unlimited in terms of power approaches 
closer to pure unity.!52 

This leads to an important question about the status of the Limit compared 
to the Unlimited. Whereas any unlimitedness implies a gradation of unity, de- 
pending on how divided or undivided it is, the Limit seems to imply simple 
unity. One might wonder whether the Limit is the One, or if it is rather cor- 
related to the henads. An indication in this direction lies in ET Prop. 92, where 
Proclus establishes the Unlimited as the cause, not just of all instances of pow- 
er, but all beings: 


Every plurality of unlimited powers is dependent on one, first unlimitedness 
(ameipia), which is not a certain power as participated, and not existing in 
things having power, but it is according to itself, not being the power of a 
certain participant, but the cause of all beings. 

For even if Being itself possesses the first power, yet it is not power-it- 
self (adtodbvapic). For it also has limit; but the first power is unlimitedness. 


152 ET Prop. 95, 84,28-35: ‘Every power which is more unitive (eviwtéea) is more infinite 
than that which is more plural. For if the first unlimitedness is nearest the One, then of 
the [two] powers that which is more akin to the One is unlimited in a greater degree than 
that which falls away from it. For as it becomes plural it loses the form of unity, in which 
it remains to transcend the other entities, concentrated in partlessness. For even in things 
which are divided, powers are multiplied as being brought together, while enfeebled by 
being divided (pepiZépevan)’. (n&co 80vopug Evinwtépa odca tig Av vvopévic &metporépa. el 
yàp ý pax, ametpla tod £vóc eyyutatw, xol THV Ouvá eov ý TH évi cvyyeveoxépa TIS piota- 
pévig éxelvou petčóvwç dxetpoc: nAnIuvopévn yp Tóva TO Evoeldéc, ev à uévovca THY npóc 
tas darc elyev Urepoyyy, cuvexouevy Sid THY duepetav. xod yàp ev toîç pepiotoiç at Suvdmetc 
cvaryópevat rev ToAAamAacdZovtat, pepičópevar SE drvdpodvtat.) One sees here the princi- 
ple of causal synonymy from ET Prop. 28, where Proclus argues that the Unlimited’s unity 
is the result of being an effect of the One. (This could also be in addition to an implicit 
reference to Plato's Phil. 26c5-d3, where Socrates claims that the class of the Unlimited 
maintains the appearance of unity. Cf. earlier p. 160 n.17.) With this aspect in mind, 
Damascius makes a subtle but crucial change with the Unlimited: for him the Unlimited 
exists without differentiation, but it is not characterized by unity in its subsistence (Ürtap- 
Ec) or character (i8t6tys)—in fact, he says it is ‘pure plurality'—but rather it has unity 
by participation (xoà péðeķw). (Cf. p. 274 n.144.) In passages like ET Prop. 95, Proclus, 
by comparison, seems to make the Unlimited ‘one’ by its character and subsistence as 
a henad. 

153 As Berthold of Moosburg actually interprets Proclus: see below, n. 156. Cf. King (2016) 
159: 'Berthold's interpretation of the Propositions on the primal Limit and Unlimited 
follows from his views about the six-fold order of gods. Although Prop. go reads “prima 
finitas; Berthold there identifies the One with “prime finitas" and presents this as the 
teaching of Dionysius, who speaks of the One "limiting" (terminans) all things, “above 
infinity” (ante omne infinitatem), even above unity and number’. 
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For unlimited powers are such through participation in unlimitedness. 
Unlimitedness-itself (adtownetpte) will then be before all powers, through 
which Being is also unlimited in power (dzetpodtvapov) and all things 
participate unlimitedness. Neither is the First unlimitedness—for it is 
the measure of all things, existing as the Good and One—nor is it Be- 
ing—for this is ‘unlimited’, but not unlimitedness. Therefore between the 
First and Being is unlimitedness, cause of all things unlimited in power 
and cause of every unlimitedness in beings. 
ET Prop. 92, 82,23-35 


T&v TÒ mAíj0og TAV àneipwv Suvdpewy pds e&ijntat tH MEWTYS TELIAS, 
Hts ody WS peteyouévny Õúvapiç &cxtv, ObdE Ev xoig Suvapevols ópéctrxev, 
CAA xa8? abt, où TIvd¢ ooa Góvopug TOO petéyovTOŞ, AAAA mdvtwv aitia 
TOV OVTWV. 

ei yàp xal TO Sv AUTO TO TOTO Exet Stvapitv, HAN’ oOx Zot ý adtodvvaute. 
EXEL yàp xoi répotc: ý SE MOWTY 9ovopuc dnerpia EoTlv. ai yàp dretpot Suverptets 
dtd petovoiav ametpiag &metpot Y, odv adtoartetpla mpd nacôv Zotat Suvee- 
wv, OU Hv xal TO Ov dretpoddvapov Kai NAVTA uexvécyev ATEIPİAÇ. odtTE Yp TO 
TPOTOV Y, ànepia (UETPOV yàp návtwv ExEtvo, Tdyabov ordpxov xal Ev) ore 
TÒ Öv (dmEtpov yap TOÔTO, QAN ovx dretpia): petaEd doa tod mewtov xal tod 
Ovrog ý ànepia, rivo aitia THY dretpoduvepwy xai aitia tovc THs Èv xoig 
odow dmetptac. 


We should notice here that Proclus does not place the Unlimited (which he 
distinguishes as the ‘first unlimitedness’, tig mewtys &nerpiaç) between the 
Limit and Being, but rather between the One and Being. Proclus’ reason to 
deny ‘unlimitedness’ to the One is that the latter is the ‘measure of all things’, 
contrary to the notion of being unlimited.5+ However one would expect the 
Limit to fit this definition by its name, especially given the context of the 
previous propositions that consider the Unlimited in relation to the Limit. 
In this respect Prop. 92 presents the Limit as a mirror image of the One, 
and, if anything, Proclus seems to treat the two synonymously— just as we 
saw for the One standing in for the Unlimited as the cause of matter. We 


154 Later in ET Prop. 117, 102,28-104,4, Proclus says that every henad is a ‘measure of all beings’ 
(uévpov t&v Svtwv), which also suggests a relation between the henads and the Limit. 
This is further suggested by the proposition's language, where the plurality of beings are 
described as indefinite by their nature (tjj &xvvàv qct &ópiota dvtx), while the henads 
impose determination and unity as measures. This anticipates Van Riel (2001b)'s interpre- 
tation, where the henads are ‘modalities’ or instantiations of the Limit. 
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should further note Proclus’ language for the Unlimited being the ‘cause of 
all beings’ (návtwv aitia t&v dvtwv). In this sense Proclus makes the Unlimit- 
ed analogous to the henads as an intermediate cause between the ‘One’ (or 
Limit) and Being, while the Limit appears to be separate, or implicitly iden- 
tified with the One here. As we will see, this comes to reflect the two aspects 
of limit and unlimited found together in all henads: as ‘one’ (represented 
by the aspect of limit) the henads remain separate from their effects, but 
in terms of their different powers (represented by the aspect of unlimited) 
they function as mediated causes between pure unity and plurality. Both of 
these aspects, once again, will be seen to be instantiations of the two prin- 
ciples of Limit and Unlimited, where they paradigmatically embody these 
two traits.155 


4.41 The One and the Limit/Unlimited in PT 111.8—9 
The ambiguity between the One and Limit is still rather curious. Proclus does 
not clarify the differentiation between the two in the Elements as he does in 
other works. In fact this leads a late Latin Scholastic commentator, Berthold 
of Moosburg, to identify the One with the Limit (prime finitas),!°6 although 
Proclus' emphasis on the One as unparticipated in the Elements would seem 
to count against this. The ambiguity could also be a result of Proclus' charac- 
terization of the One as ineffable in itself, so that what is often referred to as 
the 'One' is relegated to the Limit, since it is participated rather than the One- 
itself.157 

Given this, Platonic Theology 111.8—9 clarifies the relationship between the 
Limit and the One by making the Limit, as well as the Unlimited, ‘manifesta- 
tions’ (€x@avaeic) of the One.!58 Proclus here explicitly references the Philebus’ 
four-fold framework to explain the structure between the One and the other 
principles: 


155 Cf. Van Riel (2001b) for this interpretation (see also previous note). 

156 Berthold, Expositio goa, 15416—155,39; 159h, 198,291-298. For Berthold, the first god (or 
henad—prima unitas) is then the Unlimited (prime virtus, infinitas) —which would match 
Prop. 92's analogous placement of the Unlimited as an intermediate cause between the 
One and Being, like the henads. For further discussion on this, see King (2016) 156-163. 

157 PT 111.8, 32,8-15. This leads Gersh (2014b) 89-90 to claim that ET Prop's. 1-13 are about 
the Limit rather than the actual One-itself (about which I disagree with him: see p. 169 
n.40). Although he does not extend this to other cases we have discussed, like Prop. 72 
on the ‘One’ and matter, or in this case for Prop. 92, Gersh's argument may carry over to 
these cases. 

158 PTIII.9, 3614-15. 
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Accordingly, Socrates in the Philebus says that God is one who brings to 
existence (ùnootámç) ‘limit’ and ‘unlimitedness’ and through these he 
has produced all beings as mixture, since the nature of beings has been 
interweaved from limiting and unlimited principles according to Philo- 
laus. If then beings are from these, it is clear that they have given sub- 
stance before beings, and if secondary entities have participated in [limit 
and unlimitedness] having been mixed, as unmixed they pre-exist (1p00- 
ma&pyovatv) the entire universe (x&v wy). 
PT 111.8, 3019-26 


Aéyet toivuv ó ev GU) Bo Lwxpatng wç cpa Gedg népatóç Eat xol ànerpiaç 
broatatys xoi did ToUTWY ÖTAVTA TÀ ÖVTA PLYVÒÇ TAPHYayE, KATA TOV PtAd- 
Aatov Ex TEPALVOVTWY Kat ATEÍPWV TiS THY ÖVTWV PÚTEWÇ TUUTETAEYLEVYG. el 
TOlVUY EX TOUTWY TA OVTA, SHAoV STL MPO THY dvTwV DEECTHKxaal, xoi el pepty- 
uévov adtodv ta Sevtepa petelAnger, duryets orco àv Awy npoündpyovow. 


As we have seen before, the Limit and Unlimited are established as the two 
causes prior to beings, as the henads were also shown to be. By contrast to 
the Elements’ propositions, which do not provide an explicit causal relation 
between the two principles and the One, Proclus in PT 111.8 uses the Phile- 
bus to argue for a distinction between 'God'—standing in for the Philebus’ 
'Cause'—and the Limit and Unlimited—which Proclus takes to be derived 
from the Cause. 

As in the Elements, one would think that Proclus interprets 'God' to cor- 
relate with the One-itself (tò abtoév), however after our passage Proclus says 
that the first principle is not the ‘truly One’ (Ay 90¢ ëv) since it transcends even 
unity.5° Although one might take this to be an implicit affirmation of a pure- 
ly ineffable entity, like Damascius’ Ineffable, Proclus here seems to be merely 
affirming the conclusion of the Parmenides’ first hypothesis, where unity is de- 
nied of the One.!©° This would also still agree with an interpretation of the One 
as unparticipated, insofar as the ‘truly One’ from the vantage point of Being 
indicates a participated ‘One’. In this respect Proclus must mean the Limit, as 
we will see shortly. 


159 PT8, 3112-13: ‘Neither is the First [principle] as truly ‘One’, for it is even greater than 
the One as has been said many times’ (ote Tò MEATOV wç AANDAG oT Ev, KpEITTOV ydp EoTIV, 
WC TOAAdKIS ElpyTaL, Kat TOD Evdc). 

160 Plato, Parm. 141e10-142a1. See PT 11.10, 651—7, which claims that Being participates in the 
One ‘as a single, ineffable cause’. 
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We have already seen Proclus mention that the Unlimited is the proximate 
cause of all things from ET Prop. 92. PT 111.8 follows up this position by making 
the Unlimited an intermediate cause between the Limit, or the participated 
‘One’, and Being. Whereas in ET Prop. go the Limit and Unlimited are portrayed 
as opposed principles, here Proclus considers the Unlimited as an externalized 
power for the Limit, as a particular ‘One’ (or as he words it, ‘this one’, tobto To 
év), mediating between unity and being: 


But if this ‘one’ is a cause and able to bring existence to Being (bnoctatt- 
xòv Tod Ovtos), power should exist in it, as generative of Being. For every 
producer produces according to its power which has obtained existence 
(órtócvactv) as a middle term between the producer and produced things, 
and which is, on the one hand, a procession and, as it were, extension of 
[the producer], and a generative cause having been placed before [the 
products]. [...] Accordingly this ‘one’ which pre-exists power, and the 
first which is pre-established from the unparticipated and unknowable 
cause of the universe (tv dAwv), Socrates in the Philebus calls by name 
‘Limit’, while the generative power of Being [he calls] Unlimitedness. In 
this way he says in those things, *we were saying somewhere that God 
has shown, in one regard, limit belonging to beings, in another regard, 
the unlimited"!6! 


PT 111.8, 3118-23; 32,2-7 


AAN el altióv Eott ToOTO TO Ev xal órontortixóv Tod óvroc, Stvapic dv Ev ort 
yevvyytua) Tod dvtog UmdpYoL. mv YAp TO TaApdryov LATA THY EXVTOD TAPd&yEL 
Sdvattv, MEoyV Tod napåyovtoç Kal TOV napayopévwy DTdCTACIY Anyodooy xai 
tod pèv odoav medodov xai olov éxtévetav, TOD dé aitiav yewytuayy mpotetay- 
Levyy. ... TO Mev Tolvuv Ev TOOTO TÒ npoündpyov TH Suvapews Kal MEATOV TÒ 
THs duelextov xai dyvwotov TOY CAwv aitiag mpoinoatdv, népaç ó ev PU) Bo 
Laoxpatys dmoxaret, thv 8 yevvntixhv tod dvtog Siva ametplav. Aeyet dé 
oŬtwç ev éxelvote: tov Oedv EAcyopev nou TO LEV népaç THY dvtwr SetEou, có ÕÈ 
QTTELDOV. 


Of interest is Proclus’ argument that there must be a power (Sdvayttc) ‘in’ the 
‘one’ which produces Being, while he then shows that that power must be ex- 
ternalized as the Unlimited. Proclus argues this on the grounds that power is 
a middle term between the producer and its effect, where it provides a bridge 


161 Cf. Plato, Phil. 23c9-10. 
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between both terms.!® Power then cannot be a separate, unrelated entity, as 
one could potentially think of the Unlimited in ET Prop. 9o, but it must be 
relative to the first producer of Being—thus the power of the ‘one’, or implic- 
itly the Limit.!6? On the one hand this implies that there is no true separation 
between the Limit and Unlimited, since the latter is the power of the Limit.16* 
On the other hand Proclus still makes the Unlimited a separate entity, and not 
simply a part of the Limit's being, since it is still power-itself' by which all 
other powers participate in power. We should bear in mind these two, different 
ways that Proclus expresses the Unlimited, since Prop. go’s characterization of 
the Limit and Unlimited's opposed natures implicitly conflicts with PT 111.8's 
description—an issue we will revisit in the following section. 

Finally in PT 111.9 Proclus clarifies not only that the first god, or the One- 
itself, brings to existence the Limit and Unlimited, but that the two are ‘mani- 
festations' (¢x@dvoeis) of the One, and therefore henads: 


Wherefore Socrates, since he makes clear in what way the mode of gen- 
eration differs for both the two principles and the Mixed, says that God 
‘revealed’ (8&i£a()!65 the Limit and the Unlimited—for they are henads 
constituted from the One and, as it were, manifestations (&xqQdvoetc) from 
the unparticipated and very first unity (£vocecoc)—while [God] makes 


162 Here one can see in the background Proclus’ standard causal triad of trapétc, 80voquc, and 
&vépyeto: cf. earlier discussion in p. 91-92. For an elaboration of this triad, see Proclus, In 
Alc. 83,20-84,11 and the note by Westerink-Saffrey in PT 111.1, 6,1. (Cf. Martijn and Gerson 
(2017) 55 n. 59.) 

163 See later PT 111.9, 39,1114: ‘For everywhere power (80vajuc) is the cause of generative 
processions and of all plurality: power as hidden [is the cause of] plurality as hidden, 
while power in act and which manifests itself [is the cause of] complete [plurality]. (7 
yàp Sdvayic aitia navtayod TAY yovijov mpoó8ov Kal Mavtos mA) Oouc, H LEV xpvPla Sbvapts 
tod xpuglov TAHIL, 1j SE xaT Evepystav xai éauvthv expyvaca, tod mavterods.) 

164 For the henads, power is implicit within their subsistence (imapétc), unlike the Limit’s 
power with the Unlimited: see ET Prop. 121, esp. 106,18—20: ‘Thus the primary power is in 
the gods, not dominant over one aspect and not another, but pre-embracing in itself the 
powers of all beings alike’. (ott 87) odv ý mpwtioty 80vaquc &v Toi¢ Geos, où x&v pèv xporcoüca 
t&v 8& ov, Tdvtwv dé EE (cov npoAaoOco tàç Suvapets ¿v ExvtH tv dvtwv.) Note the similarity 
in description to the Unlimited's functionality. Van Riel (2001b) 428—429 uses the correla- 
tion for his interpretation of the Limit and Unlimited as paradigmatic henads embodying 
the two aspects of unity and power (respectively) in all subsequent henads. 

165 Cf. Plato, Phil. 23c9-10. One should, however, bear in mind that Proclus is taking deta in 
a productive sense, as his interpretation bears out; whereas in Plato, deta might just be 
used to show that ‘God’ ‘shows, i.e. demonstrates, the existence of two principles. This 
latter sense would not necessitate a causal, productive interpretation of 8ei£ot, as Proclus 
wants it. 
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and composes together the Mixed through the first principles.!66 In this 

way making is more inferior to manifesting (éxgavetv), and generation to 

manifestation, by which way it may be said that the Mixed obtained pro- 

cession from the One, having been let down among the two principles. 
PT 111.9, 3610-19 


816 Òh xai 6 Xox pé evdevevbpevos önwç eEHAAaKTaL TH &moyewyjcews 6 TOd- 
Toc ér te TAV SuEty doydyv xai tod puxtod, TÒ èv mépotg xai TO repov SetEat quat 
tov Oedv (Evedes ydp iow dà tod £vàc droctAom xal olov expdvaets ATÒ THS 
ausdextov Kal mowtiatys Evwoews), TO SE pxtòv motelty xai ovyxepavvóvar Sick 
TOV TEWTWV op óv. Cow Y) TO Toletv Tod Expatvey xatadeéotepov xai Y] yevwats 
THS EXPAVTEWS, TOTOUTW SYTOU TO UIXTOV opetgéviyy EAaryE THV ATÒ TOD Evds Tpó- 
o8ov Tay Oo doar. 


Two points stand out in Proclus’ explication: in making the Limit and Unlimited 
‘manifestations’ of the One, Proclus uses this to show that the Limit and Unlimit- 
ed are ‘henads’; and second, he notes the difference between ‘manifestation’ (&x- 
gavetv, expevoetc) and *making /'eeneration' (noei, yewyatc), where the latter is in- 
ferior to the former, yet both are differentiated from the One. ‘Manifestation’ then 
implies that the same nature or character is preserved between the One and the 
Limit and Unlimited, which supports their being called ‘henads, while ‘proces- 
sion' only applies to the Mixed which is generated from the Limit and Unlimited. 
One may recall In Parm. 7451417, here with the three kinds of ‘procession’ be- 
tween the henads (‘by unity’) and beings (‘by sameness’ and ‘by likeness’). Proclus 
may be referring back here, although notably he does not say that the Limit and 
Unlimited are ‘processions’ as implied for the henads in the Parm. Commentary. 
On the one hand this implies that the Limit and Unlimited are 'henads' in the 
same sense as those we discussed in the last section, which in turn suggests that 
they are functionally like the henads as participated intermediaries between the 
One and Being. On the other hand, one should be careful here: while Proclus may 
use the same word and language with ‘henad, it is not apparent that Proclus uses 
the same sense for the Limit and Unlimited. 

Furthermore, PT 111.8-9 do not explicitly show how the Limit and Unlimit- 
ed fit in as 'henads' in the same sense as those discussed just earlier in PT 111.1- 
6, which directly correlate with the henads discussed in ET Prop's. 113-163.167 


166 Compare with our previous discussion on ET Prop. 159, esp. 138,30-31, which also describes 
the Limit and Unlimited as rpócat deyat. 

167 This discrepancy in language between these passages leads D'Ancona Costa (1992) 
(esp. 293) to claim that Proclus maintains three differing references behind Proclus' use 
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One would expect that Proclus provides more explanation here or afterward 
for how the Limit and Unlimited fit in with the structure of henads that he ear- 
lier discussed. Unfortunately this detail is not clarified in the remaining pas- 
sages. We are also still left with ET Prop. 159, discussed earlier, where the Limit 
and Unlimited are principles over the different orders of henads. This would 
imply that Proclus sees the two principles in a different sense as the henads. 
This ambiguity between these two sets becomes an important issue, as we will 
next discuss. 


4.5 Reconciling Causal Models, and a Remaining Impasse 


In the previous two sections we surveyed the two causal models involved with 
the One's production of Being: i.e. the henads, and the Limit/Unlimited. We 
have seen Proclus call both the ‘first principles’ (neato dpyat) of all beings, as 
intermediate causes between the One and Being. And yet how the two sets fit 
together is not clear, as we saw in the last section. 

We should briefly sum up the purpose that the two causal models serve. 
As we saw from ET Prop. 6, the henads function as the direct causes of uni- 
ty for the first unified group of entities—i.e. the intelligibles as the highest 
level of being.!6? The Limit and Unlimited, on the other hand, were posited 
in ET Prop's. 89-90 to explain the characters of unlimited power and gener- 
ation, on the one hand, and unity and limit, on the other, in Being and all 
lower beings. Both sets of principles ultimately convey properties that de- 
rive from the One, either in terms of unity or productivity, both of which be- 
long properly to the One. While the henads and the Limit/Unlimited share 
this common description, both differ in the following way: the henads only 
explain the unity of specific intelligibles (i.e. as the source of the Forms, in 
themselves), while the Limit and Unlimited explain the dynamic of actual- 
ity and power in all intelligibles (and derivatively all beings at the different 
levels).169 

This last part raises a problem which is directly related to a problem we also 
saw from ET Prop. 159. It is worth stating the two problems in brief: 


of the term, ‘henad’: (1) as pertaining to the Limit/Unlimited in themselves (as in PT 111.9); 
(2) as pertaining to the intelligibles acted on by the Limit/Unlimited (as in ET Prop. 159); 
and (3) as pertaining to the entities derived directly from the One ‘by unity’ (xa évwatv) 
(as in e.g. In Parm. 644,910, and PT 111.3). 

168 Cf. ET Prop. 135, esp. 1201-3. 

169 On this see D'Ancona Costa (1992), esp. 292-293. 
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i Both the henads and the Limit and Unlimited are derived from the One, 
but they have distinct functions and therefore different planes of influ- 
ence. Are the two models identical to, or coordinated with, each other? 
Or are they separate? 

2.  ETProp.159 claims that the ‘orders of the gods’ are derived from the Limit 
and Unlimited. This suggests that the henads, by proxy, are derived from 
the Limit and Unlimited, and therefore that they are composed of the 
distinct characters of limit and unlimited. But this would contradict their 
character as pure ‘ones’: as a result, they should not be derived or com- 
posed. 

With problem (1), we should recall PT 111.9 calling the Limit and Unlimited 

‘henads’ since they are ‘manifestations’ (£xqàvostc) from the One. However in 

the passage Proclus does not show how this relates to his previous discussion 

on the henads in PT 111.1-6, or especially the Elements’ propositions on the 
henads. The discrepancy between these two senses of ‘henad’ is reflected in 

ET Prop. 159, where the Limit and Unlimited implicitly transcend the henads, 

inasmuch as they compose the divine orders in which the henads are oriented. 

As a result, the Limit and Unlimited cannot be ‘henads’ in the same sense as 

the henads of ET Prop’s. 151-159. Or if they are, then their role must be distinct 

in some way. 

With problem (2), Prop. 159 specifies that the orders are derived from the 
Limit and Unlimited, rather than the henads themselves. This would partially 
resolve the issue, since the passage does not directly say that the henads are 
composed—a mis-construal that Nicholas of Methone's and Dodds’ formula- 
tions do not account for. However there is the remaining issue of how the 
henads are grouped or coordinated within each order, if each order is, in turn, 
determined by the Limit and Unlimited. One cannot completely detach the 
henads, altogether or taken individually, from some kind of coordination with 
the Limit/Unlimited, even if they remain otherwise self-complete and auton- 
omous in their being. 

While a number of contemporary positions have attempted to address this 
difficulty, here we may consider one possible solution.!”! We have seen that the 


170 Cf. earlier p. 201-202. 

171 Among other contemporary discussions on the Limit/Unlimited's relation to the henads, 
we can list three predominant positions: (i) they are parallel but separate causal models, 
thus no relation between both (represented by D'Ancona Costa (1992)); (ii) the Limit/ 
Unlimited are paradigmatic henads, but have no causal relation, in themselves, to the 
ensuing henads (represented by Van Riel (2001b)); and (iii) the Limit/Unlimited are not 
separate principles, but ultimately aspects of beings as such, and stand for two aspects 
seen in all henads (represented by Butler (2008b) and (2005)). I argue for a position, 
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henads are characterized by their subsistence (Unapéc), as purely ‘one’, and 
their respective unique character (idt6ty¢), by which each is virtually distin- 
guished. While neither aspect constitutes a true difference, the unique char- 
acter of each henad is nevertheless manifested within its respective effects in 
being. The 'orders of gods' then describe the effects that come after the henads, 
while they ultimately depend on the commonality shared between the differ- 
ent characters (iSt6tyte¢) of the henads, according to which the henads' re- 
spective kinds of effects come to be. A henad that belongs to the 'generative' 
order must have that attribute as part of its iðıótnç, while a henad of the 'pater- 
nal’ order must also have that attribute as part of its i616tTy¢. While both henads 
by their subsistence do not depend on each other, they are still determined in 
relation to each other by their respective iðiótnç.!”? 

What this finally suggests is that the henads are ‘composed’, in a certain 
way, from the Limit and Unlimited strictly according to their characters, while 
they are not composed according to their trapétc, i.e. their mode of existence 
as unities. To understand the ‘composition’ of the henads' ist6tyte¢ from the 
two principles, we should look again at how the henads proceed from the One 
‘by unity’ (xa £voctv). Their procession must be contextualized with Proclus’ 
claim that the henads are entirely ‘self-complete’ (wbtoteAé¢) and not produced 
in any respect.!? If we pay attention to Proclus’ language in PT 111.4, we find 
that the henads, each in exercising its causality through itself (60 eavtod), do 
so in reference to the unparticipated One.!4 Thus the One functions as a point 
of reference, as it were—in this sense a principle of coordination—by which 
the henads produce their effects. In turn, we may see the Limit/Unlimited's 
‘composition’ of the henads' iðıótyteç accordingly: the henads in their varying 
characters are structured and classified through the Limit and Unlimited as 


discussed below, that mediates between these three: Van Riel is correct on his paradig- 
matic model view, and Butler is right to emphasize the autonomy of the henads in light of 
the limit/unlimited as characters pertaining to the henads' powers and their effects; how- 
ever both fail to see the kind of causality the Limit/Unlimited exercise with respect to the 
henads, which D'Ancona rightly observes (although, where I do not agree, she thinks that 
Proclus' claim that the Limit/Unlimited act on ‘henads’ must mean only the intelligibles, 
and not the 'henads' which transcend Being). For further analysis and discussion of these 
positions amidst the problem of Proclus' two causal models, see Greig (2020). 

172 See In Parm. 936 ff. where Proclus discusses how the henads relate to each other inas- 
much as they are self-complete and depend solely on themselves. 

173 A point emphasized by Butler, e.g. in (2005) 97-98, (20082) 97-98. For Butler this results 
in his controversial claim that the One-itself has no distinct existence as a principle, apart 
from the henads in their unity: among others, see (2008a) 98 and (2003) 168-169. 

174  PTILa, 1632-7. 
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similar ‘points of reference’ for their causal powers—and in this respect their 
idtotyTEC. 

On this reading, the Limit and the Unlimited would be responsible for the 
different, unique characters of the henads, while the henads still proceed 
directly from the One according to their subsistence as unities. The henads 
would proceed from the One alongside the Limit and Unlimited as the ‘first’ 
henads after the One, while all henads after the Limit and Unlimited are de- 
rived in coordination with the two principles. In this respect both the Limit 
and Unlimited, as well as all subsequent henads, are the same by their subsis- 
tence, while the Limit/Unlimited encompass within themselves the diversity 
of the different orders and particular (16tTte¢ of each henad. Yet we must also 
acknowledge an important difference: all subsequent henads after the Limit 
and Unlimited are composed in their idt6tys, whereas the Limit/Unlimited, as 
the first henads, are the principles of that composition. 

Given this initial solution, we are still left with an aporetic tension. One is- 
sue is the opposition between the two principles below the One: as henads, the 
Limit and Unlimited are both ‘one’ in the same sense as the One-itself, yet how 
they acquire their particular, opposed characters as ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’ is 
unclear. On the one hand Proclus construes the Unlimited as the power of the 
Limit, which suggests that the Unlimited is subordinated under the Limit, and 
in turn that the two principles are only relatively opposed. This would suggest 
that the Unlimited emerges from the Limit as its corresponding power, while 
it makes the One only responsible for producing the Limit which mirrors the 
One's character of unity. On the other hand, Proclus makes the Unlimited a 
separate principle from the Limit, and in PT 111.9 he states that the One di- 
rectly brings forth the Limit and the Unlimited. If they come forth separately 
from the One, this suggests that the One pre-contains the opposed characters 
of the Limit and Unlimited. But as we have seen, Proclus would reject this sug- 
gestion: if the One has nothing of ‘all things’ in itself, the One should also not 
have the opposed characters that belong to the Limit and Unlimited which 
come after it. 

Proclus’ framework for the One thus involves a tension that is ultimately left 
unresolved. The One's causality ensures its transcendence and its production 
of the characteristic unity of the henads (as well as the Limit/Unlimited). In 
this regard, the One remains a cause of all things, by delegation, without im- 
plying in itself either plurality (as found in Being) or the two-fold characters 
of limit and unlimited, responsible for plurality (as found in the henads and 
Limit/Unlimited). However the One's causality cannot explain how the Limit 
and Unlimited come forth from the One as distinct characters, and thereby 
how the other henads come forth in conjunction with the Limit/Unlimited. 
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How we go from the One to the henads leaves us at an impasse under Proclus’ 
framework. One might perhaps look back at the model from the Ten Problems 
on Providence and suggest an analogous case here:!’5 namely consider the Un- 
limited/Limit as existing in the One xaT aitiav, according to their respective, 
opposed idtémtes, while existing in themselves xa@ óroap£, and subsequently 
in the divine orders xoà péðekw. Yet in the end this suggestion would run into 
Proclus' critique of Iamblichus' framework, as we have seen: the One would 
still fall prey to the characteristic plurality implied in the opposed pair of char- 
acters.!”6 One is then left with a lingering causal gap in Proclus’ account be- 
tween the One and the characters correlating with the Limit/Unlimited, and 
by proxy the henads. 


4.6 Conclusion: Assessing Proclus' Framework for the One 


As we have seen, Proclus' framework achieves a balance between two posi- 
tions: that the One truly transcends ‘all things’, to the degree that it is ineffable 
in itself; and that it is still a cause, thanks to Proclus’ unparticipated/partici- 
pated framework. Yet causality, as we have seen countless times, implies the 
principle of synonymy, where causes must be the same in kind as the effect 
that they produce. We saw in Chapter 2 that Proclus accounts for this across a 
general scale by distinguishing between the unparticipated cause and a series 
of participated intermediaries, whereby the unparticipated cause is buffeted, 
as it were, from the final effect. The application of this framework to the One at 
least secures the One from the plurality of its final effect, all things, but it is not 
without an impasse, as we just saw. On the one hand, Proclus secures the One's 
transcendence by making it causally prior to entities that are 'one-only' by sub- 
sistence (Ürap&£ic)—for both the henads and the Limit/Unlimited. However 
what explains the opposed characters (idt6tyte¢) for the Limit and Unlimited, 
and in turn the plurality of characters that correspond to each henad, remains 
unaccounted for, thanks to the One's transcendence. If the One pre-contains 
these characters in itself in Proclus' structure, the original problem of the One 
pre-containing plurality recurs, as we saw in earlier authors in Chapter 1, and 
another 'One' would need to be posited, and so on. 

This is where Damascius' framework becomes significant, as we will see in 
our next chapter. Unlike Proclus, Damascius ends up affirming that the One 


175 Cf. De Decem Dub. 63,72 and ET Prop. 65. 
176 Cf. In Parm. 1107,29-1108,15, and earlier p. 173 ff. 
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implies the opposed characters of unity and plurality (standing in for Proclus’ 
Limit and Unlimited). This follows on Damascius reconsidering the notion 
of causal synonymy from Proclus: if the One is the cause of all things, even if 
its causality is delegated, then it must still anticipate the features of its final ef- 
fect. What secures the One’s transcendence is then not its unity alone—since 
unity eventually implies its opposite, plurality—but a prior principle that is 
transcendent without any causal property or character like unity. Thus the In- 
effable becomes the first principle, rather than the One. For Damascius, then, 
the answer to this causal gap in Proclus’ framework is to say that the principle 
of transcendence should be separated from the One's causality. Only then can 
one explain the derivation of participated causes from the One, and therein 
the derivation of plurality from unity. 


177; Damascius, DP 1, 56,8—11. Discussed further in p. 289-290. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Damascius on the One’s Causality and the Ineffable 


Having looked at Proclus on the One in Chapter 4, and some of the difficul- 
ties that emerge from his approach,! we should now consider how Damascius 
understands the One and why it leads him to posit the Ineffable.? Damascius 
is perhaps most well-known for diverging from nearly all prior Neoplatonists 
in claiming that a higher principle, the Ineffable, is the first principle rath- 
er than the One. Most secondary literature addressing this issue has tended 
to focus almost solely on the Ineffable, particularly on the aporetic difficul- 
ty of the first few pages in Damascius' De Principiüs.? The majority of these 
analyses have been conducted from an epistemological angle, with certain 
interpretations suggesting that Damascius posits the Ineffable as a limit to 
the soul’s knowledge of principles in themselves and of higher reality. How- 
ever not well-addressed in the literature has been Damascius' understanding 
of the One's causality, both in itself and in light of his reasons to posit the 
Ineffable. 

In this chapter, I maintain rather that Damascius' transformation of the 
One's causality leads him to posit the Ineffable as a principle: the Ineffable 
fills the place that Proclus' unparticipated One had in grounding the direct 
causation of plurality. Key to Damascius' shift is his claim that the One is 
causally synonymous with its final effect, all things (xà mévta)*—a claim that 
Proclus is careful to avoid—and it is because of his view of causal synonymy 
that the De Principiis' first aporia is raised: how is the first principle before all 
things, if ‘cause’ implies that it pre-contains all things, or is ‘coordinated’ with 
all things? Implicit in the question is that the principle should not pre-contain 
what comes after it, if it is truly before its effects. The issue is essentially similar 
to the one Proclus raises in responding to Plotinus (and by proxy Porphyry and 


1 Namely the derivation of the henads from the One (for which we offered a tentative solu- 
tion), and the derivation of the Limit and Unlimited from the One. 

2 Throughout this chapter, all primary source citations refer to Damascius unless otherwise 
specified. 

3 As for example Ahbel-Rappe (1998) 357-358, Dillon (1996), and Caluori (2018). Cf. 
p. 20 n.69. 

4 Throughout this chapter I typically refer to tà mévte as ‘all things’. Damascius uses this phrase 
in a way that is functionally similar to xAfj8oc/plurality in Proclus, where the principle un- 
derlying xoc is the One, just as for Damascius the principle underlying tà mévta (which 
includes unity/the One and plurality) is the Ineffable. 
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Iamblichus), but instead of claiming that the One is the first principle by being 
unparticipated, Damascius posits the Ineffable. 

From our investigation in Chapter 3, Damascius' claims about the One's syn- 
onymy should come as no surprise. As we saw for cases of higher principles 
like Being producing lower, dissimilar effects like Intellect, Damascius holds 
that such causes must become like the thing they produce: thus Being acts on 
itself as it causes Intellect, and becomes similar to the entity it produces. This 
results in a two-stage distinction in the causal process: (1) ‘before’ causing In- 
tellect, Being (as the Unified) is not intelligible or causally related to Intellect; 
and (2) ‘after’, or in, causing Intellect, Being becomes intelligible and causally 
related with Intellect.5 As we will see, Damascius implicitly has this distinction 
in mind for the relation between the Ineffable and the One, both respectively 
analogous to (1) and (2), and this explains why Damascius emphasizes synony- 
my between the One and tà návta. 

Over the next few sections we will consider how Damascius considers the 
One's causality in light of its relation to the first principle's role. In Section 
5.1, we will analyze arguments for the One's causal synonymy with ‘all things; 
which comes up in the beginning pages of the De Principiis after Damascius 
raises the aporia on the first principle. In the context of Damascius' arguments, 
we will see how he acknowledges Proclus' characterization of the One, as un- 
determined in itself, while still allowing for a qualified sense in which the One 
pre-contains, and is causally related to, all things. 

In Section 5.2 we will see how Damascius’ position on the One's causal syn- 
onymy transforms Proclus' structure of principles between the One and Be- 
ing. While Proclus cleanly separates the One from the Limit and Unlimited as 
henads, following the unparticipated/participated distinction, Damascius in- 
tegrates these first two principles, along with Being, into the realm of the One 
according to the following schema: the One-All, as the principle of unity; the 
All-One, as the principle of plurality; and the Unified, as the principle of the 
mixture of unity and plurality. Damascius ultimately ties the three principles 
directly to the One's nature. At the same time, Damascius affirms the One's 
internal nature as ineffable, unrelated, and detached from all things, in the 
same way as Proclus' One which implies no distinction between these three 
latter principles. To account for these two characterizations, Damascius makes 
a distinction between the ‘undetermined One’ and the ‘determined One’; in 
the latter stage, the One-AIl, All-One, and Unified become manifested. With- 
in the distinction between undetermined and determined, I will argue that 


5 Cf3a. 
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Damascius has in mind the causal distinction between (1) and (2) for the ‘un- 
determined' and 'determined' states. Given this, if the 'undetermined One' im- 
plies or anticipates the three principles after it, then we need a principle which 
is not just relatively undetermined, but absolutely such. Thus we find one main 
reason for Damascius to posit the Ineffable. 

Finally in Section 5.3 we will look at Damascius' arguments for the Ineffable 
in light of our previous analyses of the One. An important consideration in this 
is Damascius' ‘ascents’ or attempts to prove the first principle (DP 1, 23-65), 
where we see why the One, even if considered as ‘undetermined’, cannot qual- 
ify as the first. In this context it becomes clear that Damascius' One is being 
considered in an essentially different way from Proclus' One. This becomes an 
important factor when we consider problems in Damascius' account for the 
Ineffable, including readings that would imply either a skeptical, nominalis- 
tic interpretation or a 'superfluous' interpretation of the Ineffable. As we will 
see, from having looked at the One, the Ineffable for Damascius functions as a 
ground and basis for the One's causality, rather than as a ground for skepticism 
concerning principles.® 

In the conclusion I will briefly show how Damascius' framework solves the 
causal gap between the One and the henads found in Proclus, showing us one 
main advantage of his approach. Damascius is able to do so only at the expense 
of positing a higher, non-causal principle, while the One produces lower prin- 
ciples. In a qualified sense, Damascius re-frames the unparticipated One from 
Proclus as the Ineffable—as transcendent— but he recognizes that the abso- 
lute principle in this capacity has no causal relation to the lower levels. And in 


6 Cf Metry-Tresson (2012) 36: ‘Toutefois, l'usage systématisé et technique de la notion de mepi- 
pori, ne fait pas pour autant de Damaskios un «néoplatonicien sceptique». Certes, il utilise 
les stratégies aporétiques des sceptiques, l'efficacité de leurs méthodes, néanmoins sans part- 
ager leur vision philosophique’. See also Tanaseanu-Dóbler (2016) 370 (cf. 372, n. 44): ‘Aber 
Damaskios verbleibt nicht vollkommen in der Aporie; schon das gewáhlte Genre legt es 
nahe, auch Avgets zu erwarten. Die Dynamik von Aporien und Lösungen wird zutreffend von 
Combeés beschrieben: Damaskios ist kein Skeptiker; die Aporien führen über sich hinaus, und 
aus Brüchen in der Argumentation ergeben sich auf einer anderen Ebene neue Antworten. 
Die zetetische Form und die Aporie sind bei ihm weniger erkenntnistheoretische Kapitula- 
tion als vielmehr eine argumentative und zugleich, wie ich hervorheben würde, rhetorische 
Strategie. Sie heben zum einen die absolute Unzuginglichkeit und Besonderheit des ersten 
Prinzips hervor, welches nicht als ontologischer Ausgangspunkt eines Systems geordneter, 
herleitbarer Emanationen wie in Proklos' systematischen Entwürfen angesehen werden 
kann (das aber nichtsdestotrotz nach Damaskios als erstes Prinzip zwingend notwendig ist). 
Zum anderen geben sie dem Leser verschiedene Argumente für die damaskianische Position 
an die Hand, mittels derer eine Positionierung innerhalb des neuplatonischen Diskurses er- 
folgen kann’. 
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this sense, if the One is to be a cause, it must become synonymous with its final 
effect—and therefore no longer absolutely transcendent. 


51 Causal Synonymy and the One 


Damascius discusses the One’s causality primarily within a series of dialecti- 
cal questions,” oftentimes in an aporetic context in the De Principiis. Whereas 
in Proclus one finds a demonstrative treatment of the One in axiomatic-style 
treatises like the Elements of Theology, or commentaries like the Parmenides 
Commentary, Damascius settles his conclusions about the One through the 
different vantage points offered by each difficulty or question he answers$— 
whether on specific aspects of the One (e.g., whether it is knowable or not)? 
or the nature of the Ineffable,!° from the level of the intelligible triad," or in 
the context of general questions on procession and reversion,” and so on. As 
with Damascius’ other words, the De Principiis has often been characterized 
as a work that demonstrates the limits of our human thinking when consider- 
ing first principles,’ which the aporetic method reveals. This need not imply 
that we cannot know the principles in some objective way, but it shows that, 
as beings at the lower end of the metaphysical hierarchy, our knowledge is 
accordingly conditioned by our rung of reality, reflecting differentiation and 
division, while the unity of higher principles in turn implies a proportional 
limiting of the kind of knowledge we have of them.'^ This background helps 


7 Here I use ‘dialectical’ in the sense of arguments which involve premises that are accepted 
and where the conclusion is drawn from the choice of the premise used. 
8 On Damascius style, see Van Riel (2010) 671 (quoted below), and O'Meara (2004) 102-106. 


9 E.g. DP 1, 62—75, among other passages. 

10 As we will see shortly. See e.g. DP 1, 1,4—4, 5. 

11 E.g. DP 11, 1-39. 

12 E.g. DP 111, 104 ff. 

13 +See e.g. Metry-Tresson (2012), O'Meara (2004) 102-106. 

14 Van Riel (2010) 671 puts this point well: ‘In this sense, Damascius is doubtless the most 
original thinker of late-ancient Platonism, more original than Proclus, whose endeavour 
lay in the first place in systematizing the doctrines of the Platonic school. Damascius 
profited from this systematization, which allowed him to pinpoint the problems inher- 
ent in the system. The first and most important problem to tackle in this respect is that 
though the Platonic system articulates the structure of human thought, and up to a point, 
of reality itself, it cannot be a precise rendering of a reality that is beyond conceptual- 
ization’. Van Riel also continues: ‘This aporetic nature of Damascius' method reveals yet 
another fundamental trait of his thought. Although, as we shall see, he disagrees with his 
predecessors on the nature of the first principles, on the nature of the soul, and on a vast 
number of related issues, this profound disagreement typically is hidden, so to speak, 
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to capture Damascius’ approach to the two-sided aspect to causes, and further 
the distinction made between the One as the first cause and the Ineffable as a 
prior, non-causal principle. 

Given this caveat, since Damascius begins the De Principiis by asking about 
the first principle's relation as either ‘before’ or ‘with’ all things (xà mévta), it 
will be worth briefly recalling Plotinus' and Proclus' positions in the following. 

In Chapter 1 we saw that Plotinus primarily emphasizes the One's transcen- 
dence over all beings and plurality, which implicitly makes up the category of 
‘all things’. Yet Plotinus also phrases the One's relation to all things in terms of 
its being the ‘power’ (8bvapuc) of all things in Ennead v.3.15, so that it contains 
all things ‘beforehand’ (npótepov), that is before distinction arises. While 
Plotinus denies that the One contains all things in other passages, he appears 
to make all things continuous with the One in this case, where the distinction 
between the two sides is in 'all things' coming into actuality in differentiation 
compared to the One as their ‘power’. This would also follow Plotinus' descrip- 
tion in Enn. v1.7.32 of the Forms’ causality in relation to particulars possessing 
that property. There, each particular instantiation of ‘beauty’ receives a specif- 
ic determination and shape (popghy), which makes it distinct from the Form, 
‘Beauty’, that is not specified as any one particular, distinct shape: to encom- 
pass all the varying instantiations of 'beauty' in particulars, the Form's causali- 
ty must then be prior by not having any given defining shape.!6 Plotinus main- 
tains the same general characterization for the One: as their cause, the One is 
synonymous with all things, yet 'all things' that come to be in act are brought 
about by their existence in differentiation, or in being ‘shaped’, whereas the 
One lacks such ‘shape’. 

We have seen why Proclus rejects this conception of the One, even if the 
One transcends all things." In Proclus' critique of lamblichus from Parmenides 
Commentary 1107-1108, we find that any suggestion of continuity between the 
One and all things still implies that the One pre-contains an internal, hidden 


behind a sophisticated discussion of the arguments of others. More often than not, in 
the discussion of a specific issue, Damascius first quotes, and then reaffirms, the standard 
view of the school, established principally by Proclus. Yet in the subsequent discussion he 
subtly turns this view upside down, pondering the problems at stake, until he comes up 
with a new version that is in fact irreconcilable with the view from which he started. The 
disagreement is not explicitly stated, but the outcome of the discussion reveals that the 
previous view has become untenable. This is most characteristic of Damascius' method, 
and it can be amply exemplified’. 

15 Plotinus, Enn. v.3.15, 27-32. See earlier discussion in p. 34-35. 

16 Emn. V1.7.32, 34-39. Cf. D'Ancona Costa (1996) 371-373. 

17  Seep.69ff. and p.173 ff. 
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plurality. For Proclus, each cause must internally pre-contain, and therefore 

have the power to produce, that which comes after it. If the One directly pro- 

duces plurality, it must in its own way be a kind of plurality as a cause (xoc 
aitiav). This results in Proclus’ conclusion that ‘we will preserve it as One in the 
proper sense and remove all things from it’!® In other words, ‘all things’ must 

not be attributed to the One, even in the way Plotinus proposes in Enn. v.3.15. 
We can represent these two positions in the following ways: 

— For Plotinus, A causes B [all things], therefore A is synonymous with B only 
in terms of the content between the two terms; A is however not synony- 
mous with B, insofar as B's mode of existence is differentiated in relation to 
A's unity. 

— For Proclus, A causes B, while B causes C, so A is a cause of C; synonymy, 
however, only obtains between immediate terms, thus A is only synony- 
mous with B, and B is only synonymous with C. So the law of transitivity for 
causal synonymy does not apply between A and C—in other words, the One 
does not cause 'all things' by being 'all things' itself. 

For Damascius, as we will see, Proclus' principle of causal transitivity necessi- 

tates that synonymy also obtain across terms: thus if A is synonymous with B, 

and B is synonymous with C, then A is synonymous with C. Thus if the One is 

the cause of 'all things, then the One must also be synonymous, and therefore 

'all things' as a cause. 


5.1.1 The First Aporia in DP 1,1-2: the One as Coordinated with ta navta 
Damascius directly raises this issue of synonymy as a difficulty in De Principiis 
I, 1-2, when asking whether the first principle (&yY) of all things can be con- 
sidered as a cause. In the first section of the aporia, Damascius indicates two 
aspects required for being such a principle: (1) its causality implies being to- 
gether with the effects; and (2) as a principle it must be prior to, and transcend, 
its effects. In order to see why Damascius thinks (1) and (2) are opposed to each 
other, we should see the whole passage in context: 


Is that which is called the one first principle of all things (t@v mévtwv)!® 
(a) beyond all things or (b) something belonging to all things (tt «àv Tå- 
vtwv)—as it were, the summit of those things which proceed from it? 
And do we say that all things are (5*) together with (cv) it, or (a*) after 
it and from it? 


18 In Parm. 1008,7-8: xupiws £v adTO PLAATTOVTES MAVTA dparphoopev. 
19 As will become apparent, Damascius uses the phrase as a technical term throughout the 
De Principiis, indicating both plurality as well as pure unities (like the henads). 
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(a*) If someone were to say the latter, how would there be a thing out- 
side of all things? (1) For ‘all things’ (návta) in the absolute sense are those 
from which nothing is lacking. But the principle is lacking, therefore all 
things are not absolutely after the principle, but with the principle. (2) 
‘All things’ yet implies many things?? having been limited (memepacpeva), 
since the unlimited would not be completely all things. Therefore it is 
manifest that nothing is outside of all things:?! for totality (mavtotys)?? 
is a certain boundary and thus an encompassment, in which the princi- 
ple is, on the one hand, the upward limit, while the extreme of what is 
from the principle is the downward limit. Therefore all things are with 
the limits. (3) And yet the principle is coordinated with the things which 
are from [it]: for it is and is called the principle of those things. Both the 
cause then [is coordinated] with its effects, and the first with those things 
after the first. But we call these ‘all things’ which are a single coordination 
of those which are many, such that the principle is in all things. (4) And 
generally we say 'all things' in an absolute way so much as we conceive 
them in whatever way—but we also conceive the principle. Accordingly, 
we are even accustomed to call a ruler (&pyovta) and those ruled (a&pyoue- 
vous) the entire city (m&oav moAww), and both begetter (yevýtopa) and those 
begotten (yewnfevtac) the entire family (x&v yévoç). 

(b*) If ‘all things’ are with the first principle, the principle is not 
something among all things, since [otherwise]?? even it has been 


20  Westerink-Combés (DP 1, 1, n. 1) note that this usage of the verb, BovAecGa, often signifies 
either a tendency, exegesis, or proper quality for the nature of the thing indicated within 
Aristotle (cf. Bonitz, Index aristotelicus, s.v., p. 140b41ss), and that the term’s usage is com- 
mon in Damascius, while rare in Proclus. Damascius thus uses it here in the sense that ‘all 
things’ means multiplicity (moAA&) as they are limited (menepacpever). 

21 Westerink-Combes (DP 1, 1, n. 2) reference Aristotle's Met. K.10, 1067a20-23, where 
Aristotle demonstrates that the notion merely of ‘all’, in relation to places, excludes by 
definition infinity or unlimitedness. 

22 Compare Damascius' word choice with óAótvc, which can also mean ‘totality’. See e.g. 
Proclus, In Tim. 11 61,27 ff., where he explicitly contrasts navtéty¢ and oAdty¢ in relation to 
Plato's description of the Living Being as being ‘as whole (éAov) as possible and complete 
(xéAeov), made up of complete parts’ (&Aov ötı udAtota (ov xéAeov Ex teAéov TOV LEAaV 
etn) (Tim. 32d1-33a1). Proclus uses óñótng to indicate the intellective realm (or Intellect), 
which is characterized in terms of parts and wholes, while mavt6ty¢ indicates the intelli- 
gible realm (or Being), which is ‘complete’ (téAgtov) and defines the whole-part division 
in Intellect. Damascius likely bears this distinction in mind here, especially since he links 
Tavtotys with completion, as a ‘certain boundary’, ‘encompassment’, and so on. Special 
thanks to Inna Kupreeva for pointing this out. 

23 Following Westerink-Combés’ suggested insertion. 
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comprehended in all things.?^ Therefore, the single coordinated struc- 
ture (cvvtaétc) of all things, which [itself] we call ‘all things’, is without a 
principle (&vapyóc) and without cause (&vaíctoc), so that we do not go up 
upon the unlimited. But it is necessary that everything is either a princi- 
ple or from a principle;”5 therefore all things are either a principle or from 
a principle. However if the latter, the principle will not be with all things, 
but outside all things, because the principle is of those things from it; but 
if the former, what would proceed from all things, just as from the princi- 
ple, and outside of all things toward the things downward as the full com- 
pletion of all things? For even this is in all things, since the notion of ‘all 
things’ leaves aside absolutely nothing. Therefore, all things are neither a 
principle nor from a principle. 


DP 1, 1,4-2,2076 


TOTEPOV ETEKELVA TOV TAVTWY (a) EoTiV vj pia TAY mtvvov dy) Aeyopévr,, 7) Tt 
Tv náåvtTwv (b), olov xopLE TAY an’ adtis npoióvtwv; xal xà návta cov AdTH 
(b*) Aéyouev civar, Y) peT adtyv xot an’ adtijs; (a*) 

(a*) el u&v yàp todto pain tis, c dv ety TL cv mávtov Extd¢; Qv yàp unë’ 
Otlody TETTI, TAHT NAVTA UTAGS irent SEH py] odx doa NAVTA rA Gc TA 
META THV HOYHV, CAAA Tapa Thy dpyny. Ett 86 th ndvra TOAAK Bovera Elvan 
TETIEPAOLEVA' TA yàp drtetpa oùx dv Ely návta ànapti. oddev do’ EEw pavetrar 
TOV TAVTWV' Gpoc Yap ctc Y) MavTdtys xoi Hoy repÜuppte, &v 5| Y] Mev dox) TEPAC 
TÒ VW TÒ Ò’ AT’ dpyHs ETXATOV MEPAS TO KATH TdVTA doa META vv TEPATWV. 
etl O€ y] APY TUVTETAKTAL col ATÒ THS ApS: Exeivwv yàp doy A€yetal te 
xai Éatt Kal Td altiov dy coi aitiatots, xal TÒ MPATov voie ETÀ TÒ TPATOV. v 
dé pla oúvtačiç MoMA dvtwv, tadta návta AEyouev’ Mote Ev Tots nâo xoi ý 
apy. xoti Aws návta Aéyopev éd dca xal onwaodv evvoobuev, Evvoodpev 
dé xal THY dpyny. xal xotvuv ciwOayev mácory Agvet nóv cdoxyovTa xai dovoLE- 
VOUG, Kal NAV YEVOS TOV TE YEVTOPA Kal TOUS yevvyFEvTas. 

(b*) ci dé mevta uexat TiC apyijs, odx dv Ely Tt Y, APY TeVTWV, TUVELAN- 
evn ¿v volg nâo xoi TH PXS: Y dpa pia cv névtwy obvtaétc, Hy návta 


24 Itake cvvetAnuuevys in a logical sense, i.e. there is no way to isolate the principle from the 
group, ‘all things’. 

25 Damascius directly cites Aristotle, Phys. 111.4, 203b6; see also Caluori (2018) 272. In that 
context, Aristotle denies that there is a principle of the infinite, and thus he cites this 
premise. Note also Damascius appears to employ the same reasoning from the impossi- 
bility of the infinite, so in this respect may be borrowing from Aristotle. 

26 For discussions of this passage, see also Caluori (2018) 269-273, Dillon (1996) 124-125 and 
Tanaseanu-Dóbler (2016) 372-373. 
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paper, &votpyóc toti xal dvaitioc, va uh en’ dretpov &viwpev. AAAA uiv det 
ye náv Ñ dpyyy civar H dr’ dpois: xod Tà návta dipa Y) dpyy got Y] an’ dpyiic. 
BAN el pev TOTO, odx dv ely cov xot nâo Y) dpyy, GAN EEw cv Tedvtwv, WS Y 
apy TOV dm’ apyijc: el Ò’ exetvo, ti dv ely and tov návtTwv mpolóv ac AT’ dc 
xal £&co TAV Mdvtwv El TA KATH WS TOV nAvTWwV dmOTEAECLA; Kal TOTO yap EV 
coi nâo: o08£v yap a—inat ý TAV TavTWY md Évvotar xà co TAVTA odTE 
apy OŬTE an’ dpyHs. 


In the first paragraph Damascius presents two, opposed choices for the nature 
of the first principle which together establish the aporetic impasse in the sec- 
ond and third paragraphs. One curious feature is the way Damascius begins 
the problem by asking what appears to be the same question twice, but with 
the relation switched in both cases: ‘Does the first principle belong with all 
things (tt tv mc&vtwv)?? (b), or is it beyond all things (a)?’; and, ‘Are all things 
with (b*), or after (a*), the first principle?’ Damascius ends up addressing only 
the second question (5*)-(a*) in the second and third paragraphs, with the 
relation of 'all things' toward the first principle. One possible reason for this 
may be Damascius’ employment of Aristotle's principle from Physics 1.128 of 
arguing from what is more known to the less known, so that the inquiry for the 
principle should begin from the side of the effects rather than the cause. 
Another reason for Damascius to ask about the principle's relation from 
both sides of the principle (a)-(5) and effect (a*)-(b*) may be his use of Ar- 
istotle's definition of relatively opposed terms (tà óc vt avtixertot oca) in 
the Categories.?? For Aristotle, terms such as the 'double' have their name, and 
therefore existence, only by being in relation to their opposite—like the ‘half’ 
for the ‘double’. Aristotle’s other example of the knowable (émtotytdv) and 
knowledge (&ntet'jur)) is more relevant in this case, where both terms exist, as 
such, only by their mutual relation. However an important difference with the 
double-half case should be noted: one of the terms, the ‘knowable’, can still 


27 Notice here that Damascius does not ask whether the principle is ‘with’ (abv) all things— 
as in the other formulation, of ‘all things’ with/cóv the principle—but whether it is ‘of’ or 
‘belongs to’ all things (x&v mévtwv)—reflecting a genitive of belonging. 

28 Aristotle, Phys. 1.1, 184a17-21. 

29 Aristotle, Cat. X, nb24-31. See also Simplicius, In Cat. 382,17-19: ‘Aristotle defined the 
opposition in respect of the relative before the others because, it seems to me, it has a 
particular distinguishing mark lacked by the others, namely that things opposed in this 
way co-subsist with one another (tò cvvunápyety a&AANAdIc)’ (trans. Gaskin). (moewtyy dé 
‘ApiototéAys wplaato x&v dAwy THY Kata Td mpóc xt cevTiBeow, Sóti oluat iov exer xt arc) 
Tapa Ta doc, TÒ covurápyew AAAA IL TA obvoc dvtixetueva.) Special thanks to Laura 
Castelli for this suggestion. 
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exist without knowledge itself existing. For instance, Lake Michigan can still 
exist before one has acquired knowledge of the lake, however not as a thing ac- 
tually known: rather it is only when that person has come to know Lake Michi- 
gan that it comes to be an object of knowledge, which, as such, only then exists 
in relation to that person’s knowledge of the lake. It is then the relational terms, 
when knowledge comes to be, that the subject and object of knowledge come 
to exist as relatively opposed terms.?° 

Damascius may then be considering the first principle in this light, that the 
principle is only specifically a cause insofar as it is relatively opposed to the 
effect that comes to be.?! Already this is a contrast to Proclus’ approach, where 
the first principle is taken as an axiomatic starting point or conclusion, as the 
progression from ET Prop. 1-5 shows for the One as the starting point for all 
entities. On Damascius’ approach, the principle becomes defined not within 
an axiomatic framework, but only in relation to the effect which already exists. 
Although one might take this to imply an epistemic skepticism on Damascius’ 
part, this approach instead reflects a basic issue in defining the principle that 
can only be done in relation to the effects.?? 


30 On this see Simplicius, In Cat. 383,22-30, where he quotes Ps.-Archytas from the latter's 
‘On Opposites’: ‘Of the relatives some reciprocate towards one another from both sides, 
as for example the larger and the smaller, the sibling and the similar. Others do indeed 
possess reciprocation, but not from both parts [of the relation]. For knowledge is said of 
the knowable and perception of the perceivable, but not, contrariwise, the knowable of 
knowledge and the perceivable of perception. The reason for this is that what is judged 
can exist without the judger, as for instance the perceivable [can exist] without percep- 
tion and the knowable without knowledge, but it is impossible for the judger to exist 
without the judged, such as the perception without the perceivable and the knowledge 
without the knowable' (trans. Gaskin). (r&v òè npóç «t «à pèv àvtiotpéger dU otc EE éxcorcé- 
pov, Gc TO péČov xoi TO uetov xod tò d&eAqóv xai TO porov: Ta SE Exel pèv dvTIatpOPay, où uàv ¿ë 
AUPOTEPWY ye TAV LEPAV' à LEV yàp EMLO TLL tyeta TH Ero TATA xai à alobacig TA aidat, 
Ov Lv dvo TO ETMLTTATOV xác erexit uoc Kal TO ao Oorcóv TAs atleOdetoc. TO SE otittov, OTL TO 
èv xpivópevov dvev Tod xpivovtos Suvatov Huey, olov tò aicbatdv diver oaOdetoc xal TO Emtota- 
tov dvev ertotdpac, TÒ 8& xpivov diveu TA xpivopévw &dbvatov pev, olov tàv aicbacw veu TA 
aicbata xal tev eriotauay dvev TH &rievartà.) 

31 Pace Ahbel-Rappe (1998) 356, where she claims that Damascius attacks Proclus in ET 
Prop. u (in turn claiming that all beings proceed from one first cause) as part of his ven- 
ture to remove the 'barriers' of discursive thought. Yet contra Rappe, Damascius ends up 
using the same argument from Prop. 11 in multiple places: e.g. in his proof for the One's 
superiority to the Unified (‘Being’ for Proclus) in DP 1, 54-55, and when Damascius claims 
that the One is the first, ‘proper’ cause (DP 1, 5,1-12). 

32 This is one misleading aspect of Ahbel-Rappe (1998) 357-360 and her interpretation of 
DP 1, 1,4-2,20 against the background of Skeptical arguments from Sextus, since it sug- 
gests that Damascius' aporia is destructive. Yet as we will see, the aporia relies on prem- 
ises Damascius fleshes out in the following section, DP 1, 2,21-412, which Rappe does 
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The second paragraph (a*) presents reasons against saying that all things 
are ‘after’ the first principle, while the third paragraph (5*) presents reasons 
against saying that all things are ‘with’ the first principle. The conclusion in 
(b*) ultimately leads to the Ineffable (DP 1, 4,13 ff.),33 where ‘all things’ are 
demonstrated to be neither from a principle, nor themselves a principle. This 
conclusion, however, follows only after Damascius denies that the first princi- 
ple can be considered as uncoordinated and ‘before’ all things in (a*). In this 
sense, the conclusion of (5*) is not controversial coming from Proclus or other 
Neoplatonists, but (a*) certainly would be. One must ask: why suppose the 
first principle to be ‘with’ all things, or as something ‘belonging’ to all things? 
Damascius gives us four arguments for this, numbered above in paragraph (a*): 
i Nothing is lacking in the notion of 'all things'; implicitly, the principle is 

not lacking either; therefore it is not left out of ‘all things’ (1,911); 

2.  'allthings' means a multitude which is defined/limited, so that there is 
nothing not limited; therefore the principle is at the ‘uppermost’ extreme 
of the limits (112-16); 

3. the principle is coordinated (cuvtétaxtat) with what is from it (all things); 
the principle is then ordered in relation to, and therefore belongs with, 
that which it causes (116—2,4); and, 

4. ‘all things’ indicates anything that we conceive (&vvootysv); the princi- 
ple is also conceived;?^ therefore the principle is included in ‘all things’. 
(2,4-2,8) 

Of the arguments, points (1)-(3) make claims about the ontological status or 

causal relation of ‘all things’ with the principle, while point (4) is an argument 

from how we ‘conceive’ things in general, which confirms the conclusion of the 
previous three arguments. In this sense the first three arguments are the most 
relevant for the causal issue. Points (1) and (2) complement each other insofar as 


not consider. Further she does not consider the category of relatively opposed terms and 
the object/subject of knowledge example from Aristotle's Categories (see previous two 
footnotes). I would argue that this latter case is a better way to analyze Damascius here, 
while agreeing with Tanaseanu-Dóbler (2016) 370 that Damascius uses Skeptical methods 
of argumentation, but not the intentions or conclusions of the Skeptics. 

33 Cf. below p. 281 n.163. 

34 An ironic premise, given that a standard Neoplatonist would seem to deny that the first 
principle can be conceived. However cf. Proclus, PT 1.10, 45,20-22: Damascius may be 
borrowing from Proclus' notion here that demonstrations for the One depend on the most 
well-known premises, i.e. ‘common notions’ (xow®v évvotày): e.g. the first conclusion of 
the Parmenides’ first hypothesis that the ‘one’ is not many (which Proclus explicitly states 
is such one such ‘common notion’ in (e.g.) In Parm. 109213-26). Cf. Westerink-Saffrey's 
commentary in PT 1.10, 45, n. 1, and no, n. 4. 
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both imply that the category, ‘all things, is exhaustive: neither lack nor anything 
outside that limit can be indicated. On this, one might raise an objection over 
point (1), coming from Proclus' framework: if 'all things' below the One are char- 
acterized by unity and plurality, why does one not suppose that 'all things' imply 
lack? Certainly Proclus and earlier Neoplatonists would say this: one could sup- 
pose that ‘all things’ which includes plurality must imply some kind of lack.?* Yet 
this objection could be met if 'all things' is taken to mean simply the collection 
of items altogether, and not just one or a subset with that group. In this sense, 
the collection of 'all things' together simply means nothing is excluded—leaving 
aside the question of ontological lack for members within that collection. 

Point (2) follows on point (1), where anything that is not limited is explicitly 
ruled out—and in this respect, no lack is implied. A Proclean could again re- 
spond and say that 'all things, since they have the character of being limited, 
fall under the principle of the Limit—one of the pair of principles, Limit and 
Unlimited, below the One. Since the Limit is the direct cause of limitedness 
in all beings, the One is left exempt from the direct causation of beings—that 
is, the One, qua first principle, has no coordination with 'all things: But this 
objection may ultimately be met by point (3), that the principle is coordinated 
with ‘all things’. 

Damascius argues point (3) by stating that the principle is named as such 
by relation to its subsequent effect. This follows from his statement that ‘the 
cause then [is coordinated] with its effects, and the first with those things after 
the first’. Damascius argues that the cause is ordered in relation to the effects 
it generates, regardless of the kind of effects that they are. Again, a Proclean 
might object here that Damascius fails to distinguish between unparticipated 
and participated causes, which are supposed to account for this issue: partici- 
pated causes belong to their respective participants by directly producing the 
effect in them; unparticipated causes, on the other hand, belong to none of 
their participants, since they produce their effect for all participants.?6 One 
might concede that unparticipated causes are ‘coordinated’ in the sense that 
they are the first cause of their respective order—as unparticipated Intellect 
for all intellects, unparticipated Soul for all souls, and so on.?? However in re- 
lation to the participants, the unparticipated is not coordinated in this way. 


35 At least such is the conclusion we find in Proclus’ ET Prop's. 1-4, where plurality outside 
unity would seem to imply lack (4.4.1). 

36 See Proclus, ET Prop. 23: see esp. 26,30-34; 28,5-7. 

37 See Proclus, ET Prop. 21; see also ET Prop. 124, 110,7-8, where Proclus uses obvtaéts in a 
counter-factual case: ‘... for there is no coordination of entities that are entirely dissim- 
ilar’. (od yàp ott obvtakis x&v návty &vopoiwv.) Cf. ET Prop. 29, which proves procession 
happens according to likeness (6,016 t)T0<). 
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Thus in the case of the One for Proclus, it is not coordinated—in fact to say so 
contradicts its nature as unparticipated. This would seem to be a fatal problem 
for Damascius' point (3), and by proxy Damascius' general argument in (a*) for 
the principle as ‘with’ all things. 


512 The One’s Causal Synonymy with ta rávca 

The next section, De Princ. 1, 2-4, may shed some light on Damascius’ presup- 
position above for argument (3). Why Damascius argues that principles are co- 
ordinated—even if they are unparticipated—can be seen in this next passage, 
when Damascius elucidates the different levels that compose the category, ‘all 
things’: 


Further, all things are seen in some way (ws) together in plurality and a 
certain distinction, since we do not conceive the totality (tò x&v) without 
these characteristics. How, then, do particular distinction and plurality 
become straightaway manifested? We say? that all things do not exist in 
every respect in distinction and plurality, but the One [exists] as a sum- 
mit of the many things, while the unified [exists] as a monad of those 
things which have been distinguished, and the One is yet more simple 
than the monad. But first the monad is the entire number, even if it is 
yet compressed together (cuvertuypévoc);?9 in this way the monad is all 
things.^? Second, the One is not something among the many things (tà 
T0AA&): for if it even were, it would be something completing the many, as 
each of the others [also complete the many]. But as many as are the many 
things according to a certain division (xoxà twa pepiopóv), that One is 
also so many things before division, in the mode of the entirely partless. 
For the One is not like a minimum, as Speusippus seemed to say, but ‘One’ 
as absorbing all things. By its simplicity it has resolved all things, and it 
has made all things. Wherefore all things are from it, so that it is itself 'all 
things’ before all things (návta aùtò mpd TOY rt&vtov). 
DP 1, 2,21-3,12 


38 Here I take yj as indicating confirmation or a response to the previous question. Damascius 
often poses the adverb when he gives his reply to an aporia or question throughout the De 
Principiis. 

39 One can see the sense of cuventvypévog commonly in Plotinus: e.g. Enn. v1.818, where 
the circle and radii are said to be a kind of expression of the center, and ‘expansion’ of 
the center outward: see esp. lines 17-27. Special thanks to Bethany Somma for pointing 
this out. 

40 Compare with distinction Proclus’ own distinction between ‘monad’ and unity/the One 
in In Parm. 110515-24. 
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ett O€ TH nAvTA ó oÔ Ev TANIEL Tto ópåta xai tvi Staxpicet xal yàp TO mv 
oùx &veu TobTwv vvooðpev: THC OdV EVOL Sidxptats Tiç xod nAÑIoç EEeMavy;; Ñ 
Ov TavTAXÀ TÀ TdvTa Ev Saxpicet xal TANIEL AAA xopuph MEV TÖV TOAAY TÒ 
Ev, TOV ÕÈ SlAKEKPILEVWV TO NYWLEVOV uovác, Kal TÒ £v ETL THS povåðoç ånmAov- 
OTEPOV. HAAG TPATOV [LEV xai Y) povàç drag ó prO ue, el xal ETL auventvypévoç: 
nAvTA kpc oŬTwG xot Y povåç. Emerta 88 xai Td Ev od TAY TOAAMY TI ċotıv H yàp 
dv Kal TUVvETANPOD TÀ TOANGA, KabdmED TAY dAAWY ExaoTOV' GAN’ Scamp toti 
TH NOAA KATH OH Tiva uepio 6v, Tocadta xal TO Ev Exetvo mpó TOD pepiopoî 
KATH TÒ nAVTY &jiepéc. o0 yàp Ev coc EAdyLoTOV, xo&mep ó Enevoirnnoç EoEE 
Aéyety, GAN’ Ev we TAVTA KATATLOV' TH yàp EXUTOD aMAdTHTL TAVTA TUVAVEAD- 
OEV, nal Ev TA TAVTA ÈTOINGEV. t6 xal NAVTA AT’ adTOD, STL NAVTA KELL ATO TIPS 
TOV TAVTWV. 


The basic three-fold schema in this passage between the One (1), the ‘monad’ 
(or ‘unified’) (2), and differentiated plurality (3) parallels Proclus' distinc- 
tion between the One (1), the henads (2), and plurality (3) in the Elements of 
Theology, Prop's. 5-6. One difference is that Proclus posits multiple, distinct 
henads in the middle rung (2),*1 while Damascius only discusses one entity, 
the ‘monad’, which is an implicit plurality, as a compressed ‘number’, brought 
together in one entity. Another difference is what Damascius and Proclus con- 
sider as ‘unified’: in Proclus, it was the third category, plurality, that is unified; 
for Damascius above, it is rather the middle term that is called ‘unified’. In this 
sense, Damascius' ‘unified’ entity, or the ‘monad’, is analogous to the henads 
(2) for Proclus, although insofar as Damascius calls the monad ‘unified’, this 
differs from Proclus henads which are ‘one’ only.*? By contrast, Damascius de- 
scribes the monad as an ‘entire number ... compressed together’ (ý) povac das 
ó d'piüpóc, ci xod Ett ovventvypévoç). We have already seen that this marks an 
implicit contrast from Proclus, where Damascius characterizes the henads as 
both ‘one’ and ‘being’ together? which suggests that the ‘monad’, above, fits 
Damascius' description of the henads. And on this understanding, the monad 
not only brings unity into the group of all differentiated entities, but it also 
‘unfolds’ the entities out of itself in the process—as both one and multiple. 
The difference from Proclus then appears to be that Damascius affirms the 


41 Proclus, ET Prop. 6, esp. 6,28—30. Cf. earlier p. 166. 

42 Although in other passages, the henads are implicitly 'plural' according to their causality. 
See for instance ET Prop. 18, which establishes that the henads pre-contain their attri- 
butes, which imply plurality, in the mode of the cause's being (xat’ aitiav). 

43 See earlier p. 148-149. 
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existence of multitude, or plurality, in the ‘unified’, in a way that is not directly 
implied in Proclus’ henads. 

Damascius’ description of the One, however, implies more of a difference 
from Proclus which we should further consider. The One is described as the 
‘summit’ of all things, and is thus ‘itself “all things" before all things’ (névta adtd 
T6 THY mé&vtwv). Damascius distinguishes this sense of the One as ‘all things’ 
from the monad, which implies the character of plurality, although undiffer- 
entiated in its subsistence.^^ The One, by comparison, is ‘all things’ by being 
entirely partless (xat& tò m&vty &pepés). The One then has no relation to differ- 
entiation, unlike the monad: that is, the monad stands directly over differenti- 
ated entities, whereas the One is twice removed from the differentiated group, 
like the unparticipated in Proclus. On the other hand, Damascius’ characteri- 
zation of the One as ‘all things’ harkens back to Plotinus' Enn. v.3.15, where the 
One is called the ðúvapıç of all things and is said to pre-contain all things that 
come after it ‘without distinction’ (un Staxexptyeva). So far Damascius' descrip- 
tion of the One mirrors Plotinus’ account, insofar as Damascius also describes 
the One as having all things in an ‘entirely partless’ way. Yet whereas Plotinus 
only says that the One is the ‘power of all things’, Damascius takes the further 
step of saying it is ‘all things’ itself. 

On the other hand, one should see the contrast to Proclus’ ET Prop. 5, where 
Proclus concludes with the One's priority inasmuch as it is ‘one-only’ (tò póvov 
£y), both by participation and subsistence (imapét¢).45 The One does not di- 
rectly produce its effect nor have a direct relation with all things, but instead 
its existence is that in virtue of which it brings about the henads and deriv- 
atively produces plurality through the henads. One may then be puzzled by 


44 Here and below it is important to note that Damascius implicitly distinguishes plurality 
(n4j9oc) from differentiation (Sidxpttov, or ‘determination’ /diopiouóç): thus the ‘monad’ 
(2) or Unified has the character of plurality, but it is not differentiated; ‘all things’ them- 
selves (3) have both the character of plurality and differentiation; in turn, the One (1) has 
neither plurality nor differentiation. See e.g. DP 111, 61,20—62,13. 

45 Proclus, ET Prop. 5, 616-21: ‘But if something before [the participated ‘One’ and the plu- 
rality] is that which brings together, either it is one or not-one. But if not-one, either many 
or nothing. Neither many, so that it is not plurality before the one [as this was proved ear- 
lier]; nor is it nothing, for how will nothing bring [the two] together? Therefore itis only 
one: for this One is not many, so that it does not go into an infinite [regress]. Therefore it 
is the One-itself (tò adtoév), and every plurality is from the One-itself’. (àAAà jv ei £cvot 
TLTEPO AVTAV TO cuvdnyov, Y) £v &etty T] ox Ev. KAN’ el Ob Ev, Y) MOAAG T] o00€v. OUTE SE nord, tva 
py TAI0¢ y) npó &vóc: ote o08£v: THC yàp ouváker TO o08£v; Ev dow uóvov: od yàp ù xol coco 
TO £y TOAAK, iva uh elc ğnerpov. Eotw doa TÒ avTOEV' Kal x&v TAHGos dd tod adtoevac.) Cf. 
discussion in p.162. 
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Damascius’ claim that the One is not simply ‘one’ but rather ‘all things’, espe- 
cially if ‘all things’ implies plurality. 

Damascius directly addresses this tension when he addresses how the One 
can be ‘all things’ in its causality, and yet not be pluralized in being ‘all things’ 
in a literal way: 


For if someone were to say that even if the One is all things in some way, 
yet in fact ‘one’ in the sense of being before all things in this way, it would 
be ‘one’ rather than ‘all things’ (for it is ‘one’ by itself, but ‘all things’ as 
cause of all and by its coordination towards all things, and to speak sim- 
ply in a secondary way, the One is indeed primarily ‘one’); but if someone 
were also to say this, duality (dtAdyv) will first be placed in it. 

DP 1, 3,25-4,6 


el yàp Aéyor ctc OTL TO Ev, El xai návta £o ctv OTWaObV, HAAG Kal £v Ed tv OTH 
ye TOVTWV, xal UEAAOV Ev H TdvTa Eotiv (Ev pèv yàp Kak’ Eavtd, návta dé wç 
aitiov vov xot KATA THY TPd¢ TAVTA CUVTAEL, xod iA eimetv SevtEpWG, 
ev OE TPWTWS TO YE EV), CAN’ ci xal TOOTO AEyot TIC, TOHTOV Lev ÕITAÓNV Ev ATA 
Ohoetar 


In the first few lines, Damascius concedes that the One is primarily ‘one’ in 
itself, when considered as prior to ‘all things’ from it—so far essentially follow- 
ing Proclus’ position. However Damascius next shows that there are two ways 
to consider the One, marked out by the pev ... dé construction in line 4,3: if 
considered in itself, without considering what it causes, then the One is simply 
‘one’ (Ev pèv yàp xa’ Exutd); if considered both as a cause and in its ‘coordina- 
tion’ (cvvtaétc), however, then it is ‘all things’ (návta 8£ wç al'ttov n&vtwv). While 
the One is primarily ‘one’ in itself, considered as a cause it must be ‘all things’ in 
relation to the effect it produces. This fits the pattern we saw back in Chapter 3 
with other, lower causes, like Being’s relation to Intellect, where Damascius 
posits two distinctions for such causes: in themselves they have no relation 
to their effect, but in their causal capacity, the relation to their effect is estab- 
lished. In these cases Damascius defines causes as relative to their effects in the 
sense that the cause must mirror the effect produced. In the way Damascius 
words the relation, with the One as ‘all things’ which produces ‘all things’, this 
is similar to Aristotle’s notion of causal synonymy with his common example 
that ‘man causes man’. Damascius carries this kind of analysis over to the One's 
causal relation with all things. 

As we have noted, the principle of synonymy for Proclus holds only between 
directly produced entities, following from his proof in ET Prop. 28 that all things 
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produce by likeness (6yo16ty¢). In other words, while A causes B, and B causes 
C, A is a 'cause' of C by transitivity—but A is not synonymous with C. The pic- 
ture we have seen, both in Chapter 3 and in our passage above, changes this: if 
something is described as a 'cause' in any sense, as A of C, then synonymy ob- 
tains transitively. Thus, if A is causally synonymous with B, and B is synony- 
mous with C, then A is synonymous with C.^9 By this formula, the One is not 
just synonymous with the unity that comes after it, like Proclus' One, but also 
the character of plurality that emerges after the One in the Unified. Ultimate- 
ly we are left with the notion that unity and ‘all things’ are co-relative terms, 
unlike what we see in Proclus’ presentation of unity: plurality cannot exist 
without unity, but unity can exist without plurality. For Damascius, unity may 
take priority over plurality, but considered as a cause it cannot exist without 
its relation to ‘all things, implicitly including plurality. Once again, Aristotle's 
example of the subject and object of knowledge as relatively opposed terms is 
apt here: one term has priority in relation to the other, insofar as the One (anal- 
ogous to the object of knowledge) pre-exists the relation and is the cause of ‘all 
things’ (analogous to knowledge); however the One, considered as a cause (like 
the object of knowledge), only exists within its relation to its effect, all things. 
The consequence of describing the One as related to ‘all things’ leads to 
Damascius' conclusion, from line 4,6 above, that duality (StAdyv) results in the 
One. Yet the way that Damascius concludes the passage with duality is also con- 
tingent: if the One is spoken of as ‘one’, then that duality immediately results 
by the relation of unity with ‘all things’. By speaking this way we are already 
introduced to the concept of the Ineffable: if one expresses the One as ‘one’, 
then the relation to duality immediately results; if one does not express the 
One, then there is no duality—i.e. ineffability results. Damascius makes this 
idea explicit after our passage above, when he asserts that the principle (&pyy) 
must transcend both the One and ‘all things’.4” The move results, however, only 


46 Although cf. Proclus, ET Prop. 56, where higher principles have greater causal power over 
lower effects than secondary causes of those effects. (Cf. p. 95-96.) On Proclus' frame- 
work, the One, for instance, is more causative of particular intellects than monadic 
Intellect, according to Prop. 56, but only because of the property of unity found in both 
monadic Intellect and the particular intellects, which goes back to the One. Unity is more 
causative as a property than intellection, because the former has a wider range of effects 
than the latter (ET Prop. 60). Consequently transitivity is limited only by the same prop- 
erty applying between A and C—that is, A is causally synonymous with C only by possess- 
ing an A-property. But A is not synonymous with C qua C. (Special thanks to Jan Opsomer 
for pointing out this proposition.) 

47 DP 1, 46-12: ‘But the ones dividing are ourselves, and it is ourselves who are doubled 
concerning its simplicity, and who are yet multiplied; for by being one, it is all things 
in the most simple mode. Yet if someone were also to say this, it is necessary that the 
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when a causal relation is affirmed. This confirms that Damascius contrasts the 
notion of the &pyý from that of the cause (ai'ttov), where the former implies an 
un-coordinated, detached entity in contrast to the notion of a cause. Thus if to 
be a principle implies these former traits, then it cannot be placed as relatively 
opposed to an effect in the way that a cause can.*? 

Thus if we return to point (3) from the aporia of our previous section (5.1.1), 
we may now see why Damascius considers the One as coordinated with ‘all 
things, insofar as causes are necessarily related to their effects. The kind of co- 
ordination he implies, however, is not found in Proclus’ causal framework for 
the One, but instead follows both from the causal framework we have seen him 
employ, and specifically the changes he makes in the One’s causality. 


543 Damascius’ Response to Proclus against the One as ta navta 

Yet one may still be unsatisfied at this point. We might accept that there is 
a certain inadequacy in the One, at least in our thinking the One as the first 
cause,?? if duality is a necessary implication in the very notion of the One. 
But then if this is so, Damascius seems to imply that the One pre-contains 
plurality. As we have seen throughout the previous chapters, this is inherently 
problematic if the One's unity alone is that by which all lower levels of being 
come about. So how does he address this implicit problem? We may recall Pro- 
clus’ Parmenides Commentary 106-1108,°° where his main critique against his 


first principle of all things is that which has transcended all things themselves, and the 
simplest totality, and the simplicity which absorbs all things, which is something belong- 
ing to the One’. (/jueic 8£ of pepičovteç xai nepi Thv éxetvou dmAdty TA Quota ópievot Kat ET 
moXXom Aaa óuevot, Exetvo yàp TH Ev elvan Mevta ¿oti Tov dnAovotatov tpónov: el SE xal TOTO 
Réyot Tiç, Spo EEyonuévyy Sel elvou thy t&v náåvtwv doynv ovv tv návtwv xoi THS &mAov- 
OTATYS TAVTOTYTOS xot THS NAVTA KATATLOVIYS AMASTY TOS, oto Y TOD Evdc.) 

48 This stands in contrast to Aristotle, Met. A.1, 1013a16-23, which equates being a principle 
(dyn) with being a cause (atttov) in the same way that being is correlated with unity. 
Although as Natali (2013) 62-63 concludes, Aristotle ‘wants to ascribe to every aitia the 
feature of being an dpyr, but he does not want to identify the notion of aitia with the 
notion of &pxń’. Natali cites Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Met. 247,815 in support of his 
interpretation, of which see esp. lines 1315: ‘Principle is spoken of insofar as it is primary 
relative to that whose principle it is, and insofar as the things whose principle it is pro- 
ceed from it, while cause is spoken of insofar as that whose cause it is is on account of 
it; that from which (tò && o) is different from that on account of which (tò òr 6)’ (trans. 
Madigan). (7j u&v yap apy x05 toà xóv éott ToD of éotw dpyy, xai x08 të adtod td àv ott 
Gyr), TÒ 8& ctitrov xa0ó oti Sr adtd x o0 aitiov: dAAo dé Tò ÈE oÔ got xod do Tò 9r 6.) Coming 
from Alexander’s interpretation, Damascius seems to be exploiting the notional differ- 
ence implied between the terms, ‘principle’ and ‘cause’, from Alexander and, by proxy, 
Aristotle. 

49  Orthe ‘proper cause’ (tò xvpiwç attiov), as he affirms in DP 1, 510-13. 

50 Discussed earlier in 4.2.1. 
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predecessors was that they end up making the One a plurality if they place 
‘hidden’ plural attributes in the One, even if the One is pre-eminently unified. 
One may see certain parallels in the language between Damascius and the 
Plotinian position Proclus raises in the Commentary: Damascius describes the 
One as ‘all things before all things’ (návta aùtò mpd t&v návtwv), which is simi- 
lar to the One in Proclus’ representation being the ‘whole-itself before wholes’ 
(adtodAov 7d dAwv), and as containing ‘paradigms of paradigms’ (napaðeiypa- 
Ta Mapaderyucdtwv).>! Further, Proclus says that ‘all things’ (mévta) should be 
completely removed from the One, which is the opposite of what Damascius 
does with the One, as we have just seen.5? 

In De Princ. 1, 89-94, Damascius addresses this general difficulty from Pro- 
clus by asking how the One can be all things if the term entails plurality and 
differentiation.5? To answer this, Damascius first considers the objection that 
the One should just be ‘one-only’ (uóvov ëv), as Proclus would have it: 


How is the One all things (tà návta)? For perhaps it is not possible for 
the One even to be all things. And further what use is there for it to be all 
things? For it suffices for it to be solely ‘one’ with respect to the cause of 
all things. But if it is in fact the cause of all things, it can not be [itself] 
all things. And if ‘all things’ are also many (oAA&), the One surely cannot 
be many. 

DP1, 9216-21 


nóðev Sti návta; uj move yàp ovdE olóv te TO Ev návra elvat tig SE xal Y| xpeto 
tod nåvta Elva; dpxet yàp xal Td póvov Ev mpóc TO návtwv altiov: el Sé xoi 
TAVTWV atitiov, ovx &v ely návta' El SE xal MOAAR TH návta, TO ye EV oùx dv 


ely TOAAG. 


Here Damascius recognizes Proclus' difficulty: if the One is identified with ‘all 
things, and if ‘all things’ is equated with plurality on the level of the effects, 
then the One would be identified with plurality—which it cannot be. Thus the 
One cannot be ‘all things’ in this sense. Instead it should be prior to its effects, 


51 Cf. Proclus, In Parm. 1107,8-22. 

52 See also Proclus, In Parm. 1220,7-10. 

53 . DP1,89,4-8. The three questions are: (1) in what sense is it true that the One ‘all things’? 
(GytHowpev TEATOV Srtw¢ dAnPEc St návta); (2) is the One ‘all things’ in an equal way? (si 
én’ tong m&vtx); and (3) since both are all things in an undifferentiated way (ddiaxpitws), 
what is the difference between the One and the Unified? (tig v) Stapopd tod elvan návta tH 
Te évi xal TA YYVWLEVO” TaVTA yàp Exctepov ddtaxpitw¢.) Damascius proceeds to answer in 
backwards order—from (3) to (1) in DP 92-94. We begin with (1). 
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and should remain ‘one-only’. So far Damascius follows the same thought pro- 
cess as Proclus by denying any synonymy between the cause and effect, con- 
strued as plurality, so that one should affirm that the One causes by being ‘one- 
only'—or so it would appear. 

In the next passage Damascius goes further by considering in what sense 
'all things' are denied of the One. As we will see, this becomes the first step 
towards addressing Proclus' difficulty: 


But if the principle (ày)) is not the anticipation (npóAqpic)?^ of those 
things which are from it (for the producer (tò mapdyov) itself is not [iden- 
tical to] the causes which are in it, but it is rather productive of the causes 
which are in it), the principle would then be more than the totality (tò 
T&v). If we say these things with veracity, the One would not be ‘all things’ 
in truth, but [it would be] all things after the One. For indeed we do not 
put the causes of all things in the One, such that it would thereby be all 
things, according to the entirety of causes. In no way is the One thus (all 
things) to speak in a real way (évtws), yet we do not conceive it as the 
smallest thing,®> but as the most all-encompassing of all things and the 
greatest. Neither [do we conceive] it as the universe (xócyov), but as the 
simplest of all things; nor [do we conceive] it as something among other 
things within the universe (xoà tov xògpov), like the highest border of 
the fixed stars, but as all things dissolved (dvayv8évtwv) into the simplici- 
ty of the One and no longer having the meaning,*6 ‘all things’. 
DP1, 93,821 


54 Here I understand Damascius’ use of mgóAwyt as analogous to Proclus xat aitiov 
category: the One is not plurality xat aitiayv—in the same way it is not plurality xoà 
TpoAnpw—since if it were otherwise, the One would itself be a kind of plurality, which 
Proclus denies, and what I take Damascius is also denying here. Compare, however, the 
opposite affirmation of the One as ‘all things’ xatà thv medAn pw in DP 1, 38,4. In this con- 
text the denial of npóàņyıç seems to be tied to the later qualification of ‘speaking in a real 
way’ (ws dvtw¢ eineiv). Compare also to Proclus, De Providentia 63,910, where the gods 
have knowledge of future indeterminate events by anticipation (y mpdAnipic) in a supe- 
rior way. Assuming Damascius has this sense of npóànyıç in mind, he is then combining 
both an epistemological and ontological sense (since in the De Providentia passage, the 
gods’ knowledge is causal). The term, mpdAnipic also comes out of a Stoic context, where it 
indicates a 'rough' preconception of something before one comes to define that thing in a 
specified sense. On this background see Griffin (2015) 59-60. 

55 Implicit reference to Speusippus, earlier in DP 1, 3,910. 

56 A literal translation of odxétt návtwv elvat BovAopévwv would be, ‘no longer wishing to be 
all things’. Damascius may here seems to reference the Aristotelian usage of BobAsc6ot, as 
indicating the definition or meaning of a term. Cf. earlier p. 225 n.20. The implication is 
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ei 8£ LN Y] dpxý ¿otv H MECANPIG TOV an’ AdTIS (0098 yàp TA EV TH napayovtı 
ATLA ATO EOTL TO MAPKYOV, AAAA Kal TO TOV £v EAUTH aitiwv mapaxtixov), ety 
àv Y] doy TAEOV Ñ TO Mav. ci SE QANIN tadtd paper, ox dv Ely xatà Oeo 
TO Ev TH TAVTA, AAAA TÀ TAVTA METH TO Ev xal yàp OVSE aitiag THY TdVTWY £v 
ATA dmotíiOspev, va TAÙTY YoOv Ely TNAVTA, KATH THY TAVTÓTNTA THY aitiwv. 
ovdapds doa (mdvta)>” Tò £v, wç dvtwe elzetv, GAN’ iva uh TO £A dye xov żvvoð- 
MEV, TO OE TVTWY TEPLEXTIKWTATOV Kal LEYLOTOV, OVdE TOTO WÇ TOV KdCHLOV, 
CAAA TO TAVTWV UeTAOLETATOV, OVSE toOto WÇ KATH TL TAV KATA TOV KdCHLOV, 
olov thy goxatyy cov THs dmAavods, GAN we elc Thy arAdTHTA adtOd návtTwv 
avayvbévtwv xal odxétt návtwv elvat BovrAopevey. 


In the first half of the passage, Damascius continues to show in what sense 
‘all things’ should be denied in the One: namely in terms of ascribing caus- 
es within the One. One can detect in the background Proclus' critique from 
the Parmenides Commentary, where Proclus concludes that ‘the One will be 
as many things in plurality as Intellect’ if it pre-contains, even if ‘hiddenly’, 
the primary causes of Being.5?? Damascius also raises this difficulty in the first 
three lines (93,810) when he denies the identity of the One with the causes 
in it: rather, as also for Proclus, the One is productive of the causes implicitly 
in it.5?? Damascius does not stop here, as Proclus would, but he goes on to re- 
fine how ‘all things’ may still be located in the One: since the One produces 
the causes of all things, they must still be in the One in the sense that the 
One ‘dissolves’ (&vayv9évtwv) and ‘encompasses’ (nepiextixwtatov) all things in 
its simplicity©°—leading to the enigmatic statement that all things no longer 
mean, or ‘wish’ to be, ‘all things’ (odxétt návtwv elvat BovAopévwv) in the One. 
The language hearkens back to Plotinus’ language with the One as having all 


that the term, ‘all things’, no longer has its meaning in the One, as ‘no longer wishing to be 
“all things”’ (i.e. in the One). 

57 Tentatively agreeing with Westerink-Combés' addition, however the sentence's object 
may also refer to the latter ‘entirety of causes’ (thv navtotTy Ta x&v aitiwv), so that the One 
is ‘in no way the entirety of causes'—or with this sense, ‘all things qua entirety of causes’. 

58 Proclus, In Parm. 1107,29—1108,5. Cf. p. 175. 

59 Cf. Proclus, In Parm. 10751310764. 

60 Another important point is how Damascius says we should conceive (€vvodpev) the One. 
Where Proclus says that other commentators raise the issue of how one can conceive the 
One, Damascius may be returning to this and affirming the concern that, where concep- 
tualization is unavoidable, there is a need to have a fitting notion, even if ultimately the 
notion fails to capture the One's nature. Thus the notion of the One containing ‘all things’, 
however in its simplicity, without differentiation, and so on. 
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things without distinction,®! which implies that the One's removal from ‘all 
things' is only in terms of the mode of its existence, while it is simultaneous- 
ly continuous with its effects. Damascius then seems to agree with Plotinus' 
phrasing, while he denies that this means the ‘hidden plurality’ of Proclus' 
worry from the Parmenides Commentary 1106-108. 

Exactly how the One remains ‘all things’ without possessing the character- 
istic plurality of the ‘causes’ of all things is something we find Damascius spell 
out in our next passage: 


Since these things are in truth well said, we respond that it is right to pro- 
claim [the One] as all things. For the Unified is an aggregate (cuvaípepa) 
of each plurality; (if the Unified then) is a totality (av) which is undiffer- 
entiated, just like plurality which has been differentiated, the One is ev- 
erywhere that before the Unified: as many things as the One is, so much 
is the Unified. For the One is as many things since it proceeds towards 
such things; the One does not go down towards a ‘one’, but towards the 
Unified, and the Unified does not go down toward a ‘unified’, but toward 
totality having been distinguished (Staxexptyevov), such this way that we 
also clearly conceive ‘all things’ (tà n&vca). But just as in the center the 
circle has been concentrated together (cuvéntuxtat), and all [radii] from 
the center, such even is the entire plurality of differentiation (Staxpicew¢) 
in the Unified; and the same analogy holds for both the center itself in 
the One and the things that have been concentrated (cuventuypeva) in 
the center, and in the same way all things are simplified.9? In this way we 
say that all things are one (£v), and that the One is all things—and yet 
more, that it is all things according to unity (xoà tò £v). And all things are 
not entirely ‘one’, but that One is entirely ‘all things’. 
DP 1, 9321-9442 


Ñ xai tobtwv £0 Aeyopévov, dp0dc Exel xai Exetvo nåvta dvupvetv: Exo ov yàp 


*** Ty dati ddtdxpttov, otov Tò 9o 8ta- 


TÀxj8ouc TO Yjvouévov ovvaipepa. 
KEXPINEVOV, TIPO SE TOD NYWLEVOD ExaTTAYOD TÒ ËV ExATTOV, TOTADTH TO £v, ócat 
TO NVWLEVOV. EoTL yàp cocoa, STL mpof]AOsv eic TooAdTa o0 yap elc Ev óné, 
TÒ Ev, GAN eig hvwpévov, OVSE TO Hvwpévov elc hvwuévov, GAN’ elc mtv Staxexpl- 
Levov, ÖTOV Kal capac TÀ NAVTA voodLev. GAN’ WoTEP EV TH KEVTPW TUVETITD- 
xta ó xüxAoc xoi TATA oti ATO TOD KEVTPOD, OUTW Kal EV TH NVWMEVW TO my 


61 Cf. earlier p. 233. 
62  Damascius' wording for the circle analogy is Plotinian in character: see e.g. Enn. 
V1.8.18, 1-22. 
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THS Staxpicews MAHIc" diva SE TOV adTOV Adyov Ev TH Evi TO TE KEVTOOV AVTO xoi 
tà EV TH KEVTPW COVERTLY uva Kal TaVTA duolws amMACTZeTL. xal obtwS Ev TH 
TAVTA AEVOMEV, xod TO Ev NAVTA Kat ETL TAEOV, OTL KATH TO Ev Th TAVTO Kal cà 
MEV TVTA Od TAVTWS Ev, TO SE EV &xelvo NAVTWG xà TAVTA. 


Damascius’ argument for asserting the One as ‘all things’ depends on a re- 
affirmation of causal synonymy: i.e. the One as the cause of ‘all things’ must 
itself be ‘all things’ in a higher, superior way.5? One can see this in the construc- 
tion of the last lines, 94,11-12, ‘all things are not entirely “one”, but that One is 
entirely “all things" reflecting the cause's superiority toward its effects while it 
is synonymous in character with them.® A second factor, which we discussed 
earlier, is that Damascius re-contextualizes Proclus' principle of causal tran- 
sitivity: not only is A the cause of C, because it causes B which causes C, but 

A is also causally synonymous with C, via its intermediary, B. In this case, the 

One (A) is synonymous with 'all things' in themselves (C), since it causes the 

Unified (B) which in turn causes 'all things' (C). Damascius argues for this from 

the analogy of terms between the One, the Unified, and ‘all things’ in their 

full manifestation. We can see this argument summarized in three steps (lines 
93,21-94,4): 

1 Wherever the Unified (as we saw from De Princ. 1, 2) lies behind any given 
group of differentiated things, so also the One lies behind each ‘unified’ 
entity; 

2. the One's causality does not involve the same kind of entity produced, 
but something similar—the Unified—and similarly the Unified's causal- 
ity of ‘all things’ is not the same as itself, but similar; thus, 

3. the One's effects (the Unified, and ‘all things’ in distinction) match its 
own internal character, so that it is 'all things' in their fullest realization. 

Point (1) implicitly brings back the structure of the One, Unified, and distin- 

guished plurality from De Princ. 1, 2. The One here is the cause of unity for 

the Unified, which is an ‘aggregate’ (cuvatpeua) of all things. This suggests 
that the Unified contains the distinctions which make up ‘all things’ in their 


63 Here I would say this characterization is similar to Aristotle’s claim that fire, e.g., contains 
heat in a superior (and essential) way compared to the instantiation of heat as an acci- 
dental property in other non-fire substances. See Aristotle, Met. &.1, 993b26-31. Cf. earlier 
p. 82-88. 

64 Cf. Proclus, ET Prop. 7 (see earlier p. 79-82). The reciprocation between ‘all things’ and 
‘one’/‘that One’ again recalls DP 1, 1,4-7 with the question repeated inversely. In this case 
it may reflect some form of essential predication involving co-extensive terms (as men- 
tioned earlier). 
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differentiated state, in turn suggesting that the Unified is the first emergence 
of plurality without the characteristic differentiation and division that charac- 
terizes ‘all things’ in itself.® 

Point (2) recalls Prop. 28 from Proclus’ Elements of Theology, which es- 
tablished that causes produce entities by likeness (djo16t Ta). For Proclus, 
this meant that the One produces entities that match its character—thus the 
henads as pure ‘ones’—before unlike, non-one entities emerge. By contrast, 
Damascius maintains a modified version of this: the One produces something 
similar to itself, i.e. the Unified, but the latter effect displays the characters 
of both unity and plurality together—while yet undifferentiated (ddtaxpitws) 
like the One, and unlike ‘all things’ in their full manifestation. This would fit 
what we have seen in Damascius' overall causal framework, where the relation 
between higher causes and lower effects is described in terms of ‘concentra- 
tion’ and ‘unfolding’: in the same way the One ‘unfolds’ from its concentrated 
state the combined characters of unity and plurality in the Unified, and in turn 
the Unified unfolds 'all things' in their differentiated state. This would also fit 
Damascius' description that the henads are not 'one-only' (in contrast to Pro- 
clus), but instead ‘one’ and ‘being’ unified together, while these two properties 
become differentiated and separated from each other at the lower levels of 
being.97 

This leads to Damascius' circle-point analogy, which also helps to illustrate 
his argument at point (3). In the example, Damascius speaks of the circle as 
‘concentrated’ (cuvertuypeéva) in the center, alongside the radii which are also 
implicitly ‘concentrated’ in the center. Damascius uses the example to speak 
of the analogy that holds between the One and 'all things' through the One's 
relation to the Unified, and the Unified's relation to 'all things' in their differ- 
entiated state. Here, once again, we see Damascius' appeal to the principle of 
transitivity for causal synonymy: the nature of 'all things' in their highest sense 
is encompassed in the One, since the One contains them as their cause— 
without, however, the characteristic plurality or differentiation that marks the 
lower levels. 

Thus we can now see Damascius' response to the difficulty Proclus rais- 
es over ascribing 'all things' to the One: true, the One does not pre-contain 
'all things' in terms of the distinct causes which produce all things in their 


65  InDamascius' framework, all instances of differentiation necessarily imply plurality, but 
not every instance of plurality implies differentiation: cf. earlier n. 44. 

66 For further discussion of ET Prop. 28 in Proclus’ causal context, see earlier p. 94-96. 

67 Cf. p. 148-149. 
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pluralized state—however, the One still possesses, or is, ‘all things’ in their 
‘concentrated’ state, i.e. without the characteristic division or plurality of the 
causes. In this sense Damascius revives Iamblichus' formulation for the One 
(which ultimately goes back to Plotinus), except he refines Iamblichus' lan- 
guage to address Proclus' critique—and in this sense justifies Iamblichus' ini- 
tial intuition. 


5.2 Causal Synonymy, and the One-All, All-One, and the Unified 


As one can see so far, Damascius' transformation of the One's causality im- 
plies a marked shift from Proclus. The consequences of Damascius' conclu- 
sion that the One implies 'all things' leads to a number of structural changes 
in intermediate principles between the One and Intellect—where ‘all things’ 
become manifested in differentiation. In Proclus we saw that the henads, in 
coordination with the Limit and Unlimited, make up this layer of intermediate 
principles. And yet as we saw from the conclusion in Chapter 4, Proclus is left 
with a tension in explaining how the One can produce the plurality of charac- 
ters (làtótvytec) that correspond to the Limit and Unlimited and all subsequent 
henads, if it is completely removed from plurality. 

Damascius' conclusion about the One's synonymy with ‘all things’ implicitly 
closes this gap. For Damascius, while the One is only 'one' in itself, as a cause it 
becomes distinguished into three principles: the One-All (as the cause of uni- 
ty), the All-One (as the cause of plurality) and the Unified (as the cause of unity 
and plurality together).5? One may then recognize the two-sided causal model 
that we saw applied between Being and Intellect, earlier in Chapter 3, applied 
to the One and Being (or the Unified, as above):®° the One can be understood 
in itself as unrelated, ineffable,"? and undetermined (&ðtwpiotov),”! while when 
considered as a cause of the Unified (and ‘all things, by proxy), it becomes 
determined (Stwptcpévov) into the One-All and the All-One. Damascius thus 
makes Proclus’ Limit and Unlimited aspects of the One in its causality, while 


68 Cf. Van Riel (2010) 680: ‘Thus, Damascius introduces a distinction (albeit a symbolic one) 
at the level of the One, in a way parallel to the introduction of three stages of the intel- 
lect (the intelligible / the intelligible and intellective / the intellective) by Syrianus and 
Proclus, after Iamblichus' introduction of the intelligible and the intellective as two dif- 
ferent layers of the intellect’. 

69 Damascius identifies the Unified as Being, e.g. in DP 11, 24,1 ff. 

70 DP 1, 9,1-11,16. 

71  DP1, 94,13-98,27. Discussed in depth below. 
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the Unified becomes the first ‘henad’ out of which the other henads progres- 
sively become derived.” Here it will help to illustrate Damascius’ revamped 
view of principles in the following diagram:7? 


Ineffable (tó depytov) 


Y 


Undetermined One (d8iópic vov ëv) 


i 


[Determined One (dtwpicpévov £v)] [Determined One (dtwpiopévov év) | 
One-All (tó ëv návta) ——— — 9. All-One (tó tévxo Ev) 


NN a 


Unified (tó ývwpevov) 

= intelligible (voyt6v) ——»> Being (odaia) = (ëv öv &ðıdxpıtov) 
Life (£j) = (8txgieic in process of developing) 
Intellect (voc) = (£v and àv actually distinguished) 


In this section, we should see how Damascius describes the process of the 
One unfolding itself into these different principles, and how this is a result 
of his conclusion from the beginning that the One is causally linked with 'all 
things. As we will see, Damascius' view of the One implies that it becomes 
changed, or contextualized, in the process of producing plurality: on the one 
hand this allows him to close the causal gap between the One and the henads, 
but then it necessitates a principle of transcendence— i.e. the Ineffable—that 
grounds the One's own transcendence and causality. This we will revisit in the 
final section (5.3). 


524 The Undetermined-Determined Distinction in the One (DP 1,94-98) 
Damascius’ three-fold distinction between the One-All, All-One, and Unified 
starts with a prior distinction that he makes between the ‘determined One’ and 


72 Compare this with Van Riel (2001a)'s view of the Limit as the first ‘henad’, with the other 
henads as ‘modalities’ or instantiations of the Limit. Cf. our discussion of the henads for 
Damascius in p. 148-151. 

73 Adapted from Van Riel (2002)'s diagram in p. 209. Certain details from his diagram are 
amended: I have made his first ëv the ‘undetermined One'—since, as will be shown, 
Damascius equates this to the One before it produces the All-One (and becomes the 'One- 
All’) and the Unified. I also do not focus on the internal triad, ‘being, life, intelligible- 
intellect (vot¢ voyntév), within the Unified, as in his diagram (as I understand it), but 
just focus on the three main principles—Being (as voytov), Life (as vontov—voepdv), and 
Intellect (as voüc). My arrow between the Unified and ‘Being’ is supposed to be an equa- 
tion: i.e. ‘Being’ before it becomes differentiated, when Intellect emerges. 
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the ‘undetermined One’. This latter division arises when one attempts to indi- 
cate the source of all things in relation to the One: one can consider the One 
either alongside ‘all things’, and in that sense determine it, or one can consider 
the One apart from ‘all things’, and in that sense not determine it. Our concepts 
(£vvota) then come into play insofar as, when we attach a causal role to the 
One, we are using concepts that only come to be on the level of the effects. In 
a certain respect, our concepts then fail to attain to the One. Damascius has to 
account for this in describing the One's causality: i.e. considering the One in its 
causality, thus ‘determined’, or by itself apart from its causality, thus ‘undeter- 
mined’. This forms the backdrop for Damascius’ introduction of the transition 
from the One by itself (as tò póvov £v) to the Unified in the causal chain. 

The discussion for the ‘determined One’ in De Princ. 1, 94-98 comes after 
Damascius clarifies in what sense the One is to be identified as ‘all things’ (tà 
mévta) in De Princ. 1, 89-94. As we saw there, this claim is denied in a literal 
sense, if that means asserting plurality in the One. Yet in a second, conceptual 
sense, insofar as the One is the first cause of all things, it is itself tà m&vta. But 
as Damascius repeats in different places, the relation between cause and effect 
occurs at the level of differentiation:^* when we get to the One, or entities that 
exist in the mode of unity (xoà tò ëv), such a relation does not obtain. So while 
Damascius uses the second, conceptual sense to say that the One is tà návta 
in De Princ. 1,94, it is not clear whether this means the One itself or rather 
the Unified—since the Unified is both one and plurality together, and conse- 
quently the first proximate cause of unity juxtaposed with 'all things' in their 
differentiated state. Thus in conceptualizing the One, is it the One indicated 
specifically in the sense of its unity, or also as potentially ‘all things'?7 Or is it 
neither of these if the One is ‘beyond thought, as one finds in the Parmenides’ 
first hypothesis?”6 

The answer, it turns out, involves both. In a rather complex passage, 
Damascius begins by distinguishing two conceptions for the One: 

— (Cr) That which is ‘at hand’ (vj npóyetpoc £vvoto) and corresponds with the 

‘One’ at hand (xà mpoysípo évi); and, 


74 See e.g. DP1, 90,16 ff. 

75 The issue with ‘concepts’ in Damascius' discussion is not simply an epistemological 
one: the different levels of concepts, ennoiai, also map onto different ‘levels’ or principles 
in the realm of the One. Thus, Damascius' discussion of concepts in a metaphysical trea- 
tise is not just one that reflects the soul’s mode of knowledge alone, but the talk of ‘con- 
cepts’ provide a meaningful way to talk about causality within and from the One—and 
ultimately the first principle. 

76 Plato, Parm. 142a3-4. 
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— (C2) that which is incommensurable’, or what has no common measure (tod 

KOVMMETPOV Tals NuETEpats Evvotatc), with the absolute ‘One’ in itself.”” 

For (C2), the reason for incommensurability with the absolute One is that we 
do not have any concept that captures its absolute simplicity: our concepts 
only pertain to other, non-simple objects.’® Since the objects we conceive exist 
in distinction, while the One is before all distinction, our concept for the One 
fails to attain to it. Nevertheless, even with this caveat, when we juxtapose (C2) 
with (C7), this ends up implying distinction for the One in itself. So in what 
sense (C2) is undetermined next to (C7) needs to be refined. 

Damascius then restarts the question by considering the One, or also the 
Good,” as a particular ‘one’ among the Forms.8° Damascius does not immedi- 
ately state why we should think this, although he may be considering the One 
as like a Form encompassing the Forms. Construed this way, this kind of ‘One’ 
then implies opposites, like the Sophist’s ‘Great Kinds’ (uéyiota yévn) of 'same- 
ness’ and ‘difference’, and ‘motion’ and ‘rest’, reducible to ‘one’ and ‘many’.*! As 


77  DP1 9413-316: ‘After these things, it is worth seeking in what way the concept of the deter- 
mined "One", which is manifested beforehand, differs, and (the undetermined knowl- 
edge) of this [One] of which we speak, that which is incommensurable to our concepts. 
For if the concept at hand is true of the One at hand—since [the concept at hand] is 
determinative of other realities—it is clear that it will not be applied to the “One” which 
is undetermined. (¿ri todtots krov CntH EWG, öny Stagepet tod Stweicpevov évòç Y) Mpopatvo- 
pévy Évvoto,, xal todtov of népi Aéyopev, TOD douppetpov Tals vj uevépouc evvotatc, *** 9j medyel- 
poc Evvoia TH Mpoxetow evi eraAryPevel, ý Slwelopevy cv HAAwV pony uo, 850v we &xetvo 
TH AStopiotw Evi odx Epappdget.) (Following Westerink-Combés’ suggestion to insert for the 
lacuna: ... (7j &ðrópiotoç yv@atc. el yàp). ...). 

78 | DP 1, 9415-38. See also 961-2, where Damascius specifies: ‘For the determined concept 
concerns a reality (np&ypatoç) which is determined’ (y yàp Siwercpevy ëvvora tod Õrwpiopé- 
vou ¿oti npáæypaTtos.) 

79 DP1, 9422-9543: ‘In addition, the Good seemed to be the very First, since nothing can be 
greater than it, so that it can indeed be the principle of all things. And because of this, 
our concepts lead us to identify the One and the Good’. (xai yàp tàyaðòv newtictov £8o- 
Eev elvat, Sóti pydev adto xpeittov elvat Suvatdv, Bote xal toto doy THY åndvtwv' xai Sic 
TodTO elc TADTOV piv dyovaw at Evvolat TO Ev xai tàyaðóv.) Cf. Damascius' In Phd. I, 516,2-16, 
where Damascius argues that the concepts ‘one’ and ‘good’ indicate distinct meanings, 
even though both pertain to the same entity (rather unlike Proclus, ET Prop. 13, which 
establishes the identity of the two concepts, regardless of any potential distinction.). On 
this identification, see Steel (1991). 

80 DP 1, 951-3: ‘Yet how is the First in distinction and opposition? And how is the First a 
Form? For a particular ‘One’ is the One and Good which belongs to the many Forms. (xoi 
TH £v Otopio ui xal dvtBiaipécet TÒ MEAToVv; MAS Sé Eldoc Tò MPATOV; Ev ydp TL TOV MOAAAY 
elddv TO Ev xal TO &yaðóv.) 

81 See for instance Plato, Soph. 244e-245a, 251a-b, where the Stranger admits that being as 
a whole, if it implies parts, cannot simply be ‘one’ but also ‘many’, and vice versa. On the 
péyiota yévn, see 257b, 258e-259a. 
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in the Sophist for sameness and difference, as well as the Parmenides’ second 
hypothesis, Damascius says that the opposites in this group participate in each 
other? while each pair is characterized by a greater and lesser term. Altogeth- 
er the opposites' coordination implies unity, where they exist within the same 
order (£v ópotayeî), in turn implying that they are characterized by unity.53 

Up to this point, this only describes the attributes of Being for a standard 
Neoplatonic interpretation, given the reference to the second hypothesis. In 
one way distinguishing the 'One' as a principle from the 'one' as a predicate 
of Being should be straightforward, coming from Proclus and previous Neo- 
platonists. However since opposition characterizes the 'One' that pertains 
to Being, one may think that the 'One' as principle, i.e. (C2), is also charac- 
terized in its subsistence by opposition. As we next see, Damascius makes a 
distinction between these two kinds of ‘opposition’. Damascius first states 
that the ‘One’ characterized by opposites implies that ‘one’ and ‘many’ are 
in each other:$^ 


Therefore it is not the principle, because the many (tà xoAA&) have been 
unified by this ‘One’. But that by which the many have been unified, the 
latter is the ‘One’. And that which is in them [scil. the many] is partici- 
pated, while that which is by subsistence (xa0’ Urapétv) and from itself is 
before the many. Thus it is before all things (196 t&v mévtwv), and there- 
fore this 'One' is the principle of all things. For if the many are opposed to 
[this One], it is in no way as belonging exactly to the same order, but as 
the effects are related to the cause. 

Besides which, if that which brings together (cuvwywyév) all things is 
the One—for what is characteristic (ov) of it is [being] a producer of 
unity (£vorotóv) and cause of the mixture—and [if] being a producer of 
unity (£vorotóv) and what brings together (cvveryo»yóv) is higher than all 
things and more elevated than that which is brought together (cvvayo- 
pévwv) and made one (&vonotovu£vov), then it is clear that the One is the 
principle of all things, that it has been contra-distinguished in relation to 
all things, just as the cause is in relation to the effects. And it is this that 
we make known as ‘One’. 

DP 1, 9510-23 


82 DP 1, 95,9—-11; Damascius explicitly references the Parmenides’ second hypothesis in this 
passage. 

83 DPI, 95,7-8. 

84  DPr,95,8-10. 
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ox dpa doy, StOTL TH Evi TOUT VWTAL Th MOAAG, KAG’ 8 SE TH noXXd Yjvocot, 
todto £v: xoi TÒ Lev ev adtots petexdpevov, TO dE xa UnapEw xal eg’ exvtod 
TPO TAV TOAABV: TPO THY TAVTWV dpa dy APA cv NAVTWV TOOTO TO £v. ei 
yoo oul AVTİXEITAL AÙT TÀ TOAAQ, KAN’ OUTIL ye WS OMOTAYH, WÇ TÀ altiata dé 
TEPOS TO aitov. 

xwpis dé todtwv, el TO návtTwv ovvaywyóv ¿oTi TO EV (Irov yàp adtod TO 
&vortotóv xoi THS piEews attiov), TÒ 8& &vortotóv xal cUVaYWYov TAY TÅVTWY TPE- 
abdtepov ¿oTi xal bmEPTEpOV TAY cuvoryouévov XAL EVOTIOLOULEVWV, PAvEPOV 
STL TO Ev ¿oTi y] doy TOV TdvTWV, STEP avTLSINPYHTAL Trpoc návtTa, cx aťtıov 
(mp d¢) cà aitatd, xai todTd otw 8 yvwpitopev we Ev. 


Damascius gives two reasons for why the One-proper (C2) is the cause of the 
unity of the opposites—implicitly pertaining to the ‘One at hand’ (Cr): first, by 
not belonging to the same order of opposites as a cause, and second, by having 
its unique character as a producer of unity (évomotov). The first case revives 
the argument from De Princ. 1, 1-2, where Damascius' condition for something 
to be a principle (dpyy) is that it must be prior to, and not with, the things it 
explains or brings about. Damascius there included the relation of cause and 
effect among cases where the principle is ‘with’ its effect, rather than prior. As 
a result, any entity that implies opposition, even as a cause, cannot be a prin- 
ciple. However in this case Damascius modifies the criterion: to be a principle 
means to transcend the opposites within a given order (ouotwyet), even if it is 
a cause of those entities that exist in opposition. Damascius’ concern for the 
kind of principle here is not that it transcends the opposition between cause 
and effect—as we saw in De Princ. 1, 1-2—but only that it transcends opposi- 
tion within the effects, insofar as they have unity as a received property. The 
One can then be considered a principle in this specific sense, as a cause, in 
contrast to the Ineffable which, as a principle, transcends the opposition of 
cause and effect.55 

This construal of the One echoes Proclus' formulation in ET Prop. 5, where 
the One is prior as a cause by uniting the opposed entities, plurality and uni- 
ty. In this, Proclus generally follows the Philebus’ model of the ‘Cause’ which 
unites the Limit and Unlimited in the Mixed—which Damascius also refer- 
ences, above, when he describes the One as ‘cause of the mixture’ (tij¢ piče- 
wç attiov). Also following Proclus,8° Damascius further adds that the One is 
what ‘brings together’ (cuvorywyov) all things, which he connects with the One 


85 By implication the One, as Damascius concluded in DP 1, 4. 
86 See ET Prop. 13, 14,32; cf. Westerink-Combes' note n. 2 (p. 165) in DP 1, 95,12. 
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being a producer of unity (&vonotóv). So far, like Proclus, Damascius sees the 
Philebus’ model of causality as essential to explain how the One is the cause 
of all things. 

At the same time, Damascius changes the interpretation of the ‘Cause’ 
from the Philebus, particularly in how the Cause relates to the Limit and Un- 
limited.” For Damascius, the Mixture is equated with ‘all things’, yet if the 
One is synonymous with ‘all things’, in addition to being the Philebus’ Cause, 
then it would also need to anticipate the Limit and Unlimited which make 
up ‘all things’. For Proclus, this is not the case, at least explicitly: true, the 
Limit and Unlimited are called ‘manifestations’ (éugdcets) of the One, and 
therefore henads,?8 but the One does not imply or pre-contain the different 
characters that distinguish the two. Damascius makes this inference explic- 
it, starting when he gives his exegesis of the four 'kinds' in the Philebus— 
namely the ‘Cause’, ‘Limit’, ‘Unlimited’, and ‘Mixed’—and the One's relation 
to these: 


What then? Does the One not bring together (cvvcyet) all things, and 
does not Socrates in the Philebus make it a cause of the mixture? Certain- 
ly, but he does so by putting it forward as one unique character (iðiwpa) 
according to unity, as both what brings together (cuvaywydv) and what 
makes unity (&vorotóv). For there was need of this [unique character] 
for those things,?? since the Limit was ‘one’, the Unlimited ‘one’, and the 
Mixed ‘one’. Indeed, it is necessary that that entity is not cause of the mix- 
ture only, as it appears to be called, but also of the elements. 
DP 1, 9610-16 


tt oby; où cuvctyet cà ndvra xal THs lEEws exetvo aitidtat 6 £v G0] Bo. Zw- 
XPATNS; Tdvtws SHTOV, AAAA KATA TO Ev uóvov iðiwpa adT MOOBAAADEVOS TO 
ovuvaywydv Te xal &vorotóv: toutou yàp éxetvorg £Betro, érel xal tò mépotc Ev Hv 
xal TO &retpov Ev, Kat TO LUCToV £v: xai où Set the plEEws póvng alttiov &xetvo ws 
Soxel AéyecOot, dO Kal TAY OTOLYElwV. 


87  Damascius’ interpretation of the Philebus framework of principles, it should be noted, is 
a radical re-appropriation from previous Neoplatonists. On this in general see Van Riel 
(2002). 

88 Proclus, PT 111.9, 36,10—-19; cf. discussion in p. 211-212. 

89 The reference behind this demonstrative pronoun is not clear, but it seems Damascius 
refers to the properties of cuvaywyév and &vorotóv. The idea seems to be that unity, as 
the ‘Cause’, needs to account for these two properties of producing unity and ‘bringing 
together’. 
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In calling the Limit, Unlimited, and Mixed ‘one’, Damascius is likely referring 
to passages in the Philebus where Socrates calls these three kinds ‘unities’, 
while he also describes them as forms.?? More proximately Damascius con- 
nects this exegesis with a previous discussion which considers the ‘One’ as a 
genus or form;?! which implicitly refers back to the ‘determined One’ (C7). In 
that case Damascius says that each ‘one’ does not have the same function as 
just a ‘one-producer’ (évorotdv), as he earlier calls the One, but rather each is 
named according to its respective effect: e.g. as a 'plurality-producer' (r0o- 
notò), 'beauty-producer' (xoAonotóv), ‘whole-producer’ (6Aorot6v), and so on.9? 
As a result, while the One is simple in itself, when considered as the producer 
of items that have different names, the One is then named by the respective 
attribute that it produces.% 

In the Philebus exegesis, above, Damascius connects this discussion with the 
Limit being ‘one’, the Unlimited being ‘one’, and the Mixed being ‘one’: in other 
words the One produces as ‘Limit’, as ‘Unlimited’, and as ‘Mixed’ or mixture. 
This is likely why Damascius adds that the One should be the cause not only of 
the ‘mixture’ but also the elements—in other words, the immanent properties, 
‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’, within the mixture. While not explicit here, Damascius 
later mentions in De Princ. 1, 106, that Plato implicitly leaves out a distinction 
between ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’ as elements in the Mixed (pxtov) compared 
to the principles before the Mixed.?^ This gives him justification to posit a 
cause of the combination of the Mixed—that is, the ‘formula’ that results in the 
mixed compounds, as well as the ‘elements’ within each compound. 

What this means exactly is elaborated on the next page, when Damascius 
returns to the question of the identity between the 'elements' in the Mixed and 
the Limit and Unlimited themselves prior to the Mixed: 


9o E.g. Plato, Phil. 16d1-2. 

91  DPi, 95,23-96,1: ‘Yet is there not another “one”, for example that which is so-called as a 
genus? It must be mentioned that, on the one hand, we make known "one" in the sense of 
a genus, as being a certain thing among all things, just as the many are this certain thing 
[scil. *one"] (I call Form), as well as good and beautiful’. (420 8& odSév éotw £y, olov tò óc 
yévos Aeyópevov; Y) Oyteov Ott TÒ Mev WS yévoc Ev Yvopltopev we xi TAV TAVTWV ÖV, WC tà TOAAA 
tl, A€yw TO &lBoc, xai &yaðòv xal xo Óv.) 

92 In this respect Damascius may be thinking of the henads from Proclus, where each pro- 
duces according to its unique character. Support for this might be found in DP 1, 9542, 
with the ‘One’ (Cr) there being called ‘participated’ (uexexópevov). However this judgment 
is tentative: henads are not specified, and the context does not make it explicitly clear 
if Damascius means ‘one’ in a predicated sense, or ‘one’ as a self-subsistent principle of 
unity—or if he conflates the two, as he is likely doing here. 

93 DP1,96,1-9. 

94 — DP1,10614-38. Cf. Van Riel (2002) 216. 
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Regarding these things, the cause of the Mixed was the cause of the to- 
tality, and not just of the mixture, which that which is only one (tò pó- 
vov ëv) seems to make. But rather, neither does mixture nor that which 
brings together (cuvaywyov) belong to the One, but it is indeed unity that 
pertains to the One-only, while [there is a] cause pertaining to mixture, 
bringing-together, unification (E€vwcews),9> and differentiation (Staxpice- 
wç). For mixture is in both [causes],9° and bringing-together, common- 
ality (xowwvia), and all that which is such is a certain combination (cv- 
vaupótepov) of the two, and not unity-only or differentiation-only: for the 
latter is without coordination, while the former is without plurality. For 
unification (£voctc) means ‘One’ and a trace of ‘One’ (&vóc tyvoc),9” for 
which reason it proceeds from that which is one-only, just as differen- 
tiation proceeds from that which is plurality-only (uóvou mAn8ous), and 
commonality [proceeds] from that which is both a unity-maker (£vo- 
motod) and plurality-maker (179000100), which is before both [of these]. 
DP1, 97,9-20 


mpóc dé TOÚTOIÇ TÒ TOD puocro0 altiov Tod navtòç HV altiov xal od uóvric Tfjc 
ut€ews, 8 Soxet noret TO póvov £v: UaAAOv 8£ o08£ Y uiEtc ToD évòç o08£ H cv- 
vaywyy, AAAA tod Evdg uóvou TÓ ye Ev, TO OE THS uiEem xol covaywyfs xal cfc 
EVMTEWS xoi THS Staxpicews attiov. Y yàp LiELs £v diipoty, xal ý covaywyy xal 
Y] xovwvia xod Mav 6 xt TOLOOTOV cuvotupórepóv TÍ ECTLV, OD MOVOV Evwotc, OVdE 
póvov dtaxptatc: ort) yàp dotvtaxtos, exetvy dé dnAnbuvtos. Y yap Evwos Ev 
BovAetau elvat xot Evdg brvoc, 816 xal dad pdvov mpdetat tod £vàc Óvxoc, WamTEP 
ý Stdxptats ard póvov Tod TAHIL, 1| SE xoivwvia dd TOD dra xal EvoTtoLod xoi 
T3 gortotot, 6 ott TPO duupotv. 


95  Iusethe translation, ‘unification, cautiously here: £voctc does not mean being made one, 
or undergoing unity, but rather an activity or process of unity. So in this sense it would be 
analogous to being a &vonotóv. 

96 Itake it Damascius here means the latter ‘two’ entities, i.e. unity (Évoctc) and differ- 
entiation (8t&xpieic). That ‘mixture’ is ‘in’ both unity and differentiation, I would also 
interpret as mixture involves both elements/entities—not that mixture is in each entity, 
separately—since the argument seems to rely on this notion, namely ‘mixture’ implies 
the entities to be mixed. 

97 ‘Trace’ (tyvoc) usually indicates an external effect, like an imprint, from a separate cause, 
as with the ‘traces of the Forms’ found in matter, or as here, ‘trace of the One’ in Plotinus 
to indicate the presence of unity, as an effect, pointing back to the One (for cases of Soul's 
trace in matter, e.g., see Plotinus, Enn. Iv.4.18, esp. lines 1-9, 31; Enn. V1.4.15, esp. line 15). 
Cf. Proclus, De Decem Dub. 64,10 (soul referenced as having ‘hidden trace of the One’); 5,8 
(‘one of providence imparts unity as ‘trace’ of it). Cf. Van Riel (2011), esp. 194-195, on the 
One's/henads' 'trace' in matter. 
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Damascius breaks from most traditional interpretations of the ‘cause’ from 
the Philebus, particularly those like Proclus’ which straightforwardly iden- 
tify the One with the ‘cause of the mixture’. One sees this in the initial for- 
mulation of the traditional position, with the One as the cause of the mix- 
ture and ‘all’, before he starts his own interpretation after paAAov dé in line 
g7,10.98 Damascius emphasizes that the effect of the One is simply oneness, 
and instead the characters of ‘bringing-together’ and mixture belong to an- 
other principle which contains both unity and differentiation within itself— 
implicitly the ‘Unified’, as we saw earlier in De Princ. 1, 3-4. One can see 
Damascius here employing a strict view of causal synonymy between cause 
and effect: the effect of tò póvov €v can only be unity, and in turn the cause of 
the mixed (tò pıxtòv) must also be ‘mixed’ in its character,?? that is in having 
both unity and plurality in itself. Because the mixture contains both unity 
and plurality, Damascius posits respective causes for these that are unity- 
only and plurality-only. If we recall Damascius' earlier statement that the 
‘cause’ of the mixture should also be the cause of the elements, we may see 
that premise implicitly affirmed in the final line: the cause of the mixture, 
which proceeds from both causes of unity and plurality, is ‘before both'—i.e. 
before unity and plurality, as elements. 

One can see this interpretation borne out in Damascius' Philebus Commen- 
tary, when Damascius responds to Proclus' account of Being which has its ele- 
ments come from two separate causes—the Limit and Unlimited. Damascius 
responds that the elements must be pre-contained in one cause, rather than 
two, for the generation of the Mixed, or Being: 


It is better to regard, on the one hand, the two principles [scil. the Limit 
and Unlimited] as whole orders (8Aovc Staxdcpouc) that are simpler than 
the Mixed, while in the first Mixed (or rather in the cause of the Mixed) 
to bring the elements to existence together (or rather the causes of the 
elements) which are secondary after the principles, and [since they are] 
in the Mixed itself, they are inferior to the Mixed, just as everywhere the 
elements are inferior to that of which they are elements. For the same 
also holds for the causes. 
In Phil. 104,5-10 


98 . Damascius typically uses this construction in commentaries like the Phaedo Commentary, 
after he summarizes one position, such as Proclus' position. 

99 Noticeably, however, Damascius always uses pits and not uoccóv—implying ‘mixture’ as 
an activity, on the side of the cause, not ‘mixed’ as an effect. 
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&uewvov de tag u£v 800 dipyác wç SAoug voety Staxdapous tod pixtobd amAovaTE- 
pouc, EV OE TA uocc TOWTW (oXov ÕÈ TH aitiw Tod utxtod) cuvugiotdvat TH 
atotyeta (UaAAov 8& cà atin THY OTOLYElwv) ÕEÚTEPA ÖVTA LETH TAÇ does EV 
AUTH TH ucc Katadeeotepa tod pinctob, Womep amavtayod TÀ exotyeto tod 
atotyetwtod: obtw yap dy xod el vv aitiwv evel. 


Damascius appears to have in mind a kind of duplication between the level of 
principles and the level of the effects: on the one hand, the Limit and Unlimit- 
ed must pre-exist the Mixed, insofar as the two principles are simpler, but the 
Mixed must ‘bring to existence’ the two elements together within itself. In this 
sense, the ‘first’ Mixed cannot simply be the sum of the Limit and Unlimited 
added together, but it must rather be a principle that implies both Limit and 
Unlimited within itself. Another way to put it would be that the ‘formula’ for all 
mixed entities must pre-exist the actual mixture of the distinct elements that 
make up that mixture.10° 

This would then lead to the following picture for Damascius’ interpretation 
of the Philebus for the relation of the ‘elements’ and the principles of the Limit 
and Unlimited for the Mixed, or Being (tò öv): 


[o] Cause (of the Limit/ 
Unlimited) 
[1] Limit [2 
(principle) 


Unlimited 
principle) 


[3] First Mixed’ / ‘Cause of the Mixed’ 
(viathe — i (pre-contains combination (via the 
First Mixed) : of ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’) t First Mixed) 


[4] Limit [5] Unlimited 
(element) (element) 


principle 


(all subsequent instantiations 
of the Mixed) 


100 Here Proclus' proof (ET Prop. 69) for the existence of the whole-before-parts is apt, 
insofar as it is the unparticipated cause of every instantiation of a whole-of-parts. Cf. 
p. 106-107. 
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This picture can be confirmed if we look later in the Commentary, when 
Damascius asks whether differentiation results in the intelligible world or be- 
low it, since Being is characterized by unity. Damascius then opts for the for- 
mer option with his position succinctly stated: 


We say that it would be better to make the One the ‘Cause’ of all things 
(xévtwv), and the Limit of unification (£vocecc), the Unlimited of dif- 
ferentiation (Staxpicews), and the Mixed (td pıxtòv) of what participates 
in both. 

In Phil. 108,4-5 


Hv 8£ dv diuetvov Td Lev Ev Mévtw aitiov motety, Evwcews ÕÈ Td MEPAC, StaxploE- 
WÇ ÕÈ TÒ drtetpov, TOÔ SE METÉXOVTOÇ dUotY TO LIKTOV. 


With the previous passage in mind, Damascius here calls the Mixed a cause 
of ‘what participates in both’: in this respect the Mixed is a cause of entities 
that have the combination of (4) and (5). This would correlate with our de- 
scription of the Unified in the last section as both 'one' and plurality together, 
while here the Mixed has the combination of ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’ together 
(ultimately Damascius' interpretation of the Philebus' Mixed is linked with 
the Unified). Also noteworthy is Damascius calling the One—without call- 
ing it either ‘determined’ or ‘undetermined’ here—the cause of ‘all things’, 
which appears to encompass all three other categories of Limit, Unlimited, 
and Mixed. 

On the face of it this does not sound different from Proclus’ framework, 
where Being fills the position of the Philebus’ Mixed, since Being also contains 
the elements of ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’ together, and all beings which con- 
tain the ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’ derive from Being-itself.!?! What is different in 
Damascius' presentation is that the Mixed, or Unified, is not simply an effect 
of the combination—as in Proclus' account— but it is also a principle of the 
combination of ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’ in all lower beings. Whereas in Proclus 
all beings are derived from, and separately participate in, two principles—the 
Limit and Unlimited!°?—in Damascius all beings which contain ‘limit’ and 
‘unlimited’ as elements are derived from one principle, the Unified, which con- 
tains the Limit and Unlimited together. It is only in the resulting derivations 
from the Unified that there is a progressive separation between the elements 


101 Proclus, ET Prop. 89. 
102 Proclus, ET Prop. 9o. 
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of ‘limit’ (4) and ‘unlimited’ (5). Insofar as the Unified is such a cause in this 
respect, rather than just the effect of combination, Damascius shifts away from 
Proclus’ interpretation of the Philebus.1 

Going back to the distinction between the ‘undetermined One’ and 'de- 
termined One' in De Princ. 1, 97-98, Damascius ultimately re-appropriates 
the Philebus' framework within his interpretation of principles. The 'undeter- 
mined One' then fills the role of the ‘Cause’ prior to the three principles, Limit, 
Unlimited, and Mixture/Unified: 


Further now, if someone were also to call this One that which is before all 
things by the difficulty of its proper name (for there is neither a unique 
character concerning it, nor in it), nevertheless in the same way it will 
differ from the determined One (C7). For the latter unites the determined 
entities, not eliminating their determined state, nor erasing their circum- 
scription. Accordingly those things [scil. the determined entities] remain 
such as they are, thereafter they are united in such ways in relation to 
each other. By contrast, the One before all things (npo mévtwv), if indeed 
it is even ‘One’, gives off unity (évdtSwaw £voctv) which is before every cir- 
cumscription (neptypapĝs), and even the same [unity] is not determined 
in relation to the others (xà Aq), but is, as it were, the undifferentiated 
root (Giov &dtdxprtov) of every existence of each. 
DP I, 97,121-98,4 


103 Pace Van Riel (2002) 217, n. 82, where he sees Damascius re-summarizing Proclus’ position 
in the Philebus Commentary. However in light of the context of In Phil. 104, above, this 
is not so apparent. Further Van Riel (in Damascius (2008) 33, n. 4) says that Damascius 
changes his view in the De Principiis about the cause of differentiation, that it is the ‘All- 
One’ (n&vxa £v) rather than the Unlimited. Yet Damascius uses the Philebus framework in 
the DP as a bridge to his own framework for the One-All/All-One/Unified. Furthermore, 
Westerink-Combés in DP 1, 97, n. 4, assert a correlation between DP 1, 97,9-20 and In 
Phil. 108,4—5: as in our interpretation, they correlate DP's ‘One-only’ (uóvov £v) to In Phil.’s 
‘Cause of all things’; the £vortotóv (unity-producer) and mAyforotdv (plurality-producer) to 
In Phils Limit and Unlimited; and the Mixed, as cause of what participates both union 
and distinction. Significant for Westerink-Combés' interpretation is the sense of what 
participates ‘both’ unity and differentiation in In Phil. 108,5: T00 8€ wetéxovtog duqoty TO 
pxtóv. Westerink-Combés understand the ‘elements’ in the produced mixture which par- 
ticipate ‘both’ unity and plurality. By contrast, Van Riel’s (apparently Proclean) interpre- 
tation suggests that the Mixed itself is that which participates unity and plurality, as well 
as whatever the Mixed causes in turn. Van Riel, however, does not mention Westerink- 
Combés' interpretation of the ‘One-only’ (tò uóvov £v) as the Philebean ‘Cause’ in 1, 97, 
which they distinguish from the £vonoióv as analogous to the Philebus’ Limit (see e.g. the 
diagrams in Van Riel (2002) 216—217). 
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ett Tolvuv el xoti ToOTO xaxAol TIG EV TO TPO návtwv ropi Tod iSiov óvópaTtoç 
(obdev yap en’ &xetvou (tov ovdE Ev &xelvo), AAN öuwç Stoicet Tod Stwpicpevou 
évdc. toto pèv yàp evier cà Stwpicpeva, où cvyyeov adtay Tov Stopiapdv ovdE 
amarelpov tas neprypapåç: toryapoby exetva, ol gott ÉVOVTA, Emerta OŬTWÇ 
EvodTat MOG AAANAa TO SE Td návtwv £v, cinep xod £v, MEO morc meprypa- 
OAS odoav evdidwow Evwaty, xai oddé tabtyy Pd Th HAAG Srwpiouévny, GAN’ 
olov pičav ddidxprtov NATING THs Exchotov ómoctácsoc. 


In the previous discussion, Damascius brought in the Philebus model of the 
four principles while distinguishing the determined One from the undeter- 
mined One, where the different senses in which the One is determined (C7) 
were subsumed under the three principles of the 'unity-maker' (£voroióv)/Lim- 
it, ‘plurality-maker’ (r2x9onotóv)/Unlimited, and the ‘Mixture’ (ui&c) of both 
(i.e. the Unified). Damascius calls all three ‘one’ in distinct senses, and in the 
passage above we get the criteria for what ties them together in being called 
‘one’: the ‘one’ in this sense preserves ‘circumscription’ and ‘determination’ for 
each particular entity, in other words the unity of the kinds such as the good, 
beautiful, etc. The undetermined One (C2) only produces unity, as seen above, 
although Damascius uses évd{Swotv (‘giving forth’ or ‘giving in’) for the latter, 
rather than the stronger verb, &vorotóv (unity-producer), that is juxtaposed 
with the producer of plurality (AySomotdv). Whereas the latter is tied with the 
kind of unity found in the Mixture, Damascius defines this sense of the 'One' 
as a detached, ‘undetermined root’ (Giov), which suggests that it grounds the 
&vortotóv, TANPomotdv, and ptétc. 

This, however, raises a question about the ontological status of the 'unde- 
termined One’: in what sense does it cause or ‘ground’ the &vortotóv, v0 onotóv, 
and the pié¢? Because the One here is said to be ‘before all things’ (ed t&v nå- 
vtwv), and implicitly not ‘all things, or synonymous with all things, this would 
run counter to Damascius’ earlier emphasis that the One causes all things by 
being synonymous with ‘all things’ in itself. The latter suggests, at this point, 
that Damascius has in mind the ‘One’ as determined into the three principles 
of the évorotdv, rx8onotóv, and the pikis. Consequently, we are left with three 
possible ways that one could interpret the ‘undetermined One’: either (a), in 
a nominalistic way, as an undetermined concept before it is analyzed into the 
three determined principles; or (5), as standing in for the Ineffable itself, which 
has no causal relation to the ‘determined One; i.e. the three principles; or (c), 
as an intermediate stage of the One in itself before it distinguishes itself into 
the three distinct principles. 

We should investigate these three options in the next section, where (c) is 
ultimately how Damascius should be understood in this context. Once more 
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Damascius’ causal framework, which we saw in Chapter 3, is a crucial fac- 
tor: just as Being acts on and distinguishes itself in causing Intellect, in the 
same way the One as undetermined acts on and distinguishes itself as ‘One- 
All’ (i.e. vototov) in deriving the 'All-One' (i.e. tAnSoro1dv) and the Unified (i.e. 
pikig) from itself. 


52.2 The One Distinguished as Remaining, Procession, Reversion xacá 
avadhoyiav 

How we are to understand the relation between the ‘undetermined One’ and 
the three principles is brought out in De Princ. 1, 126-130, where Damascius 
concludes a series of aporetic questions on the One’s relation to the procession 
of ‘all things’ (xà m&vtx) from it—both the henads, Being, matter, and so on.!04 
In De Princ. 1, 126-128, Damascius again raises the difficulty of how the One can 
beunderstood as the cause of all things in light of its simplicity. Taken from the 
One's perspective, terms like ‘cause’ or ‘caused’ cannot be ascribed to it, much 
less any denomination, as we have already seen with the ‘undetermined One’. 
From the side of the effects, however, we run into another aporia: if all things 
still receive their existence from the One, does that not suggest some form of 
distinction in the One— i.e. with the One counter-distinguished as a cause? It 
is with this difficulty in mind that Damascius considers another way to under- 
stand the One from the side of the effects by way of analogous predication in 
De Princ. 1, 129-130—where we may better understand Damascius' 'undeter- 
mined One’ in light of options (a)-(c).105 

But first we should look more closely at the difficulty raised in 126—128, espe- 
cially brought forward in this passage: 


If then the second is distinguished from the first, it is entirely the case 
that the first is distinguished from the second: for that which is differ- 
entiated is differentiated from what is differentiated (tò 8toxpwópevov 
Staxptvopevov Staxptvetat). But if this is so, either it is from the second, 


104 DP1, 991-12644. 

105 One may note a parallel here in the structure of argumentation to Plotinus' Enn. v1.8.7— 
22, where Plotinus defends the origination of self-determination (to &e' yyiv) in the 
One—i.e. when Plotinus initially uses negative predication in v1.8.7-12, in speaking of 
the One in a literal way, while in v1.8.3 allows for metaphorical terms to be predicated 
of the One when departing from ‘speaking correctly’ (op9a@c¢ elpytat) for the sake of ‘per- 
suasion': cf. discussion in p. 38-40. Here also we find Damascius following a similar line 
of thought: initially in denying procession or all causal language in the domain of the 
One, while from the domain of the effects, similarly to Plotinus’ ‘persuasion, Damascius 
permits analogical predication. 
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differentiating itself, and it has undergone differentiation (and how will 
the cause have been altered from the effect, so that it has then under- 
gone something? ); or it acquired this feature from itself, and in differen- 
tiating the second from itself, it is also what differentiates itself from the 
former—and how is that which is not even deemed to be a unity-maker 
(&vorotóv) able to differentiate? And generally how has it been distin- 
guished from the second, or also how has it been united (jjvwtat) to that 
which undergoes neither union nor distinction in relation to all things? 

But if it has not been distinguished, how is the one a cause, the other 
an effect? And how is it the case that the begotten is not entirely indis- 
tinguishable (dmapadAoxtet)6 from the begetter?!?7 Perhaps it is then 
safer to say (that) the first—as both without unification and differentia- 
tion, just as it is beyond unity and plurality— produces all things, as it was 
called beforehand, in an unlike mode, and it has been separated from all 
things and is within totality in another similar mode. 

DP 1,12719-128410 


ei Totvuv StexptOy TO SevtEpov ATÒ TOD MEWTOV, NAVTWG OTL xol TO TP~TOV ÕI- 
exp(Ov tod Sevtépov: TO yàp Staxptvdpevov Staxptvopevon Staxptvetat. AAN el 
TOÛTO, Y) ATÒ TOD SevtTEpov, Staxpivavtos EAVTO, MEMOVGE xal ADTO THY Sidxptaty, 
(xai TAÇ ATÒ Tod aitiatod To aitov HAAoiwtott [1:86]198 H 6xto0v mémovOsv;) rj 
ag’ Eavtod Écyev TOTO, xai Ev TH Staxptve TO SettEpov ag’ EavTOd xal ExVTO 
Staxptvew an’ exetvov,—xat mc oti Staxpitixdr 6 ye ovdE Evortoldv HElwoev 
eivai; TAs dé BAW Staxexpitat tod Sevtépov, Y) xod Hvwtat meds adtd ë ye mpóc 
Ovdev TOV TaVTWV Evwaty T] Sidxptaw omopévet; 

BAN’ el ur Staxexprtat, tc TÒ LEv altiov, TO 8& aitlatov; mg ÕÈ o0 TAVTN 
amaparraxtel mpóc TO yevvôv TÒ yevvwpevov; hrote obv &opadéotepov Aé- 
yet (ct) TÒ TPMTV &veu TE EvwoewS Kal vev Slaxpicews, de xal évòç xoi 


106 See Westerink-Combès’ note here (DP 1, 128, n. 1): ‘La verbe &ànapaddaxtety, qui ne se 
trouve qu'ici, ne parait dans aucun dictionnaire, et il serait facile de corriger par dxagóa- 
Aaxtov. Mais la formation est correcte (cf. àcoxccetv, dtapaxtety, et le nom ànapaMakia), et 
Damascius aime les néologismes’. Concerning &nrapaMakia, Liddell-Scott note the word's 
source in Stoic literature, Philodemus' On Signs (6,37), translating as 'indistinguishabil- 
ity, or 'unshakeable determination: Roughly following this ancestry, I use the former 
translation. 

107 Compare this with DP 1, 2,7-8, where the first principle is placed in the position of the 
‘begetter’ (yevýtopa) in contrast with the ‘begotten’ (yevvvgévroc). 

108 Agreeing with Westerink-Combeés' deletion, since it appears to be a repetition—although 
the question could also be: 'How is the cause altered in some way ... But the 'how' in the 
question already makes this apparent. 
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TANVoug Erexetvar dv, Td&VTA TAYE, WS mpócOev EloNTal, TOV ATULPvAOV tTpó- 
TOV, Kal TAVTWY KEXWPLOT OL xor TOW EVETTV TPÓTOV ETEDOV TOLODTOV. 


Inthe first paragraph, Damascius implicitly references the problem, which we saw 
in Chapter 3, of Being (i.e. the Unified) and its production of Intellect: there he ac- 
cepts that Being becomes differentiated in the process of producing, since causes 
act on themselves while acting on their effects, as Being makes itself intelligible in 
producing Intellect.!°9 This, however, is a problem for the One: if it produces the 
second principle after itself, specifically in a way which implies separation from 
it, then it will act on itself by producing itself as differentiated—in other words it 
will produce itself as a ‘one’ opposed to plurality." But if the One is the cause of 
unity, and is not characterized by differentiation or opposition, then what comes 
after it also cannot imply differentiation. 

Damascius’ answer in the second paragraph gives us an initial step toward 
addressing the difficulty. Damascius concedes that, despite there being no 
distinction between cause and effect in the One, some form of distinction 
is still present when we look at the One from the perspective of ‘all things’, 
i.e. its external effect. It is then ‘safer’ to maintain that the One produces ‘in 
an unlike mode’ (tov dcdugvaAov tpórov): the One may be grouped with its 
effect, ‘all things’, yet still ‘in another similar mode’ (tpdmov Etepov Totodtov). 
This balances both the One’s simplicity and its proximity to its differentiated 
effect. In this sense, Damascius so concludes, distinction does originate ‘from’, 
or ‘in’, the One, at the same time that a distinction also obtains between a 
‘first’ and a ‘second’ principle, i.e. the principles of unity (Evwcews, or implic- 
itly &vorotóv) and distinction (Staxpicews, or implicitly mAnfomotdv)."! Yet here 
Damascius qualifies that we are still dealing with ‘entirely undifferentiated’ 
principles (tv návty &dtopictwv): thus, as we saw with Proclus’ henads, the 
Sophist’s categories of sameness and difference (tadtotng xai Etepdtys) do not 
apply to these principles"? since they transcend the intelligible world, i.e. ‘all 


109 See DP 11,158,816. Cf. p. 126-127. 

110 This would make sense of lines 128,7-8, ‘the first—as both without unification (évawaews) 
and differentiation, just as it is beyond (&néxewa) unity and plurality ...’. 

111 DP 1, 12810-15: ‘Yet that from which distinction may begin, that which is transcendent, 
or has been coordinated, and generally [the first] and the second, will also begin from 
this. For ourselves, we say these things about those principles, wishing only to indicate 
something about principles which are entirely undetermined’. (ag’ ob 8) dv &pEHTAL (h) 
Stdxpiats, dnd tovtov xal tò eEnpnuevov T) cvvtetaypevov, xod BAcc TÒ mpótepov dpEecot xoi 
devtepov: ueis (Se) xod tadta nepi exetvwv Aéyopev evdelxvudbat xt uóvov PovAdpevot nepi cv 
T&vcty dtoplo cov.) 

112 DP1,128,17-20. 
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things’ (tà n&vca) in themselves. In a sense we are back to the initial prob- 
lem at the beginning: while Damascius grants that differentiation originates 
in the One—and while that implies that the One is distinguished into two 
principles—we cannot articulate in any meaningful way how the One is dis- 
tinguished into two. 

Soon afterward in De Princ. 1, 128-129, Damascius responds to this problem 
by positing ‘stages’ in the One: as the stages of remaining, procession, and re- 
version exist in differentiation for ‘all things’ (i.e. within the intelligible triad of 
Being, Life, and Intellect), so these three stages may be ascribed to the One ‘by 
analogy’ (xata d&vadoyiav): 


But if someone, as grasping in darkness, wishes to see these [stages ]!!? 
in the same way in those principles through analogy (xoà àvañoyiav)— 
not through indication (xoà £v8ei&w), but in a stronger way than that, 
according to the truth which is able to be indicated (évdetxvuc8at)—let 
(1) that [scil. the first] be analogous to the cause which remains; (2) 
[let] that which primarily (mpwtws) proceeds from [the first] [be anal- 
ogous] to procession and the principle of procession properly called 
(xvpiws); and (3) [let] the third principle from [the first] [be analogous] 
to the cause which reverts. And if we separate these same principles in 
the ways in which we consider them, then we will know that analogy 
will be fitting to them. Except that it should already be sought hence- 
forth whether what remains (tò uévov) is different from that which is 
established from the beginning as One-All (ëv navta), since the latter 
is not determined. Among the principles after it, which are three [in 
number], one may say that what remains is the first, since if these 
principles are entirely perfect and each is undetermined, something 
further may rather be indicated: (7) by remaining (xatà tò uévov) one 
thing further may be indicated, and (2) another by that which proceeds 
(xatà tò npotóv), and (3) another by that which reverts itself (xat& to 
ETTLOTOEPOLEVOV). 
DP 1, 129,1-16 


113 Westerink-Combés translate as ‘on voulait [...] apercevoir ces [trois] moments .... Rather 
than ‘moments’ I translate as ‘stages’, both in matching common terminology for the 
intelligible triad, and insofar as it enforces (I believe) the language of principles that 
Damascius later uses for the One-All, All-One, and Unified. Westerink-Combés' interpre- 
tation as ‘moments’ tends to imply a modal distinction, but as we will see, Damascius 
emphasizes a clearly distinct meaning and causal function for the All-One, as causing 
only distinctions, compared to the One-All, as causing only unity. 
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ei ÒE tig £0£Xot, WaTED Ev OXOTEL dpdooov, UWS xod Ev &xelvotc KATA Ava- 
Aoylav tata Gewpetv, ob natch evdettw, AAA xpeittóvwç T] xatà thv &v8et- 
xvvcbat Svvapevyy ANIEL, dvadoyeitw &xelvo MEV TH MEVOVTL aitiw, TO dé 
an’ abtod mpotov mowtws TH Mpotovtt xal doyovtt THs xupiw¢ mpoó8ou, TO dé 
tpltov dn’ adtod tH értotpéqovrt. ¿àv dé adta tadta Sactyawpeda ola civar 
brovoobuev, elcópue0o Ott meet adtots Y) àvañoyia: TA Ott xal evtedoev HOY 
Cytmtéov prote dAAO TO LEvov Tapa tò ¿E dpyfc Urtoxelevov Ev návta elvat 
todto yap obdev Eott Stwelcpevov. TV OE MET’ AVTO, TELAV Ovtwy, Elmol TIC diy 
MP@tov elvat TÒ uévov: el yap xal tata navteAñ xai ddidptatov Exec tov, AAN 
Hoy u&AXov dv tt evdetEarto: TÒ pèv natch Td uévov evdelEarto uA Xov, TO dE 
KATH TO MPOLdV, TO OE KATH TO EMIT TPEPO|LEVOV. 


Just before this passage Damascius denies that the three terms from the intel- 
ligible triad—i.e. remaining, procession, and reversion—apply to the One,"4 
since they imply differentiation." Thus while respecting that the One produc- 
es ‘in an unlike mode’—which denies the possibility for literal predication— 
Damascius here attempts to bridge the gap by permitting analogical predica- 
tion (xoà &vañoyiav). By doing so, this enables one to speak of the One as 
having, or being related to, the principles of remaining, procession, and rever- 
sion in the intelligible realm without implicating the One in its undetermined 
nature. 

One may initially be puzzled when Damascius introduces a distinction be- 
tween xoà &vañoyiav and xoà évdetEw, where he prefers the former kind of 
predication which, as he phrases it, is ‘in a stronger way than the truth which is 
able to be indicated’ (xpeittóvwç Y) xatà thv Evdeixvucbat Suvapevyv dAyGetov). US 
What Damascius may likely mean here is that predication by ‘indication’ (xoà 
évdetév) only points out features that are immediately manifested or made ap- 
parent: for instance, the Limit and Unlimited are ‘revealed’ by God, from the 
Philebus, which Proclus in Platonic Theology 111.9 interprets as henads derived 
from the One.!!” By contrast, Damascius seems to say one cannot do this for 
the three principles, because they are rather not manifested or made clear in 


114 DP1,128,17-22. 

115 DP 1, 127,14 ff. Implicitly this is not apparent when one looks at Proclus: for instance, the 
henads, which are undifferentiated, fit the position of 'remaining' in relation to the effect 
they produce (in ‘procession’ and 'reversion'), which result in differentiation. 

116 Compare the contrast here with Plato, Laws x11, 966b1-2, where conceptualizing is con- 
trasted with indication, or demonstration: ‘But what if they conceive (¢woetv) the point, 
but are unable to indicate (evdetxvucbat) it with an account?” (ti ò’, £vvoety pév, THY dé Evdet- 
Ev x Adyw ddvvatety evdetxvucGau;). 

117 Proclus, PT 111.9, 36,10-15. 
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the same way. Instead one can only take the trio of terms, ‘remaining’, ‘pro- 
cession’, and ‘reversion’ as they apply in what is already manifested—i.e. in 
Intellect—and refer them to the One by analogy, where the One—or entities 
that exist in unity—cannot be differentiated this way. Damascius also appears 
to use dvadoyia similarly to Aristotle's use of the term, which indicates unity 
between two terms outside a common genus—as for instance in Metaphysics 
A.5, where the term, ‘principle’ is predicated of the three genera of immateri- 
al, unmoved substance; eternal, movable substance; and perishable, movable 
substance.!!? By saying that the three principles are attributed to the One by 
àvañoyia, and not évdetEt¢, Damascius asserts that a relation exists between the 
three principles in the intelligible triad as well as principles in the realm of 
the One. This also underlines the distinction in kind between the One and the 
intelligible triad: namely, the former subsists as undifferentiated, the latter as 
differentiated. 

Right after our passage, Damascius asks whether the One, or ‘One-All’ (£v 
mévta), should be identified with the principle of remaining. Damascius then 
affirms this position and justifies speaking of the One as what 'remains' in 
terms of indication (évdeixvucb8at): 


Yet if indeed one wishes to indicate these [stages] in those principles, 
that principle as One-All (tò £v mévta) suffices as the indication of re- 
maining,!? insofar as the first which proceeds from the One-All does not 
remain ‘One-All’, but proceeds from it, while the former principle in no 
way proceeds since the Ineffable was before it, in relation to which there 
was nothing to say, nor is it by indication (xoxà évdetEw). Thus neither 


118 Aristotle, Met. A.5, 1071a24-b2, esp.: ‘They are in this sense the same, i.e. by analogy 
(tò dv&Aoyov), since matter, form, privation, and the moving cause [are common to all 
things]; and the causes of substances may be treated as causes of all things in this sense, 
that when they are removed all things are removed; further, that which is first in respect 
of completion (£vreAeye(q) is the cause of all things. But in another sense there are differ- 
ent first causes, viz. all the contraries which are neither stated as classes nor spoken of 
in several ways; and, further, the matters [of different things are different]’ (trans. Ross, 
modified). (wi èv tadtd Ñ Td dvdAoyov, ötı bAy, Eldoc, oxépviotc, Td xtvoOv, xal dl xà THY 
ovatav aitia coc aitia mekvtwv, STL avatpetcat vatpougévov: ETL TO MOMTOV evteAcyela wot dE 
Etepa MPAA öoa cà evavtia & pte ws yévy A€yeteu pte TOAAAYAS Aéyetar xor Ett al HAcut.) 

119 Note here that Damascius now considers évdetéc for the attribute of ‘remaining’ for the 
One, not just àvaAoyía for the earlier case of the principle of remaining found in the 
intelligible triad, where év8e1Et¢ now only indicates an attribute compared to avadoyia as 
establishing a unity between two terms in different genera. Damascius uses this form of 
predication to justify identifying the One with the principle of remaining, which he now 
calls the One-All (£v návta). 
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does anything proceed from it, nor is it then the One-All, while that which 
does not proceed may be said to remain precisely the latter [scil. ‘One- 
All] according to itself, as it were by analogy (xat& dvoAoyiav), since that 
which is from it may also be said to remain.!?° And since this proceeds 
from it, while as such it is after it, it will be necessary to place something 
which remains before that which proceeds from this, since we establish 
as an axiom that what remains is before that which proceeds. 
DP 1, 129,16—130,3 


Ñ xai el txbta BovAottd Tis En’ Exetvwv EvdeixvuT0at, Apxet TO Ev MdvTa exetvo 
TPÒG THY TOD LEvovtos EvderEwv, xabdtt xal TÒ MPATOV an’ adbtod mpogA66v obx 
EMELvEV AUTO, GAA TpdEtat an’ adtod, Exetvo dé oddands mpe, Stott npo 
adbtod TÒ drtdppytov Åv, &p' o0 o08£v Hy elmety, o088 xarà EvderEv. obdE how 
Tpdstal xt an’ adtod, ovde dpa TÒ Ev Mdvta, TO dé ATpPÓÉÏTOV XATA YE AVTO TOOTO 
Aéyorto àv uévety, olov xatà dvaroylav, eet xdv TÒ dr’ adtod evel Aéyorco. 
¿nel O€ TOOTO Kai Modelo an’ adtod, xaddcov toti peT adTO, [xa06 |?! Senoet 
xoi Tpò THs TobTOV rtpoó8ou Béga vt uévov, elcep dELobuEv pd Tod mpolóvroc 
Elva TO uévov. 


In attempting to see how the One, or what he calls the ‘One-All’ (£v navta), 
relates to the principle of remaining, Damascius situates the One between 
the Ineffable and the principle which proceeds. In one way the Ineffable and 
the One appear to be the same: neither can be represented in concepts (£v- 
vota) or are permitted any literal predication, and therefore neither directly 
implies procession. However Damascius allows xatà dvaAoyiav predication 
for the One, so that while the One does not 'remain' in a literal sense, one 
can still say that it 'remains' by analogy from a lower principle which actual- 
ly ‘remains’. By contrast, the Ineffable does not allow for any predication— 
both xoà &vañoyiav and xatà évdetEwv. By allowing for procession after the 
One, even if analogically, Damascius considers 'remaining' as a relative 
term: something 'remains' only inasmuch as it is contrasted with that which 
proceeds. This again follows from Damascius' description of the One as in 
‘coordination’ (oúvtačıç) with all things, where the One has its position, as 
‘remaining’, in relation to all things which proceed from (and revert toward) 
the One. By contrast, the Ineffable is prior to that coordination, and thereby 
prior to ‘remaining. Damascius’ name for the One as ‘One-All’ also shows 
how the One is relative to the principle of procession, which he later calls the 


120 Analternative translation could be: ‘... since it may even be called "remaining" from itself’. 
121 Following Westerink-Combés' deletion. 
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‘All-One’ (n&vra £v) to signify both the aspect of plurality in tà mévta and its 
opposed relation to the ‘One-All’. 

With these stages from analogy, we should recall the three principles that 
belong to the ‘determined One’ from De Princ. 1,94-98. The three stages we 
have seen—between the principles of remaining, procession, and reversion— 
implicitly correlate with De Princ. 1,94—98's three principles: the unity-producer 
(&vortotóv), plurality-producer (7a0onotóv), and the mixture (yi£ic). This might 
suggest that the latter three principles are only modes or stages of the One, if 
we only posit them *within' the One from the intelligible triad. One could then 
think that interpretation (a) from earlier should be held: that the undeter- 
mined ‘One’ is only the One as unanalyzed before it becomes ‘determined; i.e. 
when one posits the three principles xoà &vañoyiav. This would suggest that 
the ‘undetermined One’ is a kind of conceptual genus, as it were: it is only an 
epistemic distinction compared to the ‘determined One’. This implies that the 
‘undetermined One’ does not have a causal role, or implicitly references one 
of the principles determined, as interpretations (5) and (c) suggested earlier. 

However we should consider the Ineffable's position, from our passage 
above, in relation to the ‘undetermined One’. Since Damascius makes the In- 
effable prior to the One-All, this would suggest that the Ineffable is simply the 
‘undetermined One’ One might especially think this if the ‘undetermined One’ 
has no causal relation, at least in relation to the three principles that it under- 
lies. However this interpretation does not work, since Damascius describes the 
undetermined One as being in an opposed relation to determined entities, as 
cause and effect.?? This would imply that the undetermined is a cause of what 
is determined, whereas Damascius in De Princ. 1, 129—130, above, explicitly de- 
nies this kind of relation for the Ineffable. Option (5), above, is then ruled out, 
while the implication that the ‘undetermined One’ is opposed as a cause in re- 
lation to its effects suggests that option (a) is also ruled out—which implicitly 
suggests (c). 

One reason why interpretation (c) is to be preferred can be seen when we 
compare De Princ. 1, 127—128, where literal predication is denied, with De Princ. 
I, 129-130, where xoà &vaAoytav predication is affirmed. In the first passage 
(127-128), it is noteworthy that Damascius continually refers to a singular en- 
tity when he first asks how differentiation comes to be from the One. It is only 
when he considers how the One, as undetermined, brings about differentia- 
tion that he initially posits two principles of unifying and differentiation. This 
would correlate with the stages of remaining and procession posited in the 


122 Cf. p. 247-248. 
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One, later in 129—130, alongside the third stage of reversion—which would im- 
plicitly refer to the Unified, i.e. the One's effect. We then see a progression, from 
the One considered in itself, taken as a whole, before it is considered causally 
(and xoà &vañoyiav), as distinguished into two principles which produce the 
Unified as the third principle. 

HereI would venture to suggest that Damascius may be considering the un- 
determined ‘One’, and the ‘One’ as distinguished into the three ‘stages’, in an 
analogous way to his causal model: if there is a principle of procession and 
reversion xoà &voXoytov, then, also by analogy, the One ‘differentiates’ itself 
from the principle of procession, and in turn both differentiate themselves 
from the principle of reversion. Although Damascius is emphatic to deny lan- 
guage that imports opposition to the ‘realm of the One’, his allowance for terms 
implying opposition xatà àvoAoyíav suggests that he is considering an analo- 
gous process of causation like the Unified producing Intellect. In the same way 
one can consider the transition from the ‘undetermined One’, both of De Princ. 
I, 94-98, and above in De Princ. 1, 127—128, to the One as the principle of re- 
maining set before the principles of procession (or 2x9orotóv) and reversion 
(or the Unified) in De Princ. 1, 129. 

In sum, this would leave us with our option (c) above, where the 'unde- 
termined One' indicates a stage in the One's causality before it produces the 
All-One and the Unified. The undetermined One is then the One-All before it 
becomes distinct by producing the All-One and the Unified.!?3 Put this way, 
Damascius' interpretation of the 'Cause' from the Philebus corresponds to the 
undetermined One before the distinction arises between the principles of re- 
maining and procession, or the One-All and All-One, while the Cause becomes 
correlated to the Limit, or the évorotóv when the distinction arises with the 
other two principles of the Unlimited (i.e. the tAyfomotdv, or All-One) and the 
Mixed (i.e. the Unified). In the same way these latter three correspond to the 
principles of remaining, procession, and reversion that Damascius posits in De 
Princ. 1,129. 


52.3 | Damascius' Assessment of the Iamblichean/Proclean Interpretations 
of the Limit/Unlimited 

So far we have focused on Damascius’ discussion of the One from the first vol- 

ume of the De Principiis, where he gives us the scaffolding for how to under- 

stand the One in itself, as undetermined, and as it unfolds itself into the three 

principles of the One-All, All-One, and the Unified. Here we should consider 


123 Cf. figure in p. 244. 
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how Damascius’ model differs from Proclus and his predecessors. We see this 
developed in De Princ. 11 and 111, where Damascius discusses his predecessors’ 
views and begins to make more straightforward, concrete claims about his 
understanding of principles in relation to his predecessors.!24 That said, we 
should look at Damascius’ response to Iamblichus and Proclus to see why he 
thinks Proclus’ view of the One as the first principle ultimately does not work, 
while Iamblichus provides the right number of principles but fails to proper- 
ly characterize the One's relation to its products: in particular, on Damascius' 
reading, Iamblichus implicitly re-imports plurality into the One when he 
makes the Limit and Unlimited a duality below the One. 

In his overview of the predecessors in DP 11, 1-39, one of Damascius' main 
critiques is that they generally fail to recognize the first principles' undifferen- 
tiated mode of existence.!?5 In Proclus’ case this might be an unfair criticism, 
from what we have seen in Chapters 2 and 4, since the henads, for instance, are 
undifferentiated in themselves. Instead they are differentiated only by their 
respective participants, and in that respect only in the character (idtotys) of 
their unity. Damascius' criticism, however, strikes at one main issue in Proclus 
with the Limit and Unlimited: the latter are defined as opposed principles, on 
the one hand, but they are also henads, which are not opposed. Damascius' 
response will be to employ his framework from DP 1, 129: both are not differ- 
entiated or opposed, with one implying an exclusion of the other, but xatà 


124 One may wonder why there is a shift in language between the two volumes (as Westerink- 
Combés divide them). In DP 1 Damascius primarily focuses on the Ineffable and the One 
before he reviews his predecessors, such as Iamblichus and Porphyry (DP 11, 1,5316), on 
the same principles in relation to the intelligible triad in DP 11. One may next wonder 
why Damascius does not discuss the predecessors in DP 1, while he does so in DP 11 and 
therein gives a more concrete explanation of his own principles—the One-AIl, All-One, 
and Unified. One possible reason for this may be methodological: where his predeces- 
sors posit first principles starting from the level of the intelligible triad—on the level 
of differentiation —Damascius uses his insights from vol. 1, with principles that do not 
imply differentiation, to critique previous theories and offer a middle ground between 
the two. At least one reason for DP 11’s more concrete language is that Damascius takes up 
his investigation from the basis of the intelligible triad, where differentiation happens— 
and in so doing we are given the foundation to specify the principles over the intelligible 
triad. Already at the end of DP 1, Damascius spells out a framework by which he will cri- 
tique and decide which previous Neoplatonists and other philosophical figures correctly 
appropriate the principles: namely (1) admitting the unity of principles in the realm of 
unity, (2) the allowance of xoà &vañoyiav language, within the confines of (1), for the One 
(and implicitly other principles), and (3) that the One can be distinguished into three 
principles of remaining, procession, and reversion, juxtaposed with the One and the prin- 
ciples’ mode of existence as undifferentiated. 

125 Cf. Van Riel (2002) 209, citing DP 11, 151-3546 in his n. 44. 
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avadoytav they function as distinct principles, and they are only relatively op- 
posed. The difference from Proclus is then an important conceptual clarifica- 
tion, where Proclus’ construal of principles like the Limit and Unlimited as 
opposed suggests differentiation. The main outcome of Damascius’ critique 
is that lower beings which contain ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’ as elements do not 
participate in two separate principles of Limit-itself and Unlimited-itself, as 
for Proclus, but they receive these elements from one principle: i.e. the Unified. 
This reflects Damascius’ view that the Limit and Unlimited are joined together 
at the causal level, through the Unified, since they produce a common effect. 
The difference between the two principles only becomes apparent at lower 
levels, when ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’ become differentiated. 

This factors into Damascius' assessment and critique of Iamblichus' view 
of principles,76 which Damascius describes as having a similar two-fold dis- 
tinction of principles over the intelligible triad— between (1) a unique, inef- 
fable principle; (2) a principle that embraces all things (návta ... mepteyovoav); 
and then the two principles, (3a) Limit and (3b) Unlimited, which respectively 
compose (3c) the Mixed, or Being.!?? Ultimately Damascius favors Iamblichus' 
number of principles, including Iamblichus' admission of an ineffable princi- 
ple (1), but takes issue with the characterization of (3a) and (3b) as implying 
the kind of contradistinction that obtains between elements on the effects lev- 
el. In Damascius' formulation, both principles do not depend on each other, 
so they are autonomous in a way that power (8voquc) is not, as relative to sub- 
stance (o)cía); yet they are of the same nature, as 'one-all' (£v mévta).!28 On this 
basis Damascius responds to Iamblichus' position: 


For ourselves, we indeed begin from the one principle"? of all things (tv 
r&vtov), and after the one principle we place two principles according 
to analogy (xatc& &vañoyiav), since the two series are split from a single 
fused nature (cuuptcews), but they are not contradistinguished; rather 
[the first] is not yet willing to proceed from the Ineffable, but instead is 
absorbed (xatamtwopevyy) by it, while [the second] already proceeds, and 


126 Cf. our discussion of Iamblichus in p. 55. 

127 DP11,15,5 ff. See also previously p. 56, where we initially reviewed Damascius' paraphrase 
of Iamblichus' hierarchy. Cf. figure in p. 57 (with different symbols). 

128  DP11,1512-20. 

129 In context, Damascius seems to be indicating the Ineffable with puc àpyfjc: the subse- 
quent two principles Damascius references are implicitly the One-All and All-One, while 
Damascius explicitly references the One as the ‘first’ of the two principles at the end of 
the passage. 
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has its form specified solely in slackening itself (uovy tH yoAdoet),!3° since 
the proceeding has obtained substance together with it. This is why it has 
become for everything the cause of any kind of differentiation, just as the 
other principle is of every entity brought together with its proper causes. 
As a result, each [principle] belongs to all things, but one to that which 
brings together all things toward each other, according to both horizontal 
and vertical [dimensions |?! (wherefore it is called ‘One’ according to in- 
dication (xat& évde1Ev)), and the other [principle] of what is everywhere 
differentiated and the kind each one is. 
DP 11, 16,4336 


xoi nets do Lids dois TOY nAvtTwv dpyouEba xal NETH THY uio xài 800 TAT- 
TOMEV KATA AVAAOYÍAV, THs Sit ths eve rotta and pido TUMPÚTEWŞÇ oxICoLEWNS, 
GAN’ odx avTIStalpovpevac, GAA THV LEV oŭnw BéAovoav Ex Tod dnoppytov 
TPOEAVEIV, GAA xatanvopévny Um’ adtOd UAAAOV, THY dE HÒN Tpotodawy, xal 
AUTH póvy TH xoAdCEL ei8orou]Oelcoty, Sti ouvovciwtat aT TO mpolévou. d1d 
xal aitia mot yeyove Tod Onwoodv Staxpivecbat, WamEp Y) ETEPA KEY TOD cv- 
MTEPUXÉVAL Tots oinelots attloig Wate NAVTWV EXATEPA, QAN y) MEV TOÔ TMdvTOL 
avupgveban npòç HAANAR, KATA TE TAKTOS xol Bá&oc (816 xaArEtta Ev xatà 
evdetEww), f| 8& TOO navtayâç StaxpiverOat xod dzwoodv. 


The language in this passage should be familiar from DP 1, 129: the ‘two prin- 
ciples’ (implicitly the Limit and Unlimited) are placed after the unique prin- 
ciple xoà dvadoyiav; and the One identified by indication (xat& évdetEw), 
which does not yet proceed from the Ineffable, parallels DP 1, 129’s One as the 
first principle of remaining and the second principle of procession. Here in 
DP 11, 16, Damascius describes the two principles as a result of a ‘split’ (cyt- 
Couévc) from the cópquctc, or the ‘fused nature. Damascius does not clarify 
what he means by cüpqucic, but he likely does not mean (or want to mean) the 


130 Although the phrase sounds odd, the idea seems to be that the second principle (analo- 
gous to the Unlimited) ‘loosens itself’ or ‘relaxes’ itself, like expansion, by becoming dif- 
ferentiated. The dynamic language may reflect its heritage in works like the Chaldaean 
Oracles. Also compare this language with the Anonymous Parmenides Commentary’s 
phrase of the One-Being ‘having let itself down’ (bgetpevov) from the One (Fr. X11, 15- 
16): cf. p. 47-48. 

131 Cf. discussion of the ‘vertical’ /‘horizontal’ difference in p. 129 n.35. Assuming Damascius 
has the same meaning in mind, I take 'vertical' to mean here entities that belong in the 
same kind (e.g. monadic Soul, participated ‘soul’, bodies with the quality of ‘soul’), and 
‘horizontal’ to mean entities different in kind (e.g. participated intellect produces partici- 
pated soul, which in turn produces participated nature). 
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Ineffable, but rather an intermediate stage between the Ineffable and the two 
principles. Following the conclusion of our analysis in the previous section, the 
same dynamic can be seen here between the cbupvats, insofar as it represents 
an intermediary between the Ineffable and the resulting two principles, just as 
the undetermined One in DP 1, 94-98. Damascius otherwise uses the cüjipuotc 
to emphasize the single nature of the two principles, so that they are not op- 
posed: whereas if they were opposed, they would have separate natures, rather 
than come from a common cip quctc. Both principles are then simply ‘the One’ 
as the cause of all things, while the One's causality becomes specified with the 
two 'series' that arise for unity and differentiation. 

Further on in DP 11, 16/32 Damascius claims that both principles do not 
stand over separate orders but rather both are involved in each order, which 
implies that the Limit and Unlimited are not separately participated but share 
the same participants.!?? With Iamblichus, we have seen indications that he 
takes the Limit and Unlimited to be the first duality after the One,?^ which 
leads to Damascius' critique of opposition. Damascius' characterization also 
implies a difference from Proclus' view of the Limit and Unlimited, insofar as 
the two principles have distinct, separate participants,!*> so that each instance 
of ‘limit’ in all beings only participates the Limit, and each instance of the ‘un- 
limited’ only participates the Unlimited. For Damascius, both ‘distinct’ partici- 
pants ultimately imply each other at the higher levels, such that each instance 
must participate a principle that implies both Limit and Unlimited together— 
in other words, the Unified. 

The fact that Damascius gives two descriptions for the One, as the cóppuotc 
before the two series, and as the 'One' which remains next to the Ineffable, 
suggests two things: (1) the former is not straightforwardly reduced to the lat- 
ter, but (2) only when the One is considered as a cause is it then distinguished 


132 DP 11,16,16—19: ‘Let no one then say that one is a principle of one set [of things], another 
of another set [of things], but each of the two [are a principle of] both and also of the 
Unified before both and in some way from both—the one principle as paternal, the other 
as really maternal’. (ur8eic ov Aeyétw thy pèv dpyety Tod &xépov otixou, Thy 8& tod Etépov, 
GAN Exatepay dijipoty xal tod mpd duqolv Yyveyiévou Tw ÈE dugoty, THY LEV WS MATELY, THY 86 
WG ATEXVAÇ uyrepuarv.) 

133 This also seems to be contra Proclus, ET Prop. go, where all true being is said to participate 
two principles (Limit and Unlimited) and not one (for Damascius, the Unified). See also 
DP 11, 27,2-4, where the ‘more and less’, implicitly the two principles here, are perceived 
‘in a single unique character’ (&v wg idtotyT1): cf. Van Riel (2002) 211. 

134 Cf. p. 59-60. 

135 Cf. the description of the separate orders of ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’ in Proclus, In Parm. 
1119,5-1123,14. 
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and correlated with the One-All. This is concordant with Damascius’ overall 
two-fold causal framework when considering the One: either separately from 
its determined effects, or in relation to its determined effects. This becomes a 
crucial factor for why Damascius critiques Proclus, as we see below. 

After reviewing Iamblichus, Damascius considers Proclus’ position in DP 11, 
21-22, where Proclus leaves out Iamblichus’ ineffable principle and only as- 
serts the One as the first cause over the Limit and Unlimited. Damascius then 
raises the problem of the One becoming reduced to the Limit in an opposed 
relation to the Unlimited, i.e. plurality: 


If then someone!?6 in counting these [arguments] and other such ones, 
and at the same time withdrawing from the opinion of Iamblichus, sup- 
poses that the One is the unique first principle (iav deynv) before the 
two principles [scil. of the Limit and Unlimited], we oppose ourselves to 
this view, both by bringing forward the things already said, in which both 
the many (xà noàà&) were opposed to the One, and the unlimited and in- 
definite dyad are forced together into the same thing with the many, just 
as also the monad and limit go into the same thing with the One, while 
the One becomes one of the two principles, and at any rate the second 
of the two is in some way the prior cause of every procession, while the 
One in some way already brings to light that which remains in beings, by 
which it is of its nature to be without procession and opposed to differ- 
entiation, without which procession does not come about; and as many 
other arguments someone may infer from the things which have been 
said in relation to the hypothesis. 


DP Il, 21225-2210 


el toivuv tadta xai tk Toadta tig UroAoytGopevos, ua dé xod týs lauBAtyov 
ddEn¢ ektot&evoc, tò Ev dmoTWEtto uíov civar dpyy mpd THv Suetv, dravty- 
adpyeda xpóc adtdv, tk TE EİPNMÉVA mpoqépovrec, ev olg TÅ TE TOAAG mpóc TO 
Ev avtEexelto, xal TÒ dmEtpov xal Y, dópiotoç Suac elc TaUTOV ouvvewðeîto roic 
ToAAOIG, wote xoi THY Lovada xai TO népac elc THDTOV iévar TH évi, WS yivecOot 
TO Ev piav TAV SuEtv dpyav, xai ye THS MpOdSov Mas mpootrio tc ETTV Y] 
Sevtéoa tAv Busty, TO 8& Ev Hon nwç dropatvet tò póvipov èv Tots odor, xas’ 
cov dmpóo8ov elvat mépuxev xal dvci&ouv npòç Thv Stidxpiowy, Hg veu odx àv 
yévotxo póo8oc, xal dan dv Tig dd THV cipyuévwv Ada ovàoyioarto TPOS 
Thv ónó0gaty. 


136 Implicitly Proclus and Syrianus. 
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Damascius begins his criticism on the basis that the first principle over the 
opposites—like the Philebus’ Limit and Unlimited, or the ‘one’ and ‘many’— 
should itself be without the opposites. Before this passage Damascius acknowl- 
edges that Proclus also makes his principle ineffable at the same time that it is 
also ‘one’!8” Yet in maintaining that the principle is also ‘one’, Damascius claims 
that this ultimately makes the principle reduced to the ‘one’ that is opposed to 
the ‘many’ in the form of the Limit and the Unlimited: that is, if the character 
of the Limit is ‘one’ like the One-itself, then there is no substantial difference 
between the two—the One ‘becomes’ the Limit. A second factor in the critique 
is that the One implies remaining in itself, since it does not proceed. At the 
same time, the Limit is also established as a principle that remains: therefore, 
what is the difference between the One and the Limit? On Damascius' reading, 
Proclus’ One does not, then, transcend the opposition of the ‘one’ and ‘many’ 
as represented in the Limit and Unlimited. 

Yet if we look back to Proclus’ position, one could dispute Damascius’ read- 
ing. For instance, in Proclus’ system the One is unparticipated: as such, it tran- 
scends the Limit and Unlimited, since they are participated. The Limit and 
Unlimited’s characters are relative to the participants, whereas the One in it- 
self transcends the relation. Proclus recognizes that the Limit is opposed by 
its character to the Unlimited, which is why he emphasizes a clear separation 
between the unparticipated and participated.!3? This is one further reason that 
the One for Proclus is ineffable, as Damascius also admits, while its unity can- 
not be reduced to the Limit's unity. Further in Proclus' system the One does 
not anticipate the Limit and the Unlimited, although he admits that the latter 
are ‘manifestations’ (&uqdceic) of the One in PT 111.9, but this does not imply a 
reciprocal relation. One might think that Damascius, in a certain sense, is read- 
ing his causal framework into Proclus' own framework: on Damascius' reading, 
the unparticipated One anticipates the Limit and Unlimited, as in his descrip- 
tion of the cdugvots that splits into the One-All and All-One. 

Yet given this, Damascius indicates a problem which we saw at the end of 
Chapter 4, wherein Proclus' One does not account for the Limit and Unlimit- 
ed becoming distinct after it. If Proclus admits that the One pre-contains the 
characters that make the Limit and Unlimited distinct, then the One becomes 
a plurality that requires yet another 'One' above it, ad infinitum. Damascius 
thus recognizes that, if the One produces the Limit and Unlimited, the One 


137; DP, 21,3; 6-8. 

138 One might also say here that the difficulty of accounting for the henads’ derivation in 
Proclus is a benefit: for the One is then truly asymmetrical, and therefore not in danger of 
being reduced to a specific principle like the Limit. 
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must become differentiated in the process—while the One no longer remains 
the transcendent principle that underlies the opposition between the Limit 
and Unlimited. In another way, Damascius is then justified to raise this prob- 
lem, even with the significant differences his causal framework implies com- 
pared to Proclus. We see that Damascius has a way to account for the duality 
of the Limit and Unlimited after the One, but this is consequent on a principle 
that guarantees transcendence and underlies this process: i.e. the Ineffable. 

We will consider this more in the final Section 5.3, but first we should sum- 
marize Damascius’ position with the One-All and All-One, particularly how he 
can define the two principles having opposite functions without themselves 
becoming opposed in their mode of existence. 


5.2.4 The One Differentiated into the One-All, All-One, Unified 

We may recall that Damascius argues for the One as ‘all things’ (xà mévta) from 
the analogous relation that exists between the One, the Unified, and ‘all things’ 
as they exist in differentiation. Damascius carefully makes this claim in a way 
that denies that plurality pre-exists in the One, in the way it does for the Uni- 
fied. We saw Damascius' argument for this in De Princ. 1, 89—92, when he denies 
that the One is the ‘anticipation’ (mpdAn Ic) of tà návta, in the specific sense of 
pre-containing the distinct kinds and number of causes that emerge after the 
Unified; at the same time we have also seen him affirm the One as a npóànyiç 
of tà n&vto, since it causes an entity (i.e. the Unified) which has the property 
of plurality manifested.!*? The two different responses are consequent on the 
One’s internal character being only unity (in this sense tpóAvypic is denied), but 
since it produces plurality it 'anticipates' what comes after it (thus in this other 
sense TpdAn tc is affirmed). We see Damascius distinguish these two senses 
when he defines the ‘first’ and ‘second’ principles as the One-All and All-One, 
below, which are responsible for producing the ‘third’ principle of the Unified: 


For if it is permitted to advance a definition, the first is the One-All (£v 
movta), the second is the All-One (évta £v). For the second, being ‘all 
things’ (n&vva) through itself, is in a certain sense ‘one’ in the same way 
through the first, while the first, being ‘one’ by itself, is in the same way ‘all 
things’ (návta) inasmuch as it brings forth the second; the third has unity 
from the first, while it has ‘all things’ (tà návta) by the unique character 
(idióta) of the second, of the sort that it is made plural according to 
the latter, and ‘one’ by the former, and it becomes the first as composed 


139 See e.g. DP 1, 38,4. 
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(ctv@etov) and by its being accomplished as the concrete union (£vo- 
pa)! of all things. And it projects from itself as the Unified, which we 
equally call Being, whose 'one' is unified by its unique character in the 
same way that the unique character of the principle which is before it 
is ‘all things’ (tà návta), and the unique character of that which is again 
more prior is of being that which is before all things. (By consequence, 
the first is the One-All before all things;) the second, the All-One as all 
things (xà mévto); and the third, ‘all-one’, which is derived from the ‘one’ 
and from ‘all things, as the Unified. 
DP 11, 39,11-25 


got yap, el Peng dpoploacbat, Y, èv TEWTH £v nåvta, Y) Oe Sevtepa návta £v 
adty èv yap, mevta obca dv Eaxvtyy, bums Sid THY pot Ev Tw éoxty, Exelvy 
dé, £v 81 Eavtiy ooa, Sums návta toti, xa Scov Thy Sevtepav mporyoryev, Y 
dé TOITH TO LEV EV EXEL ATO TS NPWTNG, TA SE TdVTA KATA THY (t6 oot THs Sev- 
TEAC, Wate TANALETOat év Kata TATHY, évičeoðar SE xaT Exetvyv, roov 
dé abvOetov yevécOot xal Evwua vov dxoteAscOf]vot, xai TOOTO ap’ EaUTHS 
TpoParéabat Td hywpevor, 8 87) xai dv xarodpev, ob xai Td Ev Hvwuévov oti TH 
(tot Tl, WoTED THs MEO avTOD dpyhs TA návta y iStdTHS, xal TS ETL TPOTEPACS 
TO TPO TaVTWV. ***141 xoi TÒ ÕEÚTEPOV NAVTA ËV TH NAVTA, Kal TO TOITOV NAVTA 
£y TÒ &€ Evdg xal TavVTWY TO Y|vooévov. 


Damascius' structure parallels the distinction that he made in De Princ. 1, 129, 
between the three principles of remaining, procession, and reversion, where 
each is defined in relative terms to the other. Damascius does the same in this 
passage for the One-All and All-One, where each principle’s proper character 
is unity and plurality, respectively. The One-All is ‘plural’ since it produces the 
All-One, while the All-One is ‘one’ since it is produced by the One-All. One 
can see Damascius’ repeated emphasis on causes and their effects existing in 
mutually opposed relations, as he does so in, for example, De Princ. 1, 127-128 
earlier, where the cause anticipates its effect, and the effect in turn mirrors its 
cause, even though the cause is still prior. 

Two things come out from this analysis: first it is interesting that Damascius 
refers to the Unified as an accomplished (dmoteAeoOyjvat) principle in relation 


140 Given the translation pattern for yvàcya (see n. 142 below), ‘content of unity’ or ‘manifes- 
tation of unity’ would be apt translations. Otherwise I follow Westerink-Combés' choice, 
"l'union concrete’. 

141 Because the following line starts with, ‘and the second ...’, Westerink-Combés suggest sup- 
plying, (éotw dea tò npôTov £v návta go návtwv), which I follow here. 
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to all things, and is a ‘concrete unity’, or literally ‘content of unity’ (Evwpya).42 
This implies that the Unified is the first manifestation of the ‘One’ relative 
to the lower levels, whether from Intellect’s perspective or ‘ours’ at the level 
of soul. The Unified is then an intermediary between the One and Intellect, 
which suggests that it is effectively the first henad to come forth from the 
One, just like the Limit as the first henad for Proclus.!^? It also shows how 
the Unified, as évwya, is the result of two prior principles with distinct causal 
roles, while their effect is in the same entity. And a second, significant point is 
that Damascius delineates the One-All as 'before all things, and the All-One 
as 'all things' itself. This fills in Damascius' claim from DP 1, 3, that the One is 
‘all things before all things’, while here in DP 11, 39, this means that the One 
produces the principle of the All-One, as ‘all things through itself” (mavta obca 
dv exutyv).!44 Yet by being ‘before’ (196) the All-One, the One-All implies its 
relation to ‘all things’, so that it becomes named by its immediate relation 
with the All-One. In turn, the Unified then brings together ‘all things’ and 
unity at once. 


142 Damascius’ word, évwua, is similar to his coined word, yvacpa, to refer to the ‘content 
of knowledge’ that the Intellect is identified with, rather than the yvwortdv, the object of 
knowledge. It would suggest that the Unified is a similar ‘content’ of unity that is received 
in all lower beings, rather than tò £v simply speaking. On vacua, see p. 137 n.51. 

143 Cf. p. 202 ff. The important difference from Proclus is that the Unified in Damascius is not 
distinguished from the One as participated to unparticipated, as Proclus' henads are to 
the One (see p. 137). This implies that the One is, as it were, immanently perceived in the 
Unified: i.e. there is no sharp separation between one and the other, as there is between 
Proclus' Limit and the One. 

144 It is also worth noting that Damascius characterizes the All-One as plurality according 
to its subsistence (xa@’ SxapEw) and character (i8t6ty¢), while it is ‘one’ by participation 
(xatà péðekv) (DP 11, 33,4-6). By contrast the One-All is ‘one-only’ (uóvov ëv) by its subsis- 
tence (xa@’ ünapw) and character (iıótnç). Compare with Proclus, for whom the henads 
are all ‘one’ by their subsistence (xa@’ ürapkw), including the Unlimited as a henad, even 
if it is the principle of plurality by its character (iðıótnç). One may then see the contrast 
here to Damascius, who allows for the All-One (standing for the Unlimited) to be a pure 
multiplicity by its subsistence, and not just character (i6t6t)¢)—-while it is yet undiffer- 
entiated and ‘one’ as well. Cf. Van Riel (2010) 679. Note also that there is an intriguing 
description for the All-One's plurality in DP 11, 33,2-4: ‘For plurality conceived without 
unity is infinitely infinite ...' (to yàp &veu Tob £vóc nAÑIoç inwoovpevov ànerpáxç repov ...). 
Compare with Proclus, ET Prop. 1, 2,10, where pure plurality as deti repov is proved 
to imply an infinite regress, with the conclusion of the impossibility of entities that are 
composed from an infinity of parts. Damascius thus gives a 'positive' notion to the phrase, 
where Proclus gives it a negative, destructive notion. (Special thanks to Antonio Vargas 
for pointing this out.) But see also DP 1, 54, 8-9, where Damascius employs the same argu- 
ment from Proclus' ET Prop. 1, against plurality as the first principle, and uses the same 
phrase (àneipáxıç dreipa)) in the negative connotation. 
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5.2.5 Summing Up Damascius’ Structural Changes 

From what we have seen in this section, Van Riel is correct to note that 
Damascius ‘discovers’ a hierarchy of levels, or principles, in the One paral- 
lel to that found in Intellect by Iamblichus and Syrianus.'45 What Damascius 
does for the One follows, in a certain way, Proclus’ attribution of an internal 
triad in the henads that mirrors the intelligible triad.4® Unlike this model, 
where Proclus describes the triad as aspects of the henads, Damascius delin- 
eates the triad of the One-All, All-One, and the Unified as distinct principles 
which produce their effect for all things. In this way they are like the three 
principles of the intelligible triad—Being, Life, Intellect. Thus to characterize 
the One-All, All-One, and the Unified as ‘modes’ of the One or *tmoments'^7 
would be misleading,!*8 since they have distinct causal functions in relation 
to each other, which is represented by their unique characters (i6t6tyT¢<) rel- 
ative to each other. In this particular respect, Damascius' three principles are 
analogous to the henads for Proclus, which are only differentiated by unique 
characters. However unlike Proclus' henads, where their characters correlate 
only to specific participants, Damascius' principles are correlated with all 
lower entities and participants;!*9 instead, the distinction between the prin- 
ciples arises only in their mutually opposed relation to each other in produc- 
ing the Unified. 

This raises an important question about the relation of the One-All and All- 
One to Proclus’ One. In calling the Unified the first ‘concrete unity’ (£voga), 
Damascius makes the Unified the first participated principle of unity!50— 
which was implied in the beginning De Princ. 1, 3-4, with the Unified set over 


145 Van Riel (2002) 209. 

146 Proclus, ET Prop. 121: ‘Every divine entity has a subsistence which is goodness, and a power 
which is unitary [in character], and knowledge which is hidden and incomprehensible to 
all secondary beings alike’. (x&v tò Belov Ürapkw pèv Éyet Thy &yaðótnta, Sóvoquy dé éviaiav 
xoi Yvàcty xpüqtov xoi dxyrtov n&ow dood tots Seutépots.) The three attributes of ‘subsis- 
tence’, ‘power’, and ‘knowledge’ parallel the same distinction in the causal triad, although 
with the third term as ‘act’ (&vépyeta). The causal triad is applied in the intelligible world 
between Being (intelligible), Life (power), and Intellect (act). 

147 See e.g. Westerink-Combes' translation in DP 1, 129,3, including n. 1in DP 1, 129. 

148 In this sense Van Riel (2010) 679's reference to the three principles as ‘aspects’ should 
be qualified: ‘The subsequent stages of the One (‘One-Everything’, which is the cause of 
unity, and ‘Everything-One’, which is the cause of plurality) are aspects of the One, rather 
than distinct principles’. 

149 And further one must recall Damascius' denial that there is a distinction between the 
unparticipated and participated at the highest level —in other words between the 
Unified/Being and the One: cf. p. 149-151. 

150 Orin other words the first henad, as we have referred to it earlier. 
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plurality! This would suggest that the One-All and All-One loosely fit into 
the role of Proclus' unparticipated One, however with a certain qualification. 
We concluded in Section 5.2.2153? that Damascius identifies the ‘undetermined 
One’ with the One-All in an analogous way to the causal interaction between 
the Unified and Intellect: in the process of production, the cause acts on itself 
and on its effect,!53 and in the same way an analogy holds between the unde- 
termined One becoming the One-All as it produces the All-One and Unified. 
This suggests that the One, in either sense, does not remain absolutely tran- 
scendent in the causal process. By contrast, the One for Proclus remains tran- 
scendent, since the henads manage the production of plurality while the One 
remains unparticipated in the process. Although the One for Damascius does 
not pre-contain plurality like Proclus' henads, the One still anticipates, even if 
only in a sense, the All-One and the Unified. As we saw in Chapter 3, we may 
repeat Sebastian Gertz's conclusion: ‘What Damascius is in effect proposing, 
in a rather radical manner, is that being as a cause does not remain completely 
transcendent and unchanged in the process of generating intellect, but that it 
acts on itself in order to become knowable'!54 Effectively the same issue arises 
for Damascius' One: when considered as a cause of all things, the One no lon- 
ger remains transcendent in the generation of subsequent principles. To posit 
a prior ‘One’ before the One-All and other principles would not work, since 
unity becomes related to plurality, as Damascius argued earlier. Consequently 
Damascius still needs to account for a principle of transcendence which is be- 
yond the One. 

We can begin to see why Damascius posits the Ineffable, and why Pro- 
clus' characterization of the One does not guarantee the kind of ground that 
Damascius seeks for the One. In our next section we will see how Damascius 
argues for the Ineffable as the first principle in light of our discussion on the 
One. This will then allow us to address some criticisms that have been raised 
over Damascius positing the Ineffable, as well to consider some difficulties 
in Damascius' attempt to make the Ineffable, rather than the One, the first 
principle. 


151 See DP 189, 9-20, where Damascius distinguishes between ‘unitary Being’ (identified 
with the Unified) and ‘substantial Being, and calls the former the ‘third god’, directly 
suggesting that it is a henad. Damascius posits the distinction to show that 'substantial 
Being, which exists in differentiation (like Being for Proclus), requires a principle which 
is unitary—in implicit opposition to Proclus' position of two principles over Being, and 
not one. For Damascius' explicit criticism of Proclus on the latter point, see DP 111, 112,4 ff. 

152 P.265. 

153 Cf. p. 126-128. 

154 Gertz (2016) 492-493. 
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3 The Ineffable: Separating Causal Synonymy and the dpyy, 


So far in Section 5.2 we have seen Damascius give a transformed picture of the 
One as distinguished into three relatively distinct principles (i.e. the One-All, 
All-One, and the Unified), which is consequent on Damascius’ emphasis on 
the One's causal synonymy with ‘all things’ (Section 5.1). As we have also seen, 
Damascius makes his argument in the latter case starting from the aporia in 
De Princ. 1, 1-2, that the first principle (&py) is both prior, yet not prior, to the 
effect of 'all things' that it is supposed to explain. In the immediate context of 
De Princ. 1, 2-25, and furthermore in the three 'ascents' to the first principle in 
De Princ. 1, 26—61, Damascius uses the aporia to show the necessity for the Inef- 
fable as the first principle, rather than the One. Our argument has so far shown 
that its secondary purpose is to illustrate the One's causal synonymy with tà 
nåávta. Now we should consider Damascius' primary purpose for the aporia, 
namely why the Ineffable is posited. 

One reason for positing a principle beyond the One is that the One pre- 
contains the traces of opposite characters!??— namely, the mutual opposi- 
tion between unity and plurality that unfolds from it, which we saw earlier. 
One thus faces a paradox: in itself, the One transcends the opposites, yet 
because opposites are implied in the One, as the cause of opposites, the One 
cannot be the first principle since it does not transcend them absolutely. 
One could think that this implies a regress: if the One is not first, then anoth- 
er principle must be posited— but if that principle also implies the effects 
after it, then the process repeats itself. The analysis would then have to be 
different for the principle above the One. As it is, Damascius already admits 
that the One is the first cause, and that as the ‘One-All’ in relation to the 
second principle, the ‘All-One’, it does not derive its subsistence as a prin- 
ciple from anywhere else than itself.6 In this sense, as an uncaused cause 
the One blocks an infinite regress from happening. So then the remaining 
question would be why we still need to worry about the One pre-containing 
the opposites: apparently Damascius thinks this does not require a higher 
cause (aittov), at least properly speaking, but it necessitates positing a higher 


principle (apy). 


155 DP1,56,8-1: discussed further below. 

156 See eg. DP 1, 541-55,4, where Damascius shows that the One must be prior to Being, 
if Being is characterized by plurality and depends on the One being prior to unify its 
internal elements of unity and plurality. Thus the conclusion at 54,16—17: ‘Therefore from 
itself the One has subsisted as self-complete before Being’. (&q' Eavtod dpa tò £v aütoveAec 
beeotyxEV TPO TOD Óvroc.) 
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As we will see, there are two general interpretations that have been given for the 
Ineffable: either a subjective reading of the Ineffable, or a reading that suggests the 
Ineffable is a superfluous principle—what we may call the ‘superfluous reading’. 

The subjective reading!” implies that the Ineffable is analogous to a Kan- 
tian-like noumenon distinction, where the One is analogous to the subjective 
phenomenon: in other words, when we consider the causality of the ‘principle’, 
we determine the Ineffable, as it were, in the role of a cause—i.e. as the One. 
The One may ‘appear’ as the first cause, but we ultimately impose this meaning 
on the Ineffable, as the absolute first principle. Whereas when we try to deter- 
mine the absolute principle in itself, ‘beyond’ the One, the soul then turns on 
itself. This reading would suggest that there is only a linguistic, or conceptual, 
distinction between the Ineffable and the One.!°* This goes with passages where 
Damascius emphasizes the linguistic aspect by which the One is distinguished 
from the Ineffable, since there is no causal procession or distinction between the 
One and the Ineffable—not even in the restricted sense allowed by xata &àvañoyi- 
av predication that we saw between the One-All, All-One, and the Unified. 

The ‘superfluous reading;? on the other hand, accepts that Damascius 
treats the Ineffable as a ‘real’ principle distinct from the One, but suggests that 
the Ineffable serves no function or purpose in Damascius' metaphysics beyond 
the role that the One has already. This reading suggests that Damascius' One 
is functionally like Proclus' One, inasmuch as it is ineffable and fully transcen- 
dent, while yet also a cause. 

Ultimately, as will be shown, Damascius' Ineffable should be understood 
in a distinct way from these two readings: Damascius gives the Ineffable an 


157 See, for instance, Abhel-Rappe (2010) 46: ‘The point here is that the Ineffable cannot be 
the subject of a metaphysical argument or the basis of a metaphysical system at all; nor 
can it be incorporated within or accounted for outside of the causal system that forms the 
structure of Neoplatonic metaphysics. From the point of view of the Ineffable, no such 
system exists. From the point of view of metaphysical discourse, the Ineffable is a term 
that can occupy no fixed place within an ontological scheme, since "it is entirely without a 
position and can in no way be assigned a position relative to the totality” ([DP] 11.23, 3-5). 
He does by all accounts found his own discourse upon the Ineffable, but is, nonetheless, 
careful to show that this principle is neither a hypothetical construct, a logical conse- 
quence of a prior philosophical system, nor is it part of an explanatory apparatus: I take it 
from this that Rappe does not interpret the Ineffable as having any 'causal' function—or 
what I call 'erounding' function, below, in reference to the One. 

158 The ‘Kantian’ interpretation is taken alongside Damascius' general theory of knowledge, 
as in DP 11, 156-158 (cf. p. 20), insofar as Damascius says we only know the ‘content of 
knowledge’ (yvôcpa) rather than the object itself (yvwotdv), and other such passages: see 
e.g. Cürsgen (2007) 322, 363, and Caluori (2017). Cf. p. 20 n.69. 

159 Discussed below in 5.3.4. 
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explanatory role as a principle (against the subjectivist reading) insofar as it 
grounds the One's transcendence (against the superfluous reading), which the 
One cannot explain by itself: In response to the first reading, the Ineffable does 
not constitute a part of the ‘metaphysical system; in the sense that it is con- 
nected with the chain of causes and effects seen in the Parmenides' hypothe- 
ses. Yet the Ineffable provides the condition for the One's ineffability and tran- 
scendence, insofar as these two properties are presupposed, on Damascius' 
interpretation, in the final deduction of the Parmenides’ first hypothesis—i.e. 
where the One is said not to be 'one and is consequently ineffable. In response 
to the second reading, while the One transcends its effect as a cause, it does 
not remain absolutely transcendent in the causal process of plurality—as, by 
contrast, Proclus' unparticipated One does, when the Limit and Unlimited are 
derived from the One. Damascius’ Ineffable then underlies the causal process, 
wherein causes are conditioned: in this respect, the Ineffable is functionally 
similar to Proclus' unparticipated One. The key question will then be how the 
Ineffable can be such a principle without—paradoxically, at first sight—being 
a ‘cause’. 

In what follows, we should review how Damascius considers the Ineffable 
fitting the role of the principle (àpy9)) in the way that the One does not for 
him. This requires going back to the conclusion of the beginning aporia in 
De Princ. 1, 1-4, and seeing how Damascius' requirement for the principle's 
ineffability is connected with his notion of being uncoordinated. While the 
analysis leans heavily on linguistically distinguishing the One from the Inef- 
fable—which initially supports the 'subjectivist reading'—this can only be 
understood within the causal structure from the One's derivation of entities, 
from the Unified downward. This we initially find in Damascius' three ‘as- 
cents’ or attempted proofs for the first principle in De Princ. 1, 26-61, which 
also rely on this sense of being uncoordinated, which we should also review. 
In the conclusion we will then see how Damascius considers the Ineffable 
next to the One: that is, not as another principle over the One, like the One 
itself, but as a ground for the One. The relation between the Ineffable and 
the One then fits Damascius' view of causality at the lower levels: that is, the 
Ineffable and the One are analogous to Damascius' distinction between the 
Unified in its subsistence—which has no causal relation to Intellect, as undif- 
ferentiated—and in its causality—by which the Unified makes itself differen- 
tiated as a cause of Intellect. 


5.31 Distinguishing the Ineffable in Speech 
One may recall from De Princ. 1, 4, the claim that duality is found in the 
One ‘if someone were also to say this'—that is, to associate the One with 
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‘all things’. It is noticeable that Damascius does not state that the One sim- 
ply is a duality, but rather that it follows that the One becomes a duality if 
we associate the One with all things. This comes before Damascius con- 
cludes that ‘the ones who are dividing are ourselves, and it is ourselves!60 
who are doubled concerning its simplicity, and who are yet multiplied’.161 
Damascius’ qualification then implies that the One’s simplicity does not 
lead to its duality in itself, but it is only the subject’s speaking or saying the 
One—or the One together with ‘all things'—that brings about the duality. 
In other words, Damascius appears to suggest that if the One's simplicity is 
not spoken, then we arrive at the first principle; if it is spoken, then another 
principle must be posited. Only this second scenario triggers Damascius’ 
conclusion that there must be a principle transcending both all things (tà 
návta) and the One. 

This dialectical consideration!6? is important, since it indicates that 
Damascius is not considering the Ineffable and the One in equal senses as 
principles, but instead the boundary that separates the two is rather thin. It 
already shows that one cannot indicate the Ineffable either by direct reference, 
like principles which exist in distinction (like Intellect), or by analogy to those 
principles (like the One-All, All-One, and Unified). This would be similar to 
our earlier distinction between the ‘undetermined One’ and the ‘determined 
One’: the difference only emerges when we consider the One in its causal as- 
pect, which implies relation to determined entities. However before the One 
is considered as a cause, it then remains without any determination compared 
to what is after it. In this context, Damascius ties the Ineffable only with ‘our’ 
speaking, or lack of speaking (A£yetv), the principle, which he implicitly re- 
lates with the concept (£vvota) we have of all things as distinguished between 
the One, the Unified, and ‘all things’-itself. Given Damascius’ dialectical ap- 
proach, one may think that these references to 'the One' could be taken in a 
purely subjective or nominalist sense, without reference to an external enti- 
ty, especially if Damascius links the One to our £vvota of tà mévta. One might 
see this in Damascius' shift to ‘divining’ (uavtevetat) the Ineffable, since it lies 
beyond the domain of concepts (£vvota) and speaking (Aéyetv), while the One 


160 Damascius does not specify the subject of 'us'/'ourselves' naturally Soul, or particular 
souls like 'ours' (truly) qualify, but he may also have in mind Intellect which is also dou- 
ble. Since «à x&vca also exists primarily in that state as well, as differentiated, Damascius 
appears to be thinking of the subject within that specific set. 

161 DP1,4,6-12. Cf. p. 235 n.47. 

162 Cf. p. 222 n.7. 
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and ‘all things’ are within this latter domain.!6? However as we will later see, 
Damascius uses the shift to show how the two principles may be indicated, es- 
pecially when he later contrasts the One's ineffability with the Ineffable-itself, 
where the latter acts as a 'sanctuary' for the One and is the source for the One's 
ineffability.!6+ 

Damascius’ emphasis on the distinction from ‘our side’ seems to give us 
strong support for the subjectivist reading, which suggests the difference is 
only descriptive between the Ineffable and the One. This would imply Pro- 
clus’ reading for the One in his Parmenides Commentary, as well as Platonic 
Theology 111.8, where the One is also marked out as ineffable in its own be- 
ing—yet it only indicates an aspect of the One, rather than a distinct princi- 
ple. In the latter work, Proclus says that the One is not truly ‘one’ but rather 
ineffable insofar as it is unparticipated and the cause of henads which are 
‘one’ by their subsistence (Smapétc)!®> and participated.!66 This follows Pro- 
clus’ interpretation of the final deduction in the Parmenides’ first hypothesis, 
where the negative attributes applied to the One are removed and the One is 
consequently said to be 'not-one'!67 For Proclus, the One's ineffability then 
follows as the conclusion of a series of negations which leads to the final ne- 
gation of all negations.!68 In this respect, the One's ineffability only indicates 
the mode of its being, which follows from the dialectic of negations in the 
Parmenides' first hypothesis. 

By contrast, Damascius prioritizes ineffability to the One of the first hy- 
pothesis. After De Princ. 1, 4, Damascius appeals to that which is uncoordi- 
nated (dobvtaxtov) as more valued and superior by nature to that which is 
coordinated.!9? Being uncoordinated is parallel to silence, which is not coor- 
dinated in the way speech is with things. One sees this with Damascius' gen- 
eral emphasis on the transcendence of the first principle (&px%), as embod- 
ied in the Ineffable, to the degree that it is not to be conceived (évvoytéov), 


163 DP 1, 413-15: ‘Therefore our soul “divines” (uovtevetat) that, among all things which 
are conceived in whatever way possible, there is a principle which is beyond all things 
[and is] uncoordinated in relation to all things’. (uavtevetat dea nudv ý boy, Tov Onwaodv 
TÓVTWV értvooupévov Elvat ÅPXÙV Enexewa viov dobvtaxtov pds mávca.) 

164 Cf. p. 294-295. 

165 Proclus, De Decem Dub. 63,910 (quoted in p. 110-111). 

166 Proclus, PT 111.8, esp. 3112-17. Cf. Steel (1999) 364. See also earlier, p. 209 n.159. 

167 Proclus, In Parm. 1096,13—-1097,16. Cf. Steel (1999) 364—365. 

168 See Vlad (2017), esp. 45-50, which compares Proclus with Damascius on a similar point 
with avoiding the ‘void’ or nothing (ovdév). 

169 DP1,6,16-17. 
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proclaimed, hymned, or supposed (dmovontéov).!”° As implied in his dialecti- 
cal consideration, above, Damascius later claims that the One, while ineffa- 
ble insofar as negations apply to it, is still able to be expressed by negation, 
as 'ineffable'!?! Giving negations, and even negating those negations, in ref- 
erence to the One still implies a relation, not just from the subject’s end but 
also from the One's end. By contrast the Ineffable escapes both affirmations 
and negations to the degree that neither are spoken, so that even to assert 
the Ineffable as ‘ineffable’, or as beyond ‘negations’, already implies a qualifi- 
cation: what Damascius considers a mepitpomos, or ‘turning around’, applies 
in these cases with the Ineffable, insofar as positing a statement, such as that 
the Ineffable is ‘ineffable’, already refutes itself by its very nature. In this re- 
spect the use of self-refuting terminology is helpful to emphasize the prin- 
ciple’s nature as both ineffable and transcendent.!”? Thus, if one looks back 
to the conclusion of the aporia in De Princ. 1, 2, the denial of the principle 
as ‘with’ all things and ‘before’ all things fits similarly with the nepitpomos, 
insofar as the denial of either path leads ultimately to the Ineffable, just as 
the mepitpomos does also. 

Damascius' analysis of the language used for the Ineffable gives us some way 
to isolate it as distinct from the One. Yet all this seems to show is that the sub- 
jective reading is still maintained, especially if the distinction is consequent 
on our thinking, or rather our concepts. However more is involved when we 
consider the One's nature in the causal process: if the One objectively implies 
acertain lack or inadequacy when it begins to cause all lower entities, then this 
would eventually lead us to the Ineffable, if it remains prior to the One's cau- 
sality. Given the nature of the One and the Ineffable, such a linguistic analysis, 
above, would be necessary on our part to understand and 'reach' the Ineffable, 
or at least to see the necessity of a grounding principle like the Ineffable. This 
would be one way to address the subjective reading, which we should consider 
more fully below in Damascius' three ‘ascents’ (&vaBdcets) or proofs which at- 
tempt to establish the first principle in De Princ. 1, 27—61. 


532  TheThree'Ascents'to the First Principle 
At the beginning of De Princ. 1, 27, Damascius proposes to show the first prin- 
ciple starting from lower principles, or from the ‘easiest’ things as objects of 


170 DP 1, 4,17-18. See also Vlad (2014) for a general treatment of this issue, where she claims 
that suppression of discourse is instrumental for having a ‘science’ (as it were), and not 
impossibility, for approaching the Ineffable. 

171 DP1,10,22-11,5. 

172 Although for objections raised along these lines, see below 5.3.4. 
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sensation, whereby their dependency on self-sufficient principles, or more 
perfect principles, eventually leads to the first principle itself!” The strategy 
is similar to that which Proclus uses in Platonic Theology 11, when he demon- 
strates that the first principle is beyond being by starting with the lower lev- 
els of being—from body to Soul, Intellect, and Being-itself before Proclus 
concludes that the principle, as the One, transcends Being.!7 In this case, 
Damascius employs the following criteria for each respective ‘ascent’ or series 
of demonstrations: (1) what lacks dependency or need (dvevéeéc) in relation to 
what is in need and dependent;!”> (2) what is secondary to that which lacks 
need (in other words, the inverse relation of [1]);79 and (3) what is more en- 
compassing (neptextixov) and complete (mavtéAetov) among all things.!”” For 
our purposes, Damascius provides his substantive arguments for the One's 
subordination to the Ineffable in (1) and (2). In (1) Damascius argues that the 
One lacks total independence from its effects, while in (2) he argues that the 
One implies opposites within itself. We should consider the two arguments to 
see why the One objectively implies a higher principle. 

Beginning with (1), Damascius shows the One's superiority over the Unified, 
or Being, in De Princ. 1, 37, where the One is not a duality in itself, like the Uni- 
fied, or has unity brought in from outside, but is simply 'One-itself.!7? Because 
it does not depend on its effects for its being simple and ‘one’ it is the ‘most 
without need’ (dvevdeeoctatov) among all things and ‘most simple’ (&mAot- 
otatov). At first this leads to Damascius’ initial conclusion that the One is a 
principle, cause, and the absolute first among all things.!”? However if these 
attributes are posited for the One, this would initially suggest three separate 
properties, which endanger the One's unity. Perhaps surprisingly, instead of as- 
cribing these three attributes to either our speaking or thinking,!®° Damascius 
ascribes the attributes to the One xat& tò £v, according to its unity?! In one 
way this solves the potential conflict of plurality, insofar as this denies any ac- 
tual plurality in the One, but then it leads to Damascius' subsequent concern: 


173 DPYL27220. 

174 Proclus, PT 11.2, 16,22-22,3. 

175 DP1,2714-15. 

176 DPi, 3915-20. 

177 DP1,571-5. 

178 DP1, 37,3-10. 

179 DP1,37,10-12: ‘Therefore this [scil. the One] is the principle of all things, this is the cause, 
and this is the first among all things without exception’ (todto doa ndavtwv dey, Kal Toto 
aitiov, xoi tobto mpdtov drake dnávtwv.) 

180 As Damascius would have back in DP 1, 4,6-8. 

181 DP1, 3643-19. 
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But if these things are true even in this way for the One, it will be in need 
of those things which are after it, namely according to properties which 
we add to it in whatever way. For that which is a principle (dyn) is and 
is called such of the things which are from the principle, and the cause is 
and is called ‘cause’ of its effects (witiat&v), and the first is and is called 
‘first’ of the things which have been ordered after it. Moreover, the simple 
is such by its superiority over other things, and the strongest by power in 
relation to ruled things, and both the good, desired, and what preserves 
of those things which are preserved and which desire. Thus if it is called 
‘all things’ (mévto), it will be expressed according to the anticipation 
(xatà mhv TedAyptv)!8? of all things in it, namely according to the One- 
itself alone (aùtó uóvov tò £v), while in the same way [it will be expressed] 
as the one cause of all things before all things— not being different, but 
this very thing by unity (xoà tò £v). 
DP 1, 37,20-38,7 


GAN’ el QANG xai oŬtTws Tadta Ext Tod £vóc, Evdees dv ety xai obtw TAV EO” 
EAUTO, KATH YE TUDTA à TOCTTIGELEV ADTH xor OTIWAOOV' ý TE yàp px) THY àT’ 
ALOXHS, xoi TÒ AITLOV TAV AITLATHV, xol TO TEMTOV tv LET AVTO TETAYLEVWV 
oti Te Kal Agyetou, ETL SE TO ATTAOSY KATH dAAWV DTEpOYNV, Kal TO KPATIOTOV 
KATH THV Tóc TA xpaTovpeva SbvaLLV, xod TO dyaðóv TE xal EPETOV xal ow- 
OTIXOV TAY CWCOMEVWY xal EMleLEvwv oti xoi Oy mé&vta El AEyorto, LATA THV 
TAVTWV EV AVTA TPSANPW PHOYaETAL THY KET’ ATO ye póvov TO Ëv, Gptoc dE 
návtwv iav Td návtwv aitiav, oùx dAANnY oboav, GAA Kal TabTHY KATH TO £v. 


Damascius' strategy here recalls what we saw in the first horn of the aporia 
in DP 1, 1-2: the principle is called such in relation to things of which it is a 


182 Cf. p.238 n.54. If we recall Sect. 5.1.3 (p. 238-240), Damascius' attribution of npóànyıç to 
the One here contrasts with DP 1, 93, where Damascius denies that the One is a mpdAnic 
of tà n&vca, since this otherwise implies that the One pre-contains the distinct causes 
that make up «à mévta, which altogether imply plurality. In the context of DP 1, 37-38, 
Damascius seems to use npóAvyjtc in different, more general sense to affirm the One's 
dependence on ta mata as its producer. Here he does not equate the One's ngóAvybic with 
the plurality implied in tà návta, but instead with dependence on tà n&vra. This might 
still suggest a conflict, but Damascius seems to refine the sense in which the One is, and 
is not, a pdAniptc: namely, the One does not pre-contain the distinction of causes that are 
implied in tà névta, but it still pre-contains tà mavta without that distinction—the sense 
of 'anticipation' here. This appears to be Damascius' point when he claims that the One 
is dependent on its effect, «à m&vta, but not necessarily in terms of the specific plurality 
within cà mévta. 
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principle, and cause of those of which it is a cause, and so on. Here we can see 
Damascius' idea of being within a cbvtaéts, or coordinated arrangement, come 
into play. While in the previous section Damascius mostly discussed this as a 
problem of language, here Damascius speaks of the One's being: even if the at- 
tributes, like ‘principle’ and ‘cause’ exist according to the One's unity, they still 
imply an ontological relation to the effects. This is brought out in the final line 
when Damascius says that the One is not different from ‘all things’ after it, but 
rather that very thing (tadtyv) as what is after it.!83 To the degree that the One 
is ‘all things, while differing from them by its mode of being ‘by unity’ (xoà 
16 £y), this indicates dependence—the criterion that denies that it can be the 
first principle.!94 

Given Damascius' claim about the One's dependency, if just for being a prin- 
ciple and cause, one would still wonder why this implies that the One is lack- 
ing: why not suppose, as Proclus and Plotinus would, that what is ‘in need’ is 
only from our side? When Damascius attributes ‘principle’ and ‘cause’ to the 
One in the previous passage, he justifies the claim with the distinction that 
obtains between cause and effect at the level of all things (tà návta): since the 
One produces «à mévta, the same attributes then recur in it by analogy. With 
this analogy in mind, Damascius claims that the One has a 'trace in the highest 
sense of being in need’ (&vàs(oc &xpótatov tyvoc), which he inversely parallels 
to matter having the faintest dim reflection of the One.!55 Damascius' use of 
'trace' is striking in light of its usage in Plotinus and Proclus, for whom 'trace' 
otherwise indicates the cause's presence within an effect. Here, Damascius 
uses 'trace' in the reverse relation, with the effect's presence in the cause. In 
one sense, the One in itself does not imply being in need, yet in producing 
effects that imply their being in need in themselves, the One itself implies this 
need. We find that this results in the following: 


183 Compare this language with Plotinus, where the One is also ‘all things’ before distinction 
arises in Enn. V.3.15. Cf. p. 222-224. 

184 To put it another way: because it is the nature of the One to be the cause of ‘all things’, 
through its unity, the One's nature would be destroyed without the presence of its effects. 
One could say, in this sense, that the One depends on, or ‘needs; its effects. 

185 DP1, 38,1214: ‘Thus [the One] even has—if it is permitted to say—a certain trace in the 
highest sense of being in need, just as inversely matter has a faint echo (anyynua) of that 
which is without need, according to that which it is, as the faintest reflection of the One’. 
(get tt doa, el O£puc etrcetv, xoi Evdetag dxpdtatov brvoc, Gertep dvdroAw ý VAN Tod dvevde- 
ods Eoxatov daos XAT’ QÙTÓ ye 6 oT, Ev duvdpdtatov.) Although, as we find later (p. 
302-304), Damascius actually thinks prime matter is the last echo of the Ineffable, rather 
than the One, as Proclus would also say. 
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It even seems that the account possesses a certain overturning (ttvà regt 
tporýy): for in the sense that [the One] is ‘one’, it is indeed without need 
(d&vevdeec) insofar as it has revealed [itself] as a principle both according 
to what is most without need (dvevdeeotatov) and ‘one’. But in the same 
way by which it is ‘one’, it is also a principle: in the sense that it is ‘one; itis 
without need, while in the sense that it is a principle, it is in need (évdeéc). 
Therefore in the sense that it is without need, it is also in need, but not 
in the same way: rather, in relation to its being what it is [scil. as 'one'], 
it is without need, while just as it is also what produces the other things 
(tà &AAc) and has anticipated them, it is in need. But this is characteristic 
(18tov) of the One: just as it is each thing according to unity, and therefore 
itis not each as such, just as the account distinguishes each characteristic 
spoken, it is rather one-only (ëv uóvov); and according to this it is both the 
other things and that which is in need. For how is it both not this [scil. 
being in need] too and this according to unity just like all the other things 
that proceed from it? For being in need is an aspect of [all things]. 
DP1, 3814-39,4/86 


xal Soxel u&v ó Aóyoc Eyety xtvà nepitporhv: y] yap £v, xal dvevdeds, cinep xal 
coy négnve KATA Td dvevdedotatov xot £v: GAN Bpuoc y) Ev, xai doyy xai Y uev 
£y, dvevdeks, H 86 doy, xal evdees Y) dpa dvevdeds, xoi Evdees, GAN’ od xarà 
TAÙTÓV, AAA Tpdc Lev TO civar 8 dott, dvevdeds, we SE xod tà AAAA TAPdryov xa 
TPOEIAN POG, evdesc. rov de xal tobto Tob Evdc Wate KATA TO EV ExaTEPOV, xal 
ovx dpa Exctepov otitw¢ we 6 Aóyoc pepilet TÒ Excktepov AEywv, GAN’ Ev Ldvov, 
xottà OE TOOTO TA TE AAAA xal TO EvEEC. xal TAS yàp Ody! xod voco Ely dv xorcá 
TÒ Ev, Qo rep TH AAAA TAVTA oot AT’ KbTOD mrpóstaty; TOUTWY Yap xt xod TO EVOEES" 


Damascius’ argument here is essentially that the One has two features which 
imply the ‘overturning’ he mentions: first, its unity does not imply the kind of 
lack implied at the lower levels, where distinction and division in any sense, 
even in the Unified, implies being in need; but second, because it produces 
items which have that lack, it implies that lack implicitly as a cause that pre- 
contains its effects. In the latter sense the One is then a npóànyıç unlike, for 
instance, the Unified,!®’ where the character of plurality already exists along- 
side unity—whereas the One does not have the character of plurality in itself. 
In this sense the One is not in need, but insofar as it anticipates its effects, 


186 Here I borrow some of Westerink-Combés' terms, like ‘character’ (e.g.) in the last line: tov- 
Twv yap TL xal Tò £ve£c (‘For the character of being in need ..."). 
187 C£ DP 1,3514-3752. 
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where plurality does result, it implies being in need. Thus the combination of 
the two attributes for the One ultimately brings about the ‘overturning’ that 
Damascius mentions: it is most without need as simply ‘one’, but because it 
produces things that imply need, it itself anticipates this need. Damascius’ use 
of the overturning implicitly indicates the Ineffable’s character, as we saw ear- 
lier, when attributes brought to it result in their overturning. Here Damascius’ 
search for what is absolutely without lack, when brought to the One, leads it- 
self into this overturning when the One is causally related to things that imply 
need—where then the tension comes into play. Damascius implies this when, 
after our passage, he says that one should search beyond the One for what is 
truly without lack—which ultimately results in a principle that dispenses with 
what is ‘most without need’ (dvevdeeotatov): 


Therefore something else should be sought which will have in no way what 
is in need. But it would be such an entity that one could not say with truth 
that it is a principle, nor that it is namely that which has been thought most 
solemn to be called what is most without need (tò dvevdeéotatov): for this 
again signifies a superiority and a transcendence over what is in need. 


DP1,395-9 


N 


AAO TI dpa CytytEov, 8 pnSopds Ečer có evdees unè’ ónwotioðv: ety & dv torodtov 


14 


dv unde Ott doyy dAnPEc einetv, und’ abtd ye Toto, 8 oeuvótatov čðoče AéyecOot 
TO dvevdeeotatov: xal coUo yap orepoyav onpatver xal EEatpeow Tod evdeods. 


Here we then find that, when one names what is ‘most without need’ (avevdee- 
otatov), an immediate relation is implied to what is in need. Thus if the One is 
‘most without need’ (dvevdeeotatov), as a cause it still anticipates and must be 
correlated with what is in need. This passage implies that one cannot have the 
avevdegotatov without being such in relation to what is ‘in need’ (évdeéc). In the 
case of the ‘certain overturning’ (xtvà mepttpomyv) for the One above, it implies 
the two attributes as both a principle and cause. But if one seeks only what is 
‘most without need’, then a complete overturning occurs: one cannot have the 
One but a principle above the One that implies neither what is ‘most without 
need’ nor its opposite attribute. This finally results in silence and complete 
unknowing (dyvocía),88 attributes which once again indicate the Ineffable. 
We may see with ascent (1) that Damascius is not saying that just any rela- 
tion to the One, if only from the subject's side, implies the One's subordination. 
Damascius is instead staying consistent with his position on the One's causal 


188 DP1,39,9-14. 
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synonymy with tà mé&vta, whereby need which is found in the effects must also 
apply to the cause as well. Here Damascius gives, at least in some sense, an 
ontological argument for the One's subordination. 

In ascent (2), Damascius builds on his conclusion about the One's combi- 
nation of attributes, but this time he uses xatà ué8e&ty and xa UnapEw ter- 
minology to show the One's dependence on a higher principle. Beforehand, 
Damascius considers whether Being is the first principle, and in showing that 
the One must be prior, he employs a substantially similar argument to Proclus' 
ET Prop. 5: just as Prop. 5 shows the One's priority to plurality by disproving 
either its equality with, or posteriority to, plurality, Damascius eliminates the 
possibility that Being is either prior to the One, or on the same level as the 
One. Damascius then concludes that Being is posterior to the One by showing 
that, as unified, Being depends on unity before it, and as a composite (cóv0c- 
tov) of Forms without distinction (as in Intellect), it depends on what is most 
simple—implicitly the One.!®9 

When Damascius next considers the One, he begins with the same consid- 
eration of simplicity for the One. Here we find his interpretation of the end 
of the Parmenides’ first hypothesis, where the negations spoken of the One 
are denied, including the One's being ‘one’!9° On Damascius’ reading, Plato 
ultimately denies the One ‘being one’ (tò &ivot ëv) but not the One-itself!™ This 
marks a contrast from the ‘removal-itself of the One’ (aùt TH dvatpecet tod 
&vóc), which leads us directly to the Ineffable, where the One consequently be- 
comes a ‘middle term’ (uécov) between ourselves and the Ineffable.!?? Unlike 
Proclus, for whom the end of the first hypothesis directly implies ineffability,9?3 
Damascius maintains that the One is only relatively ineffable by the end of the 
first hypothesis: as marking the beginning of the ensuing hypotheses, the 'One' 
at the conclusion of the first still remains an identifiable point of reference, 
even if not ‘being one’ so it is thus expressible in this sense.194 


189 AsWesterink-Combés note (DP 1, 55, n. 2), this aspect of Damascius' argument appears to 
be original, at least this version is not spelled out explicitly in Proclus. 

190 Cf Plato, Parm. 141e11-142a8. 

191 DPI, 5516—17: 16 yap elvan ëv anégyoev ëoyatov, GAN od TO ëv. 

192 DP1,9,10-18, esp.: ‘[We say] forthwith [that] Plato, through the middle-term of the One, 
has brought us in an ineffable way to the Ineffable now set forward beyond the One, 
namely by the removal-itself of the One, just as in this way by negation of the other [con- 
clusions] he has brought us around to the One. (Y, tya pev ó TAdtwv did yuécou tod &vóc 
àvýyayev Y) uc anopentws elc TO vOv dy MpoKEiLevov andppYToV Emexetva TOD £vóc adTH ye TH 
dvaipecet Tod Evdc, wonep TH dvalpecEl TOV dAAwY elc TO EV TEPINYOLYEV.) 

193 E.g. Proclus, In Parm. 52018-521,26. 

194 As Steel (1999) 364-367 points out, Damascius exploits a tension in Proclus thought 
related to the first hypothesis' conclusion: on the one hand, it indicates the One's 
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This leads Damascius to conclude that the One is in a certain sense know- 
able and expressible in terms of negations, while it is ineffable in affirmation.!% 
When he affirms that the One has a certain coordination, while also detached 
as the highest principle, Damascius notes: 


In the same way there is much in [the One] which is ineffable,!9° unknow- 
able, uncoordinated, and without position, but with the faint reflection 
(€updcews) of their opposites, while those attributes are better than the 
latter [scil their opposites]. But those things which are pure of the oppo- 
sites and what is unmixed pre-exist things which are mixed together. Either 
those characters which are greater are in the One according to subsistence 
(xa bapEtv)—and how will the opposites exist together there?—or they 
are in the One according to participation (xoà péðekw), and they come 
from elsewhere, from the first which is such. Therefore even before the 
One is what is simply and entirely ineffable, without position, uncoordi- 
nated, and inconceivable (&venıvóntov) according to every mode. 
DP 1, 56,8-16 


TOAD O[uoc Ev orti Kal TO KPPYTOV xal ğyvwoTtov xal dovvtTAKToV Kal d'Oecov, 
BAAR METH THS TAY Evavtiwv Euqgdcews, xpelttw dé ToUTWY ExEtva. Th OE xa- 
Oapà t&v EvaVTLWY xal TIPS THY ovuptyâv ày Mpotimdpyet navtayoð. Y) yàp 
xad’ SnapEw ev TH Evi tk xpe(vro xal TAS Eotat Exet xal và Evavti 600; Ù 
xatà pebew, xai Eetepwlev Huet amd Tod Mowtov vototov. xal med Tod Evdc 
Ka TO ATNAÔGÇ xoi wavty hepytov, di'Qexov, daovvtaxtov xoi AVETIVÓNTOV KATE 
TNAVTA TPÓTOV. 


Damascius argues that the One is not entirely beyond the 'opposites'—that 
is, between being knowable and unknowable, ineffable and expressible, 


ineffability, or more properly the state of our souls once we have concluded the 
series of negative deductions (cf. Proclus, In Parm. 52018-52119); on the other hand, 
the negations are also supposed to be causally generative of their assertions in the 
second hypothesis. Thus we reach an entity that is at once identifiable, as the causal 
starting point for the second and subsequent hypotheses—but unidentifiable, as 
ineffable. One can see Damascius here exploding these two points into separate dis- 
tinctions: between denying the One ‘being one, and the entire removal of the One- 
itself —i.e. the Ineffable. 

195 DP1,56,1-3. 

196 It might be significant that Damascius uses the definite article only with tó &ppntov, while 
the other attributes (e.g. ¢yvwortov, etc.) do not have the article. This could be particularly 
reference the principle, the Ineffable. 
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uncoordinated and coordinated—since it is still qualified in both senses of 
the dichotomy, just as the One, for instance, is ineffable by affirmation yet 
expressible by negation. Unlike the first ascent (1) where the One's relation to 
its effects demonstrated its subordination, here Damascius uses the opposi- 
tion of certain attributes that pertain to the One. Insofar as he has previously 
relied on the notion that simplicity is prior to what is composed, Damascius 
here also relies on the notion that the principle should not have opposites 
in any sense. Notably Damascius concludes that the One has what are the 
better attributes ‘by participation’ (xoxà péðečv). This is striking if the One is 
supposed to be the first cause and participated, rather than a participant— 
or rather unparticipated. However the language of participation seems to be 
used here in a qualified sense, specifically for the attributes of being known/ 
not known, ineffable/expressible, and so on, inasmuch as participation in a 
literal sense implies separation between entities, while this is not the case at 
the One's level.!9” We might also contrast this with Damascius’ previous argu- 
ment for the One’s priority over the distinction between plurality and unity 
in the Unified. In this respect the One transcends opposites, in the same way 
as Proclus’ One. Yet in terms of the One being ineffable, unknowable, and 
uncoordinated, because it is necessarily qualified in this sense, it depends 
on a prior principle that grants it these attributes without being these at the 
same time. 

This last point seems to imply a paradox: the Ineffable may not be a ‘cause’ 
ora ‘principle’ in itself, but then it implicitly causes attributes found in the One, 
like ineffability and being uncoordinated. Even if the language is metaphorical 
and does not implicate the Ineffable in itself, Damascius’ point seems to be 
that the Ineffable as a principle, even if qualified, is needed to explain how the 
One can have characters like being unknowable and ineffable. The One thus 
‘participates’ properties that it does not always possess: it may remain tran- 
scendent before it produces all things, but when it causes it no longer main- 
tains the property of being transcendent in an unqualified way. Damascius 
then preserves the participation model, this time for the One, inasmuch as the 
One’s character as transcendent and ineffable is no longer absolute but contin- 
gent on a principle that is always transcendent. 

The language of ‘overturning’ (repítporoc) here becomes a consequence of 
the Ineffable’s position, rather than a subjective indication of the Ineffable 
purely within language: if we are attempting to indicate a principle that is be- 
yond the causal relation to the One, then to go ‘beyond’ the One necessitates 


197 Cf. p.149-152. 
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this ‘overturning’ for our souls, where the latter mirrors the Ineffable’s tran- 
scendence over the One and its subordinate effects. This would contextualize 
Damascius’ earlier linguistic analysis for the Ineffable and the One. Here in 
ascents (1) and (2), Damascius points out an objective problem with the One’s 
causality, insofar as it anticipates its effects. As a consequence, the analysis 
leads to a principle that language cannot reach, with the Ineffable, however 
this happens as the conclusion of analyzing the ontological properties of each 
principle until the One is reached. As a result, the ‘subjectivist reading’ alone 
cannot be a satisfactory explanation, and one can see this when Damascius, 
throughout the rest of DP 11 and 111, treats the Ineffable as a principle along- 
side other principles within his explanatory framework. As we will soon see, 
Damascius ends up relating the Ineffable to prime matter, so that the Ineffable 
implicitly explains prime matter, even if it does not have a causal relation in 
the way the One and the henads have to specified, determined kinds of matter. 


53.3 The Ineffable as the Grounding Principle of the One 

Since we have concluded from ascents (1) and (2), above, that Damascius treats 
the Ineffable as a principle of the One's transcendence, we should next look at 
how Damascius considers the Ineffable as a principle compared to the One. 
Already this is paradoxical, since he attempts to find a principle that is not a 
principle—that is, the kind of principle that does not imply causal synony- 
my with all things. In doing so, he resorts to language that implies a normal 
principle—namely with causation, or in being participated, and so on—but 
Damascius attempts to define the ‘content’ of the Ineffable in such a way that 
it avoids these issues. 

Given this, Damascius’ use of causal language at the end of the second as- 
cent (De Princ. 1, 56) is still initially puzzling: in the earlier I, 5, he denies cau- 
sality to the Ineffable when he makes the One the ‘truest of causes’.!98 Whereas 
the One and other principles imply the distinction between one unparticipat- 
ed monad and multiple, participated entities, Damascius explicitly denies that 
the Ineffable implies this distinction, let alone any kind of participation of the 
Ineffable.?? The One's ‘participation’ in the Ineffable from De Princ. 1, 56, can- 
not then refer to this latter framework, but must be in an analogous sense. 
Likewise the Ineffable's 'production' of ineffability in the One—if one could 
speak this way—would have to be in a distinct sense than the One's mode of 
production. 


198 DP1,5,10-13. 
199 DP1, 25,8-26,2. 
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This becomes manifest when Damascius refers to ‘nothingness’ (tò où- 
dév) as a defining character of the Ineffable,?°° similarly to the One’s char- 
acteristic of negations properly belonging to it. Yet, one may ask, does this 
imply the non-existence, or lack of subsistence in any sense, of the Ineffa- 
ble?2?! Straightforwardly the answer is ‘no’: however Damascius posits a 
distinction, if somewhat paradoxical, between two senses of ‘nothing’. As 
Proclus distinguishes between a superior and inferior sense of negation— 
where one sense refers to the privation of a property (the inferior sense), 
and the other refers to the transcendence of a given, positive property (the 
superior sense)??? —Damascius also applies the same two-fold distinction 
to TO ovdéev: 


But that which is most revered must be incomprehensible to every con- 
ception and conjecture (dmovoiatg), since even in the things here that 
which always escapes towards what is higher among our conceptions 
is more honorable than that which is at hand, so that the most honor- 
able would be that which has escaped all our conjectures. But if this 
is nothing (oddév), let what is nothing be two-fold in meaning: what is 
greater than unity, and what is below.?9? But if we step into emptiness 
(xevenBatodpev) in saying these things, then the stepping into empti- 
ness is also two-fold in meaning: that which falls out into the Ineffable, 
and that which falls out into the nothing which in no way exists (tò 
unau undapas dnápyov). For the latter is also ineffable, as Plato says, 
but according to what is inferior, while the former is according to what 
is greater. 
DP 1, 7,20-8,5 


200 OnDamascius' Ineffable as ‘nothing’ in relation to Plotinus and Proclus, see Bréhier (1938) 
269—280. 

201 Already this is denied for the Ineffable, below, by Damascius' line: tò undapy udo 
óndpyov (DP 1, 8,2-3). This is roughly similar to Proclus’ denial that the One is ‘non- 
existent' in this sense. 

202 Proclus, In Parm. 1073,2—7 (although Proclus considers a third sense, negation as 'equal 
in some way' to assertion): 'But since non-being has a number of senses, one superior to 
being, another which is of the same rank as being, and yet another which is a privation 
of being, it is clear surely that we will also observe three types of negations: one superior 
to assertion, another inferior to assertion, and another in some way equally balanced by 
assertion’. (&nei8y) dé ToAAAKHs TO LY Ov, TO MEV WC KPEtTTOV TOD ÖVTOÇ, TO SE WÇ TH OvTL TUVTAT- 
TopEvov, TO SE WÇ atTEPHAIC Tod dvtoG, SHAov Symovlev StI TeITTA Kal Anopåoewv ely Bewph- 
JOMEV, TO LEV UTEP THY KATHPACLY, TO SE KaTAPdTEWS AMOAEITOMEVOV, TO SE NAPITOÚMEVÓV mc 
Ttpóc THY KaTapact.) Cf. p. 180 n.73. 

203 OOr'inferior—the opposite of ‘transcendent’ (éméxetva). 
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16 È geuvótatov dAyrtov evo Sel náoaç £vvolotg te xod Hrovolouc, éned) 
xoti ev Tots THSE TO dvapedyov hel poc TO divo) TAÇ NUETEPAG £vvolot TILLWTEPOV 
TOO MPOYELDOTEPOV, WOTE TILLWTATOV dv EIN TO NATAÇ EXTIEPEVYOS TAS NUETEPAC 
bmovotac: el dé tobto ovdev Eotwv, ZoTw Sittdv TÒ o08£v, TO LEV KpEtTTOV Tod 
&vóc, TÒ 8& Emitade: ci 8& xevePatodpev tadta A&yovrec, StttOv Kal TO xevep- 
Batety, tò èv Exmimtov elc TO &ppytov, TO dé eic TO yaoi] joo uc Umdpyov: 
opytov Lev yàp xal toto, wç puot WAdtwv, at xorcà tò xeipov, Exetvo de 
KATH TO KPEITTOV. 


Damascius first uses the notion of nothingness as the result of indicating what 
is ‘beyond every conception and conjecture’. Yet in order to show how noth- 
ingness can indicate the Ineffable, Damascius says that ‘nothing’ can refer to 
(1) what is transcendent, or (2) what is the opposite of transcendent— inferior. 
The distinction is parallel to a standard one in Proclus (mentioned above) be- 
tween a superior and inferior sense for negations: either (1) in a transcendent 
sense (e.g. soul, not being a body, is greater than body), or (2) in a privative 
sense (as being without form).?9^ Proclus notably uses the first sense of nega- 
tions to indicate productivity on the entity's part, which Damascius also even- 
tually does for the superior sense of 'nothingness' in relation to the Ineffable. 
In effect Damascius extends Proclus' distinction to include ‘nothingness’. 

This analysis also comes to include Damascius’ phrase of ‘stepping into emp- 
tiness' (xeveuBorvoüuev) in two senses. Here one can also see a difference from 
Proclus with Damascius' characterization: Proclus uses the term strictly in a 
negative, lower sense in relation to the One in his Republic Commentary, when 
he uses the term for the Republic character, Glaucon, who tries to seek out the 
Good's nature.?95 Proclus then interprets Glaucon’s ‘stepping into nothingness’ 
(in his interpretation) as the final limit of knowledge for what one can seek 
in the One, which parallels the way he proceeds through the negations in the 
Parmenides’ first hypothesis to the final negation of the negations. By contrast, 
Damascius treats stepping into the void as the first step one must take to un- 
derstand and come to acknowledge the first principle, rather than the last step 


204 Proclus, however, does not indicate any such distinction: in fact he implicitly makes ‘noth- 
ingness' (ovdev) the opposite of the One, thus implicitly correlated with what is entirely 
non-existent (Tò papi aoc Urdeyxov). See below, n. 206. 

205 See eg. Proclus, In Remp. 1, 274,3-9, where Proclus interprets Glaucon's surprise that 
the Good is ‘beyond being (in Rep. v1, 509b8-c2) as being like ‘stepping into the void’ 
(wç xeveBatobvtoc). Proclus explicitly denies that ‘nothingness’ correlates to anything 
beyond non-existence (Damascius' inferior sense), e.g. in In Tim. 1, 179,4-5. See Vlad 
(2017) 45-50 which discusses Proclus’ view of ‘nothingness’ (tò o08£v) in comparison with 
Damascius. 
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for Proclus. In this sense it is a ‘positive’ or first step, rather than a ‘negative’ or 
final step as in Proclus, as consequent on that person having grasped the Good 
first. For Damascius, this ‘stepping into emptiness’ (xeveyBatoduev) is then the 
means by which the Ineffable is grasped, albeit in a transcendent sense. This 
would contrast with Proclus’ approach to ‘nothingness’, where it is the opposite 
of the One, as indicating only sense (2) above, what is purely non-existent.206 
Because Damascius uses a superior use for to oddév as analogous to Proclus’ 
superior use for negations, this suggests that Damascius sees the Ineffable in 
the role of a principle analogously to the One. Just as negations indicate tran- 
scendence over Being for the One, the term, ‘nothing’, indicates the Ineffable's 
transcendence over the One, as well as all things, inasmuch as the term may 
imply no relation where negations imply a negating of something. For the Inef- 
fable, we find this elaborated after Damascius' two-fold distinction for tò oddév: 


If we find a certain need (ypeiav) of [the Ineffable], it is the most indis- 
pensable need (ypeío) of all things as from there, just as all things pro- 
ceed from an inaccessible sanctuary (d8ucov), both from the Ineffable 
(&mtoppytov) and in the most ineffable way. For neither is it just as the One 
produces plurality (xà moAAd), nor as the Unified produces differentiated 
things, but as the Ineffable ineffably produces all things (tà návta) in the 
same way. 
DP1,8,6-n 


el òè ypelav adtod Tiva emyntobper, qün &c xlv ý mavtwv dvayxatotaty xpeto 
TO exeidev, Women tE ASUTOV návta TPOTEval, Ex TE ATopphTov xoi TOV àTÓppN- 
TOV TPOTOV: CUTE YAP WÇ EV MpOcyEl TA TOAAR, OUTE WS NYWLEVOV TA Staxptvd- 
peva, GAN’ wo dTdpENTOV ATOPPÝTWŞ xà vro dLolwS. 


In one sense Damascius’ move seems to contradict what he claims for the 
Ineffable: if it is not a cause, and does not imply relation, why say here that 
the Ineffable ‘produces’ (mpocyet) anything here? As in the previous section, 
Damascius tries to show how all things ultimately depend on the Ineffable, 
rather than the One, yet the Ineffable should not have even the limited sense 
of causality that the One has. Part of the issue might be resolved by the fact 


206 Proclus, In Parm. 1097,13-16: ‘For if [the principle] is beyond the One, either it is nothing 
(od8év) or not-one: each is impossible. Therefore the First is the One as in a true way, and 
the King of all things (évtwv), and the Good’. (ei (yap) ¿ot &néxetva tod Evdc, Ü o08£v istw 
T] ovy Ev: Excktepov dé ğTonov: TO doa MPATOV oT. TO WC AANIAS £v Kal ó návtwv BaciAEds xoi 
qtàyaðóv.) Cf. Vlad (2017) 50. 
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that the principle simply is ineffable: in one sense this would not indicate that 
any production happens—at least in the normal sense. On the other hand, 
in order to show that the Ineffable is still a principle in some objective sense, 
Damascius has to resort to causal language as a consequence of referring to 
the Ineffable as a principle. This also goes with why he says that the One has 
ineffability ‘by participation’, even though the One in itself does not participate 
anything else, as an uncaused cause. 

Given this, the examples of production show discontinuity between cause 
and effect: the Unified (as not-differentiated) produces differentiated enti- 
ties, and the One (as not-plural) produces plurality,2°’ and in the same way, 
the Ineffable (as not-ta návta) produces tà návta. In these scenarios, each 
principle functions as such by not sharing in the beings or entities after 
it: thus the Ineffable relates to tà mc&vta as a principle, like the other cases, 
by not sharing anything with it. In this instance, causal synonymy does not 
obtain between producer and produced. One can then say that the Ineffable 
stands as a ‘principle’ of tà tt&vxa without implicating it in ‘all things’ (cà xá- 
vta), or being causally synonymous with tà mévta as the One is. Damascius' 
conclusion afterward enforces this point, when he repeats the result that *we 
refute ourselves’ (nepıtpenópeða) in claiming the Ineffable as a ‘sanctuary’ 
(&8vvov), incomprehensible, and ineffable, and implicitly even saying it is 
'nothing'208 

Damascius' reference to the Ineffable as a 'sanctuary' helps to highlight its 
grounding function for the One. Later in De Princ. 1, 84, Damascius refers to the 
One as being in the 'sanctuary' of the Ineffable, in order to point out the con- 
trast of the One's removal from the realm of what can be spoken and known.209 
The One has its power of ineffability and being unknown, then, in virtue of 
the Ineffable. By implication the One emerges from the Ineffable, as from the 
‘sanctuary’, as the first identifiable entity that can be known, or spoken of—as 
we have already seen from Damascius' interpretation of the conclusion to the 
Parmenides' first hypothesis. 

To further contextualize how the Ineffable does not fit the standard pat- 
tern of principles, where the unparticipated/participated distinction ap- 
plies, Damascius notes that the Ineffable is not distinguished into such 


207 Strikingly the One is not the cause, or producer, of tà mcvta here, but instead the Ineffable. 

208 DP1,8,12-20. 

209 DP1, 8413-21, esp. 19-21: ‘For that which is nearest to the inconceivable principle, if it is 
permitted to say in this way, remains as in the innermost sanctuary of the silence of that 
[scil. the Ineffable]’. (£yyuváto yàp dv tfj; &unyávov doyfjc, el 0£pjuc obvoc elmetv, donep ev 
à8tQ LEvEl Tig ory Exetvyc.) 
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unparticipated and participated entities, as would be the case for the One and 
the henads:?!° 


But if as we said neither ‘this’ nor ‘that’ must be applied to the Ineffable, 
which we wish to be over the one and the many, neither therefore should 
that which is before the many be reckoned as something different [from 
it], and the one by participation which is divided together with the many 
in another. Therefore it is not participated, nor does it give something of 
itself to the things from it, nor is every god?! ineffable before it is one, just 
as [each] is ‘one’ before being (otcia). 
DP1, 2518-26,2 


el é, oc &Aéyopev, Exetvo T] Exelva, où pocototéov TH dmopprito, 6 ye onép 
TO Ev Kal xà TOAAK Bovàópeða, o08£ dow TO MEd TAY ToAXGv Érepov Ogx£ov, 
xoi Td ¿v ueOéEet toig MoAAots Etepov avvdtnpypevov: ox doa WETEYETAL, OVSE 
yetadidwot tt Eavtod tots dg’ Exvtod, obde Tt Ocóc d'móppvytoc npótepov Ù £v, 
Qomep Ev MPOTEPOV Y) oUcto.. 


In the terms Damascius defines, the Ineffable's character has no relation or 
property found on the lower levels—even if we might say that there is a gra- 
dation of ineffability between the One, Being, Intellect, and so on.?!? To make 
a strong claim about this implies importing the causal structure of remain- 
ing, procession, and reversion into the Ineffable, which we have seen with 
Damascius' predication xatà àvañoyiav of this structure for the One, consid- 
ered as a cause, in De Princ. 1, 129-130. Even notionally, or by analogy (as for 
the One), this implies distinction between an unparticipated and participated 
"Ineffable'—all of which results in a relation with tà mévta. In concluding that 
there is no participation, one should see how Damascius makes the Ineffa- 
ble prior to the ‘one’ and the ‘many’, which recalls his criticism of Proclus for 
failing to make the first principle truly prior to the one and the many: in that 
case, by making the One the first principle, even if it is also ineffable in its 
character as Damascius concedes, Proclus' One still results in being reduced to 
the ‘one’ which is opposed to ‘many’. Damascius’ Ineffable then has the added 


210 Although with the proviso here that Damascius only sees the unparticipated/participated 
distinction arising after the Unified in progressively differentiated entities, starting from 
Life and then Intellect downward. Cf. p. 148-151. 

211 Le. each henad: Damascius also holds that the gods are ‘one’, and therefore henads, like 
Proclus. 

212 E.g. DPI, 2541-9. 
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characteristic that it is prior to all opposites—more expansively than just the 
opposite of ineffable/expressible and knowable/unknowable—in a way that 
the One is not.?!3 

So far we have focused on how Damascius characterizes the Ineffable as 
a principle, both in itself and in what way it grounds the One. It is clear that 
Damascius tries to balance a tension for the Ineffable: on the one hand he 
attempts to make the Ineffable 'do' something as a principle, while by the 
parameters he sets out, he is forced to speak in a paradoxical manner, since 
any language that describes this process is ‘overturned’ (mepitpomoc). Even 
when we get to terms that more closely approximate to the Ineffable's non- 
relational status—like the Ineffable as ‘nothing’ (oo8£v) in the qualified, 
superior sense—one is still forced to overturn this in language. However 
Damascius' emphasis on the Ineffable's productivity, even if it is not truly 
'productive' like the One, suggests that he attributes a special, virtual sense of 
being a principle to it. 

As we concluded earlier, this would appear to rule out the subjective in- 
terpretation, but then we also need to see why Damascius may not be going 
in the other direction and positing too many principles—i.e. the ‘superfluous 
reading’. We will address this in the next section, but at least one observation 
is worth making here: Damascius’ emphasis on the Ineffable’s relation to ‘all 
things’, from De Princ. 1, 8/6—11 above, as analogous to the One's relation to plu- 
rality, or the Unified to differentiated beings, hearkens back to the distinction 
between Being's causal relation to Intellect.?!^ In itself as the Unified, Being 
has no causal relation to Intellect, since it is undifferentiated whereas Intellect 
is differentiated. Being must then act on itself and become differentiated in 
becoming a cause of Intellect, and therefore becoming synonymous with its 
effect. The Ineffable's relation to 'all things' is then analogous to the Unified 
before it produces Intellect: it is only when the One emerges from the Ineffable 
that the causal relation to 'all things' is immediately established, just like when 
the Unified acts on itself in causing Intellect. We should bear this in mind 
when thinking about whether the Ineffable 'explains' anything in Damascius' 
causal structure. 


213 This last observation also recalls the ‘undetermined One’ in DP1, 94-98, where Damascius 
portrays it as prior to the opposites that arise in the ‘determined One’, implicitly between 
the principle of unity, plurality, and the combination of the two (i.e. the Unified). In this 
case it is analogous to the Ineffable in transcending opposites, which goes with both being 
undetermined and being prior. Unlike the Ineffable, as we have earlier seen, Damascius 
relates the undetermined One to the 'determined' One as a cause—in other words, it 
indicates the One-All before it causes its opposite, the All-One. 

214  Cf3a. 
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5.3.4 The ‘Superfluous Reading’: Objections to Damascius’ Ineffable, and 
the Ineffable’s Role 

One objection over Damascius' Ineffable lies in a comparison with Proclus' sys- 

tem. In a recent chapter discussing the One and first principles in Proclus, Gerd 

van Riel compares Proclus' view of the One to Damascius' split of the Ineffable 

from the One and raises a crucial difficulty for Damascius: 


Yet there are reasons to believe that, philosophically speaking, Proclus' 
solution is the stronger one. First, one could wonder what the ‘Ineffable’ 
as a principle adds to the analysis. In fact, even though Damascius would 
avoid this, it tends to reify the Ineffable into being a separate unity, or a 
'principle' beyond the One. When looked at from this angle, the contri- 
bution delivered by this additional principle is in fact a reinforcement 
of the problem: instead of safeguarding the Ineffable from determina- 
tion, one adds the need to determine it as a separate entity. Second, the 
problem to which this solution is supposed to give an answer will return 
after all: Damascius' treatise on Problems and Solutions about the Princi- 
ples opens with a discussion of the paradox that the first principle of all 
things cannot be called a principle since that would co-ordinate it with 
reality. Calling it Ineffable' detaches it from this determination as a prin- 
ciple. But a few pages further, Damascius has to admit that even calling 
it Ineffable' is attributing too much of a determination to it.?/5 That is to 
say, detaching the First from the One opens the way to an infinite regress 
in which the ineffability of the principle should always lead to dissat- 
isfaction about even calling it ‘ineffable’. If that means that one has to 
posit a principle beyond the one that is discovered to be ineffable, there 
is no limit to the exercise (the problem will return at every additional 
level).216 


The objection can be summarized in two points: first, the Ineffable only repeats 
the kind of determination that Damascius attempts to deny; and second, if the 
Ineffable is posed as beyond determination, this leads to an infinite regress, 
since the Ineffable would be treated like another ‘One’, as overdetermined, and 
then an extra principle would have to be posited ad infinitum." To the first 
point, Van Riel brings up an issue we discussed previously about Damascius' 


215 Cf. DPI, 812-20. 

216 Van Riel (2017) 76-77. 

217 Itis also worth mentioning that Damascius appeals to the One's priority as stopping 
an infinite regress of causes, within the second ascent in DP 1, 54,6 ff.—right before 
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need to use causal language for the Ineffable. Damascius uses such language 
in a self-consciously paradoxical way, but he always does so to illustrate what 
is ‘beyond’ the One, when the One necessitates an immediate relation with all 
things—a determination in this sense. Such language for the Ineffable ulti- 
mately makes it possible to ‘indicate’ it without either determining it or even 
ourselves in relation to it, since by self-refutation—however paradoxical— 
one is led toward the Ineffable.?!$ Ultimately Damascius’ qualification that all 
properties and language implies an ‘overturning’ (nepitporoç) enables him to 
use causal language, on the one hand, and to use attributes such as ineffability, 
without imputing determination either to the Ineffable itself or even to our 
‘speaking’ the Ineffable. Van Riel’s charge, then, does not sufficiently account 
for the nature of Damascius’ Ineffable, where the notion of nepitpomos ensures 
that the Ineffable lies beyond determination, yet also provides the foundation 
for the One as the first 'determined' principle. 

The same can be said for Van Riel's second point, where Damascius' self- 
refutation argument ensures that there is no further 'step' beyond the Ineffa- 
ble: once one attempts to assert or negate any character or attribute in relation 
to the Ineffable, already the subject is self-refuted. As it is, an infinite regress is 
impossible for arguments that end up in a nepitponoç.?! By contrast this is not 
so for the One, where it is expressible in negations, even if it is also ineffable 
in its mode of being. Even Proclus admits that the One can be expressed and 


Damascius concludes that the Ineffable, rather than the One, must be the first principle. 
Van Riel does not appear to take this into account in his argument. 

218 It may seem paradoxical that a philosophical argument depends on self-refutation—in 
fact, this should normally worry us. In Damascius, I take it that his use of this strat- 
egy must be taken with his two-fold distinction between the 'superior' and privative 
senses of tò oddév. Such self-refutation should be taken like the ‘superior’ sense: it leads 
us ‘somewhere’, but not in a positively identifiable way—which, if so, would otherwise 
impute the Ineffable in the cause-effect relation. To indicate the Ineffable by self- 
refutation is, then, no less strange than indicating the One by negations, if we follow 
Damascius’ logic as following on Proclus. On this, see further DP 1, 16,19-17,3; cf. Vlad 
(2017) 62, n. 68. 

219 Sextus Empiricus suggests this in PH 1, 122,1-123,1: ‘For if [someone] makes his assertion 
absolutely and without proof, he will not be convincing. But if he wants to use a proof, 
then if he says that the proof is false, he will overturn (zepitpeet) himself; and if he says 
that the proof is true, he will be required to give a proof of its being true, and another 
proof of that (since it too has to be true), and so ad infinitum. But it is impossible to 
establish infinitely many proofs’ (trans. Annas/Barnes, modified). (ei £v yàp &rA&c xoi 
dvev drrodetEews Nomaetat ty dmógocty, dro voc ëotar el SE dnodeiEet BovAnceta xprjcotcOot, 
el èv pevdy Agger thy àróðerk elvan, Ewvtov mepitpEerpet, dANOH Sè Aéywv elvan mhv dme 
aityOyjoetat drdderew tod dry Oh adtyy civar, xdxetvng GAA, ¿nel xod aùthv dAnOH elvan Sel, 
xai uéypic drtelpov. dddvatov dé otww dmelpoug droites Mapact hoa.) 
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referred to, while it is ineffable in its being.??° Yet as we have seen, Damascius 
exploits an inner tension in the One, which one sees in Proclus’ account: how 
is it ineffable if it is also expressed as the beginning of all things and the first 
cause? Can one hold one and the same entity in both respects??2! At least in 
this sense, Damascius' Ineffable contributes to the analysis of the One by being 
absolutely ineffable, whereas the One is only relatively so—especially when 
considering Damascius' causal model for the One. Van Riel's objections are not 
satisfactory in this specific case, although as we will see below, there is still the 
question whether Damascius falls prey to the charge of determination when 
he links matter to the Ineffable. 

Jan Opsomer holds a variation of Van Riel's first criticism, while he also rais- 
es the more general problem that the Ineffable is ultimately superfluous if the 
One fulfills the same function as the Ineffable: 


Yet [Damascius'] attempt, too, fails. For Damascius has to find some lin- 
guistic expression to refer to it (he intentionally explodes rational dis- 
course).222 When he claims that calling it ineffable does not express any- 
thing about it, however, we are in fact back where we were with Proclus. 
Proclus too is aware of the fact that his first principle should not be called 
'one' in the proper sense, as it is not the unity of something (this is al- 
ready presupposed by the argument in ET, for otherwise to hen would be 
just so much in need of plurality as plurality needs to hen; they would be 
‘in each other, as Damascius Princ. 1.95.9—10 phrases it). If that is true for 
Proclus' hen, too, an important reason for separating off an even high- 
er 'hyper-unknowable?? vanishes into thin air. Finally, Damascius too 
will have to consider his highest principle as a cause or principle in some 
minimal sense, for otherwise its (counterfactual) non-existence wouldn't 


220 Proclus, In Parm. 518,21-25: ‘For it is one thing to refer to the One (tò elvat mpl tod évdc) 
and another to express something about the One (tò elvat mepi tò £y). The account does 
not express anything about the One, for it is not definable. So the negative propositions 
that have been stated do not express anything about the One, but do refer to the One’. 
(dAAo yd toti TO elvat mepi ToD évòç xot GAAO TO elvat rep TO Év: Kal yàp ó Adyog mepi èv TO 
Ev obx Eotw—addptotov yap Eotl—, Trepl dé TOÔ £vóc EoTIV, AVTO TOOTO Aeyóvtov vuv TÒ ppn- 
Tov’ WaTE xoi at Elonueva dmopdcets ovx elei nepi tò Ev, HAAG mepl Tod Evdc.) This implicitly 
highlights the tension of Proclus’ account from the flip side of not admitting a separate 
ineffable principle. See next footnote. 

221 See e.g. Steel (1999) 364—365: ‘In fact [Proclus’] whole position remains somehow ambig- 
uous: there is a first principle beyond the one that still functions as the one of the first 
hypothesis, it is absolutely ineffable and nevertheless subject to a dialectical analysis’. 

222 See DP 1, 20,5-22,9. Cf. Combés (1996): 253-254. 

223 Cf. DP1, 84,18. 
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change anything: the highest principle would be absolutely superfluous. 
No Platonist wants to say that.224 


Opsomer's first point about linguistic expression is one we have partly ad- 
dressed with Van Riel's criticism over determining the Ineffable, although here 
it is worth considering another angle. One might concede Opsomer's critique 
that Damascius' strictures for the Ineffable are ultimately no different from 
Proclus' for the One: Damascius would then be unfair to Proclus if, in his cri- 
tique of Proclus, his account of the Ineffable only amounts to what Proclus 
already does with the One in its transcendence. Be that as it may, Opsomer's 
critique still does not factor in the critical difficulty in Proclus' One: namely, 
how can one and the same entity be completely transcendent and yet suffi- 
ciently explain the emergence of unity and plurality from itself as a cause? 
Indeed this is one of the main issues in any conception of the One, as we have 
seen: if it is to describe how the contra-distinguished characters of Limit and 
Unlimited, or One-All and All-One, emerge from it, then how it pre-contains 
these needs to be expressed in some way—hence the need for the negations 
applied to the One to imply, at once, their correlate assertions, and for the One 
to be expressible at some level.?25 Damascius shrewdly recognizes this con- 
sequence: if we still need recourse to a principle of absolute transcendence 
at one and the same time as a principle of unity that explains the emergence 
of all things (tà mé&vta), then a distinction must be made. The first principle 
remains truly ineffable and without relation to all things, both Proclus and 
Damascius recognize, however for Damascius this cannot be the ‘One’ if con- 
strued as the starting point from which ‘all things’ come to be. Thus, Opsomer’s 
conclusion of Damascius ‘separating off an even higher "hyper-unknowable"' 
may be better re-defined as such: Damascius re-construes Proclus’ One as the 
Ineffable, while delegating the ‘One’ as a distinct principle from the Ineffable, 
which allows for a way to explain the emergence of the contra-distinguished 
characters of unity and plurality. 

Yet given this, another issue is how the Ineffable does not fall prey to the same 
issue or analysis that is applied to the One: as Opsomer points out, ‘Damascius 
too will have to consider his highest principle as a cause or principle in some 
minimal sense’. On the one hand we have seen Damascius’ causal language for 
the Ineffable bear out this tension, yet we have also seen Damascius’ use of 
‘overturning’ (mepitponoc) language to mitigate this side of the tension—which, 


224 Opsomer (2013) 638. 
225 See e.g. Damascius’ claim that the One implies in itself the ‘reflections’ of opposite attri- 
butes of being coordinated, sayable, and known in DP 1, 56,8—1: cf. p. 289. 
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however, leads to Opsomer’s conclusion that the Ineffable’s ‘(counterfactual) 
non-existence wouldn't change anything: the highest principle would be ab- 
solutely superfluous’. On the one hand we may again recall the superior and 
inferior senses of ‘nothingness’ (tò ot8£v), which Damascius uses to attribute 
to the Ineffable the status of being a principle without implicating it as the 
principle of'anything after it: in this sense, Damascius has to embrace an appar- 
ent paradox. This does not rule out Opsomer's objection, but it suggests that 
Damascius attempts to give the Ineffable an explanatory value (ironically) by 
removing all causal and explanatory language at the same time, as with his in- 
vocation of nepitponos arguments. This, as should now be clear, can only make 
sense if Damascius' One is not truly transcendent: if the One is only relatively 
transcendent—and in this sense depends on the effects it produces—then it 
necessitates a principle that is absolutely transcendent (as in ascent [2]).226 
For Damascius, the only way to show a higher principle would be to take away 
alllanguage that implies such relation, in contrast to Damascius' One where its 
ineffability and negations, when stated from the level of all things (tà návta), 
still imply assertion (xatd&pacts). 

Both Opsomer's and Van Riel’s critiques, however, highlight the tension im- 
plied in distinguishing the Ineffable from the One. Given how Damascius often 
treats the Ineffable as if it were a principle in the same way as the One, one 
may understandably worry that Damascius ends up replicating Proclus' ver- 
sion of the One, and in this sense positing a further 'One' above the One-itself. 
And yet, as we saw in Sections 5.1 and 5.2, Damascius' acknowledgement of the 
nature of the One's causality necessitates distinguishing a principle that is not 
affected in the causal process as the One is: even in its undetermined state, the 
One becomes distinguished into the opposed principles of the One-All and 
All-One in producing the Unified, and thus all things (xà mé&vta). One can see 
this as a consequence of Damascius attempting to account for the One's func- 
tionality as a cause for all things, but at the expense of positing a principle of 
absolute transcendence in contrast to a principle of causality—a distinction 
that Proclus attempts, with difficulty, to maintain in one and the same princi- 
ple. In this regard, one needs to account for an extra principle in Damascius' 
framework—albeit, a very qualified sense of 'principle'—to ground the One's 
transcendence in its causality. It is in this sense that the second, 'superfluous 
reading' is not tenable. 

One potential issue, however, remains. Just as a question was raised about 
the relation of the One to matter in Procus, we should consider certain 


226 Cf. p. 288-290. 
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passages where Damascius makes the Ineffable the principle responsible for 
prime matter. In his own Parmenides Commentary, Damascius reviews Pro- 
clus’ position on matter's derivation from the One and ends up critiquing Pro- 
clus. For Damascius, matter by its nature lacks unity: to assert matter as an 
effect of the One, as Proclus does,22” would imply that it has some form of 
unity.?28 Although Proclus qualifies matter's relation to the One in virtue of the 
Unlimited—since the Unlimited is defined as relative to the One—Damascius’ 
critical observation holds inasmuch as the Unlimited is itself characterized by 
unity, and thus a fortiori matter would also be so characterized.??? Damascius 
concludes that, as the highest produces the lowest, if the first principle is the 
Ineffable, then matter must be an effect of the Ineffable and reflect the Inef- 
fable's nature. When Damascius demonstrates this, he implicitly refers to the 
two-fold distinction of ‘nothing’ (tò odéév) that we have mentioned, but inter- 
estingly here adds a third distinction which correlates with matter: 


[Parmenides] also denies the ‘One’, namely that matter is ‘nothing’: but 
not in the sense of (7) that which in no way exists (tò pydapac 6v),23? nor 
that of (2) the Ineffable, but (3) as the ultimate echo of the very first. For 
‘nothing’ (to oddév) has a double meaning: either (7*) as an empty name 
(Svo) and reality (np&yya), if one can say so, or (2*) as that which by 
nature, according to its ineffability, escapes the imposition of the One. 


In Parm. 1v, 72,3- 8231 


aparpet xai TO Ev, xal H VAN o08£v: GAN’ ovy Wç TO uoa dv, UNdE wç dp- 
pyTov, GAN’ we ËTXATOV daro tod mowtictou: SittoOv yàp TO o08£v, TO [LEV 
xevov övopa xai mpdypa, el oldv te cimetv, TO SE xatà Td dmóppvyvov púosı èx- 
gedyov xoti Thv 100 £voc 0£ctv. 


In the De Principiis, Damascius only references the first two senses of ‘nothing’, 
while no mention is made of matter or distinction (3). In the passage above, 


227 Cf. 4.2.3. 

228  Damascius, In Parm. 1v, 68,8-19. Cf. Van Riel (2011) 197; Combés (1977), esp. 18-121. 
However, compare with Damascius’ juxtaposition of matter with the One in DP 1, 38,1- 
14, where matter is said to be an echo of the One rather than the Ineffable. It is not clear if 
Damascius still has the same relation in mind, as in the earlier passages, or if he changed 
his mind between the De Principiis and Parmenides Commentary. 

229 Van Riel (2011) 195; Proclus, In Tim. 1, 38511214. 

230 Compare with earlier in Damascius, In Parm. 1v, 8,2-3, where onápyov rather than dv is 
used: tò udo, udo ondpyov. 

231 Cf Van Riel (2011) 199-200. 
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it seems clear that Damascius does not want to claim that matter does not 
exist, i.e. in a counterfactual way (7),23? but rather that it lacks unity, at the 
lowest end of entities, in the way the Ineffable lacks unity at the highest end. 
Damascius’ reformulation of the two-fold distinction with (1*) and (2*) tries 
to capture the three distinctions he makes earlier, with (2*) implicitly encom- 
passing (2) and (3). Matter as an ‘ultimate echo’, like the language of ‘trace’, 
then implies that it is an effect of the Ineffable. Yet this suggests that the Ineffa- 
ble performs a causal function—which might prove problematic. To elaborate, 
if we compare this to the causal language Damascius uses for the Ineffable's 
relation to the One, one difference here is that the Ineffable only accounts for 
aspects of the One's nature—as transcendent, as relatively uncoordinated, and 
so on. Here, Damascius seems to say that matter is directly produced by the 
Ineffable—which would appear to go against Damascius' emphasis that the 
Ineffable bears no relation or causality to anything after it. 

Yet there may be two ways out of this problem: first, to the degree that prime 
matter is 'nothing' in the sense of (3), it suggests that nothing new' is caused or 
produced by the Ineffable—although not ‘nothing’ in a counterfactual sense 
(1)—so that there is no real causality. Second, Damascius defines matter in 
relation to ‘the others’ (xà &AA«) of the Parmenides’ fifth hypothesis (159b2— 
160b4), the plural of which indicates ‘multiple matters’ which are relative to 
the multiple henads which also bear a reflection of the Ineffable.233 This im- 
plies that matter is first instantiated by the henads, whereas beforehand it only 
exists as a reflection of the Ineffable. This might solve the problem inasmuch 
as matter is then truly ‘nothing’, so qualified, before the henads' activity. 

Damascius' answer, however, still preserves the general tension in his ap- 
proach for the Ineffable: while the Ineffable functions as a principle in relation to 
matter—albeit virtually, as we saw also between the Ineffable and the One—it is 
still detached from what comes after it, and thus not a ‘cause’ in the sense that it 
would be implicated in the causal process. In other words, the Ineffable remains 
a ‘principle’ without being a cause, both in relation to the One and matter. 


54 Conclusion: Assessing Damascius' Transformation 


We should now summarize our results: in Section 5.1, one of the main issues 
we investigated was why Damascius makes the One contingent on, or related 


232 Although of course, neither would he wish to claim that it ‘exists’, i.e as having substantial 
being in its own right. 
233  Damascius, [n Parm. 1v, 71,711. Cf. Van Riel (2011) 201-202. 
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to, its effect of ‘all things’ (tà mvt). As we saw there, although he posits, like 
Proclus, intermediate principles—specifically the Unified—between the One 
and plurality, Damascius makes the One causally synonymous with ‘all things’ 
as its final effect: thus the One must be ‘all things’ itself if it ultimately produces 
all things. 

In Section 5.2, the consequences of the One's causal synonymy with ‘all 
things’ are borne out: we see how Damascius reconsiders the One’s causality 
in relation to itself and in relation to its lower effects as a cause. One finds 
that, in Damascius’ system, the One exists as undetermined before it un- 
folds itself, in causing the principle of plurality (the All-One), and becomes 
differentiated as the ‘One-All’; both in turn produce a third principle, the 
Unified, as the principle of the combination of unity and plurality together. 
Considered within Damascius’ causal framework, we find the same two-sid- 
ed analysis that is used for Being’s relation to Intellect, from Chapter 3, ap- 
plied also to the One’s relation to the All-One and the Unified. This suggests 
a dynamic picture of principles throughout the hierarchy, which hearkens 
back somewhat to Iamblichus:234 each cause is contextualized, and ‘unfold- 
ed’, in producing its lower effect, while ad intra it maintains its own higher, 
and relatively non-related, existence in relation to lower beings. By taking 
into account Proclus’ critiques, Damascius is at once careful to make sure 
that plurality, or differentiation, is not implicated at higher levels—thus ad- 
dressing Proclus’ worries—yet he permits that each principle posterior to 
the Ineffable implies a ‘concentration’ and ‘unfolding’, from itself, of all lower 
entities. In this sense Damascius revives Iamblichus, but fine-tuned with his 
own response to Proclus. 

This implies that transcendence, when we reach the One, cannot be main- 
tained in the same way as it was for Proclus. Thus, the aim of Section 5.3 was 
to see how Damascius employs the Ineffable as a principle, and why, at least 
on his reading, it cannot be reduced to a subjectivist interpretation that im- 
plies a linguistic difference from the One. The other, opposite danger is that 
the Ineffable is a superfluous principle: if it does not ‘do’ anything or have any 
causal relation to all things, why posit it? The first two sections should help us 
see why Damascius posits the Ineffable: it ends up being the ground for the 
One's causality, where the One—while remaining ‘one —becomes relative to 


234 An extra factor in the background may be the Chaldaean Oracles—a facet we have only 
barely touched on so far in this study. Stephen Menn (in personal conversation) has 
hypothesized that the Oracles' dynamic structure lies behind Damascius' transformation 
of Proclus' framework. 
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the principles it produces, even though it is not directly participated.??5 The 
Ineffable becomes the one principle in Damascius' hierarchy that 'remains' 
without becoming contextualized in the causal process of all lower levels. 

Comparing all this with Proclus' framework for the One, we should recall 
the unresolved tension in Proclus' framework with the causal gap between the 
One and the henads. In Chapter 4, we concluded that one main problem in 
Proclus' framework was that it does not explain the derivation of the Limit and 
Unlimited as the first henads below the One: although the One may explain 
the unity of the two principles, it cannot explain the distinction that arises 
between the characters (iSt6tyteE¢) of the two.?36 Damascius’ model implicit- 
ly fills this gap: the One anticipates its opposed character, the All-One, with- 
in itself when it produces the principle—and in turn, the One-All, with the 
All-One, generates the Unified as the first henad. This comes to be only when 
Damascius allows for the One to anticipate the opposite principles that come 
after it. To do this, however, implies that Damascius' One can no longer remain 
absolutely transcendent in the process, in contrast to Proclus. In this respect 
the Ineffable for Damascius is analogous to Proclus' unparticipated One only 
in the sense that it remains transcendent and uncoordinated in relation to the 
henads. But crucially unlike Proclus' One, Damascius denies that any charac- 
teristic property is causally passed down from the first principle, unlike the 
case of the One's unity in Proclus, for the reasons we have seen spelled out. 

Given the necessity to posit a principle like the Ineffable, one cannot help 
but feel that a tension remains with Damascius' solution: even if the 'super- 
fluous' reading can be avoided, one may still wonder if treating the Ineffable 
in the language of a principle alongside the One and other lower principles— 
especially as Damascius seems to in De Principiis 11 and 111???—is too close 
to implicating it in the entities after it, as is the case for the One and other 
subsequent principles. One might then ask, why can the Ineffable not be con- 
strued as a mode of the One's being? For instance, why not imagine that the 
One has an aspect of itself that 'remains' transcendent and ineffable, while 
another part of itself becomes coordinated as a cause? Yet by Damascius' logic, 
we are already bound by the consequence this would bear: we would have to 
be speaking of another entity as a result of this process. 

As a result, the contrast in outcomes between Proclus and Damascius can 
be spelled out this way: in Proclus, we may achieve a notion of the One as 
both absolutely transcendent, not implicated by its final effect (plurality), and 


235 And in this sense, functionally like Proclus’ unparticipated One. 
236 Cf. p. 216-217. 
237 Cf. p. 266 n.124. 
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at once a cause, however we lose the ability to explain the generation of the 
Limit and Unlimited, as distinct henads, after the One. In Damascius, we may 
achieve a notion of the One as the first cause, which explains both the unity 
and the derivation of the first principle of plurality, but we lose the ability for 
its absolute transcendence—thus a unique, grounding principle is to be pos- 
ited, as the Ineffable. In either case, we are bound by a kind of tension that 
results: either for Proclus, the tension in causality for the first entities after 
the One, or for Damascius, the tension in accepting silence as the explanatory 
‘ground’ of all subsequent causes. 
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Conclusion 


In our study we have sought to situate Proclus and Damascius within a crucial 
tension that runs throughout the Neoplatonic tradition: in affirming the exis- 
tence of a principle that is the first cause of all things, one needs to affirm the 
principle’s transcendence over the effects it produces. Yet as a cause, the prin- 
ciple must also be like the effects it produces. At face value these two aspects 
seem to conflict with each other: if one emphasizes the principle's transcen- 
dence, this risks detaching its causal relation from the effects, while if one em- 
phasizes the principle's causal relation, this implies that the principle is itself 
characterized by the feature it is supposed to transcend as the first cause. In all 
the figures we have looked at, especially from Plotinus onward, each attempts 
to address this tension in the way that the principle is formulated. 

As our study has shown, what then makes Proclus and Damascius unique 
among other Neoplatonists is that they address this tension head on by making 
the first principle prior in every respect to the plurality which emerges after 
it—both the One, for Proclus, and the Ineffable, for Damascius. For both Pla- 
tonists, the principle transcends plurality and any direct causal relation with 
the effects that come after it, while intermediate principles, like the henads, 
are responsible for the production of plurality. This is a contrast to the earlier 
tradition, which attempts to make the principle, in the case of the One, both 
transcendent and a direct cause of plurality. This results in the notion of the 
One as simple in itself, but also as pre-containing the character of the plural- 
ity which is produced after it. For Proclus and even Damascius, this solution 
cannot be accepted: if the principle truly transcends its effects, it cannot be 
causally related, at least directly. 

Where we find Proclus and Damascius parting ways is in how each describes 
the One as a cause in relation to its final effect of plurality. For Proclus, the 
One's causality does not entail that it is directly related to its final effect — 
although it produces entities, like the henads, that produce that plurality. This 
allows for the One to be both transcendent and act as a cause, since its cau- 
sality does not implicate it in the process of the production of plurality. For 
Damascius, by contrast, the One's causality implies its final effect of plurality, 
or all things, even though he accepts Proclus' premise that the first product af- 
ter the One is also ‘one’. The result for Damascius is that the One cannot remain 
transcendent in the causal process, but becomes correlated with the lower lev- 
el of the effects that come after it. Thus, Damascius posits a separate principle, 
the Ineffable, which remains transcendent and is not causally related to any of 
the effects that come after it, in order to ground the One's causality. 
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So far our study has attempted to work out why and how Damascius makes 
this latter move, and in turn how Proclus first responds to the tensions of the 
earlier tradition by construing the One in the way he does. This has involved 
three steps in our study. First, we looked at the background to Proclus and 
Damascius with the foundation Plotinus set, and the intermediate Platonists 
that adopted Plotinus’ basic framework for the One (Chapter 1), which final- 
ly motivates Proclus’ position. Second, we analyzed Proclus’ and Damascius’ 
causal frameworks (Chapters 2-3), which ground the way that each construes 
the first principle: either as the One for Proclus, or the One and the Ineffable 
for Damascius. And third, we analyzed Proclus' and Damascius' positions on 
the One in itself, and whether or not this necessitated a separate principle, as 
the Ineffable for Damascius (Chapters 4-5). 

Thus in Chapter 1, we investigated Plotinus' framework for the One, and how 
this framework became employed in his successors— specifically Porphyry 
and Iamblichus—and how Syrianus marked the essential turn that leads us to 
Proclus. One key result we saw in Plotinus was how he often frames the One 
as a paradigmatic cause of Intellect—both in the well-known (as well as con- 
troversial) treatise, Ennead v1.8, as well as in other parts of the Enneads, such 
as in V.4. One tension in Plotinus' construal is that this characterization seems 
to suggest that the One is paradigmatic of the plurality found in Intellect: as 
such, the One must anticipate features that are characterized by plurality, as 
seen in passages like Ennead v1.813-21. Even when Plotinus tries to mediate 
the tension by qualifying his language, he is bound by the problem of causal 
synonymy for the One: if the One explains perfections found in Being and In- 
tellect, it must embody them to a higher degree in itself. This suggests that the 
One is the same in kind as the plurality it produces. 

It is perhaps this difficulty with language for the One, in comparison with 
Being and Intellect, that leads Porphyry to find a systematic method of pred- 
ication for both the One and Intellect/Being. As we have seen, Porphyry (at 
least in the form of the Anonymous Commentary) attempts to articulate the 
difference between the One and Being as analogous to the relation of an indef- 
inite genus to its species, which preserves the continuity between the One and 
Being while demarcating the existence of each principle. Insofar as the One is 
indefinite like the genus, it might escape being implicated by the plurality that 
comes about at the defined level of Being. 

Yet Iamblichus recognizes that the distinction fails to affirm the transcen- 
dence of the One, where the One cannot be the same in kind, as Porphyry's 
solution suggests. Iamblichus' response, as we saw, was to separate out different 
principles—and this led to a distinction between a transcendent, non-causal 
principle, and the One as the first cause. However like Plotinus, Iamblichus 
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preserves a two-sided view of the One: as ‘one’ in relation to all things, but 
within itself pre-containing paradigmatic features that belong to Being. Iam- 
blichus’ higher, ineffable principle thus grounds the One’s causality—a feature 
we find revived in Damascius’ framework. But as we saw for Syrianus, in the 
conclusion of Chapter 1, lamblichus' position on the One is unsatisfactory: the 
One's unity should suffice to explain both its causality and transcendence as 
a principle. Syrianus thus sets the foundation for Proclus' framework by mak- 
ing Iamblichus' ineffable principle the One-alone, as unparticipated, and by 
re-appropriating Iamblichus' 'One' into a plurality of henads, as participated 
‘ones’. The important difference between Iamblichus and Syrianus—as we also 
find in Proclus—is that the One, as unparticipated and transcendent, is af- 
firmed as a cause, since it produces the plurality of henads, and by transitivity 
produces plurality through the henads. Syrianus' innovation, then, compared 
to Plotinus, Porphyry, and Iamblichus is to affirm that the first products after 
the One are also ‘one’ in themselves, rather than pluralities. 

Chapters 2 and 4 thus spelled out Proclus' systematization and elaboration 
of his master, Syrianus; initial framework. In Chapter 2, the main question we 
addressed was how Proclus comes to justify the distinction between unpartici- 
pated and participated causes. This presupposes a distinction between prima- 
ry and instrumental causes in all cases of productivity: in the case of particular 
causes, like individual souls, the soul, as existing separately (xwpıotôç), cannot 
produce its effect in the participating body without implanting an immanent 
power in its participant. Proclus relies on a principle of intermediate causal- 
ity, where the primary cause produces an intermediary that directly brings 
about the effect in the participant. This allows for causes like the soul to bring 
about their effect immanently within the participant without being recipro- 
cally affected. Proclus generalizes this framework with the distinction between 
unparticipated and participated causes, where the unparticipated functions 
as the first cause of a common property found in multiple participants. Par- 
ticipants then receive that common effect directly from their respective, par- 
ticipated causes—like a given living body with its particular soul—and not 
directly from the unparticipated. In this way, the unparticipated brings about 
its effect across multiple participants without being reciprocally conditioned 
by the plurality of the participants. 

This framework becomes crucial for Proclus to articulate the One as both 
transcendent and cause, as we find developed in Chapter 4: as unparticipat- 
ed, the One is not reciprocally affected by the plurality of the participants of 
unity, yet it still exercises causal power over the participants by transitivity, 
inasmuch as it produces the henads which in turn directly produce beings. 
However, as the latter half of the chapter shows, there is a difficulty in Proclus' 
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model: Proclus appears to employ two models of participated causality for the 
One—namely the henads, and the Limit and Unlimited. While the henads are 
responsible for the character of unity in each class of participants, the Limit 
and Unlimited are responsible for the composition of unity and plurality (or 
power) found in all participants. Although the fact that Proclus has to posit 
two models would appear to endanger his framework for the unparticipated/ 
participated in the case of the One, the two models, as we concluded, are ulti- 
mately reconcilable into one: the Limit and Unlimited are ‘henads’ in the way 
the other henads are, and they function as paradigmatic of the other henads' 
activity in relation to beings, while in themselves they still function as distinct 
causes explaining the emergence of plurality in Being and all beings. Still, as 
we saw in the chapter's conclusion, there is an irresolvable aporia: how do the 
Limit and Unlimited come forth from the One? What individuates their char- 
acters as Limit and Unlimited? According to the principle of causal synonymy, 
the cause of the Limit and Unlimited should thus pre-contain the characters 
of ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’ within itself. Yet Proclus denies exactly this of the 
One: in transcending any relation to plurality, the One can only be respon- 
sible for the production of the character of unity, constitutive of the henads 
(and the Limit and Unlimited as henads), rather than the two characters of 
‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’ distinguishing the two corresponding principles, which 
together imply plurality. Consequently Proclus' One may successfully remain 
transcendent and separate, and it may explain the emergence of the henads 
in terms of their unity, but a causal gap remains in the emergence of the Limit 
and Unlimited from the One. 

Thus while Proclus tries maintaining unity of transcendence and causality 
in the One, Damascius ends up pulling apart these two aspects, as we find in 
his framework in Chapters 3 and 5. In Chapter 3, we saw Damascius appropriate 
Proclus' framework and yet raise basic questions about the nature of causality 
between ontological levels. Being's production of Intellect, for example, implies 
a difficulty for the principle of causal synonymy, since Being produces some- 
thing dissimilar in kind to itself. In solving this difficulty, Damascius posits a 
radically new take on causality: principles end up contextualizing themselves, 
and therefore transform themselves in producing entities distinct in kind from 
themselves. Thus Being becomes synonymous and adopts properties similar to 
Intellect in producing Intellect. This reflects Damascius' emphasis that causes 
exist as such only in relative opposition to their effects, whereas in themselves, 
before they produce anything, one finds no causal relation. As a result, we find 
that Damascius holds to a dynamic structure of reality, where higher causes 
exist as 'concentrated' in relation to the effects, which are an 'unfolding' of the 
higher cause. Whereas Proclus sees reality as derived episodically from higher 
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levels—for instance, the henads exist by themselves, as ‘one’-only, before Be- 
ing and the intelligibles emerge—Damascius sees each level as ‘unfolded’ and 
‘concentrated’ altogether—thus the henads, e.g., exist as both ‘one’ and ‘being’ 
together, while at lower levels of being the two aspects become progressively 
separated and distinguished. 

Damascius’ two-sided distinction between causes before and during the 
causal process becomes the foundation for his distinction between the Inef- 
fable and the One, as Chapter 5 goes on to argue. In the beginning we see how 
Damascius’ aporia in the first pages of the De Principiis sets out the dichotomy 
between the notion of ‘cause’-—implying an immediate, opposed relation to 
its effect—and the notion of 'principle—implying priority over the effect, and 
thus no relation to it. This leads straight into one of Damascius’ central claims 
that the One is causally synonymous with its final effect, all things (tà návta). 
By contrast, Proclus maintains that the One is only a cause of ‘all things’ by 
transitivity, and not synonymous with ‘all things. For Damascius, the One's 
causal synonymy with all things means that it anticipates its final effect with- 
in itself in the causal process. This results in a reorientation of Proclus’ Limit 
and Unlimited, where they are now internally implied within the One. Thus 
when the One produces ‘all things’, it becomes distinguished into three prin- 
ciples: the One-All (corresponding to the Limit), the All-One (corresponding 
to the Unlimited), and the Unified (corresponding to Being in Proclus—but 
now as the ‘first’ henad emerging from the One). As a consequence of the One 
contextualizing itself in this way, the One no longer remains transcendent in 
the causal process, just as Being no longer remains transcendent when it caus- 
es Intellect. This leads to Damascius’ argument for the Ineffable as a principle 
which remains transcendent while the One, as the first cause, produces its sub- 
sequent principles. As we concluded, Damascius is not arguing for a subjective 
distinction between the Ineffable and the One, nor is he repeating the same 
function or role of transcendence that the One otherwise has. Instead he at- 
tempts to maintain the Ineffable’s function as a principle which grounds the 
One, but without explicitly ascribing causality to it. 

One general outcome we can draw from our study is that Damascius’ model 
solves the causal gap between Proclus’ One and the Limit and Unlimited, since 
the One anticipates the two principles in itself. On the other hand, Damascius 
appears to shift the tension from the One to the Ineffable: if the Ineffable 
in fact ‘does’ something—for instance, act as a principle of transcendence 
for the One's ‘relative’ transcendence— does this not yet implicate it? While 
Damascius exercises great caution to secure the Ineffable’s position, one can- 
not help but feel that the tension is not quite resolved. Damascius’ solution 
may follow as a logical response to the difficulty in Proclus’ framework, insofar 
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as he attempts to give the One more causal ‘weight’, however at the expense of 
being fully transcendent. One may still wonder if Proclus’ difficulty could be 
solved in some other way, in spite of the tension, rather than by concluding 
with the necessity for an ineffable principle which is both the foundation of a 
metaphysical framework of first principles, and, more specifically, the condi- 
tion for beginning with the One as the first cause. 

One corollary to our study, which we only touched on, is that Damascius 
tends to construe unity as relative to plurality. As we saw in his critique, 
Damascius thinks that Proclus' solution of the One as the absolute first does 
not work, since the One ultimately becomes reduced to the unity that is jux- 
taposed with plurality. Although he affirms the causal priority of the One, 
Damascius appears to return to an Aristotelian position that unity is correlat- 
ed with being, rather than prior to being, as Aristotle argues against the Old 
Academy Platonists. If he actually makes this move, this would be a major shift 
from nearly all previous Neoplatonists, inasmuch as the One always comes be- 
fore being, whereas Damascius comes to affirm the co-existence of unity with 
being. This reflects one area that scholarship has yet to investigate, particularly 
the use of Aristotle in Damascius’ logic and ontology. 

Although the Academy in Athens closed under Damascius and Platonism 
slowly crumbled in its formal school affiliations, it is telling that the later re- 
ception of Proclus and other Neoplatonists, as found in the author of the Liber 
de Causis and others, tends to collapse the One into Being for the first princi- 
ple. Although it is unlikely that Damascius exercised much direct influence 
after the Academy, one cannot help but wonder if Damascius’ arguments for 
the One's co-relativity with ‘all things’ and Being precipitates this move by the 
later traditions. We may at least thank Damascius for revealing an aspect of the 
One’s causality, or at least an aspect that solves a difficulty in Proclus’ account, 
even though Damascius' final solution raises questions of its own. Although 
Damascius is more known for his obscure, radical position of the Ineffable, 
Damascius' innovation, as this study has shown, lies in his theory of causality 
which directly addresses the tension between transcendence and immanence 
in all metaphysical causality. 
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Prop. 113, 100,6-9 
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Prop. 116, 102,14—27 
Prop. 116, 102,22-23 


Prop. 117, 102,28-104,4 
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body  3n7, 45-46, 58n117, 77-78, 85-86, 89, 
93—94, 97, 101, 103-104, 129, 138, 141-142, 
179—184, 197-198, 283, 293 
in relation to matter 181-182 


Cambridge change 
categories of being (Aristotelian) 


122-123, 127, 153n106 
30n16, 
45n76, 121-122, 180n73, 204, 227—228 
ofrelation 121-122, 227—228, 234-235 
cause (aitia, atttov) 
as similar (ouotov, óotócepov)/dissimilar 
(&vópotov) to its effect(s) 94-95, 
98n93, 188-189 
as distinct from principle (àpyY)) 
235-236 
as concentrated/compressed together 
(cuvatpecic, covercvy uévoc) and 
unfolding (&v£Eic) 127-128, 134-137, 
148-149, 231-233, 240-243 
as greater than its effect 76-90 
causal synonymy (principle of) 810,12, 
79-97, 118-120, 128—137, 206n152, 223—224, 
234—235, 241—242, 295 
causal transitivity (principle of) 12, 
74-75, 81, 224, 234-235, 242 
contributory cause (cvvattic) 
83, 88-90 


76-77, 


Note: Authors and works are included only when their positions are discussed. See further the 


Index locorum. 
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containing cause (cuvextixóv) 77, 82n31, 
103, 188-190 

efficient, primary/secondary 76-77, 
83-90 


efficient, unaffected/affected 84-88 

fire/heat example 78, 83-88, 95n84, 
103, 241n63 

four Aristotelian causes (formal, efficient, 
material, final) 76-78, 89 


instrumental 76, 83-84, 87-90, 93, 97-99, 
146-147 
intermediate 74-75, 93-94, 97-99 


Neo-Humean conception  7nn18-20 
paradigmatic 76-77, 89n57 
participated see participation/participated 
reciprocal causation, action 84-88, 
120-122, 228n30 
true cause (aitia) 76-79; see also above 
contributory cause 
unparticipated see unparticipated 
Chaldaean Oracles | 42-43, 54n106, 198n127, 
268n130, 305n234 
concept (Évvotd) | 156—157, 229—230, 239n60, 
244-247, 256, 261-264, 280-282, 
292-293 


D'Ancona, Cristina 1, 65138, 177n68, 201n134, 
214n171 

Dillon, John  44n73, 53n105, 65nn137-138 

definition 30-31, 50, 52, 86n48, 178-181 

affirmative vs. negative 179—181 

Dodds, E.R. 94n78, 101n96, 106n113, 159n14, 
166n31, 167-168, 177n69, 190n101, 
201—202, 214 


existence 
essence/existence distinction 6n17 
parasitical (mapumdotacis) 80n27 
self-complete (abtoteAns bmdatactc) see 
self-complete. 
incomplete (dteAys) 88, 90-92, 97-98, 
101-102 
as orócxacic distinct from subsistence 
(images) 
191n109 
see also being; mode of existence, by 
existence (xat& Umdotaaww) 
Euclid's Elements 158 


80n27, 92n73, 98-100, 


341 


first principle 
henads as (mpatat ápyat) 
Limit/Unlimited as (meatou dpyat) 
200-203 
as transcending opposites in Proclus see 
One, the, transcending opposites; in 
Damascius, see ineffable, transcending 
opposites 
see also principle 
forms 3-4, 7-9, 11, 26-35, 43, 51, 54n106, 
59-61, 75-78, 85-87, 89, 102-105, 116, 
123-125, 12935, 139-140, 166n31, 
183-187, 204, 223, 246-247, 251n97 
Form of the Good 3-4, 27 
enmattered form 75, 85-87, 89, 102-105, 
123-125, 132, 184—185, 204, 251n97 


202-203 


Gersh, Stephen — 711152, 169n40, 208n157 
Gertz, Sebastian  127n29, 137n51, 152-153, 
276 
Good, the 
as identified with the One — 2-4, 27, 62-63, 
156nn2-3, 246n79, 294n206 
as distinguished from the 
One 62n1i29,246n79 
Form of the Good see forms, Form of 
the Good 
see also One, the 
Great Kinds (u£ytoco yévn) 
192n110, 194, 246-247 
sameness and difference 
259-260 
ground, grounding 
in contemporary metaphysics 
Ineffable as ground of the One 


31-32, 49ngo, 


192nn0, 194-195, 


7018 
291—297 


henads 1-12, 21, 56n113, 63-67, 69-72, 73n2, 

75, 95-96, 10-111, 113-114, 139153, 
146—151, 154—155, 159114, 165-173, 
174057, 177-178, 181-182, 186-202, 
206-208, 211-217, 221-222, 224n19, 
232—234, 242—244, 250n92, 251n97, 257, 
259—262, 266-267, 271n138, 273-276, 
281, 295-297, 304 

as acting through themselves (8v éavtod) 
215-216 

as containing together (cuvéyet) their 
effects 188-190 
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henads (cont) 
as divine numbers 64, 67, 169-170, 
171n46, 172n48, 1981127, 203 
as self-complete see self-complete, 


henads as 
as unknowable in themselves/knowable 
by their effects 191-192 


distinguished by proper character 
(iSt6t)s) 186-192, 197-200, 213-218 

providence see knowledge, providence 

lamblichus | 3n7, 11, 14n39, 41, 43, 50, 53-74 
76n10, 89n57, 1023103, 118-119, 126127, 
155, 157, 165-166, 169—170, 173-174, 177, 
190n101, 198n127, 202-203, 223-224, 
242—243, 265-270, 275, 305 


Ineffable (ppnTov, andppytov) 12-14, 18-21, 
56, 60-63, 67—68, 71n52, 73n2, 118-119, 
151—153, 157n8, 169—170, 209, 219-222, 
229, 235-230, 248, 256, 262—264, 
267-272, 276-307 

as beyond concepts (ëvvora) and speech 
(Aéyew) 280-282 

as divined (uavtevetat) 

as nothingness (tò oddév) 
292-295, 303-304 

as principle of matter 302-304 

as sanctuary (d8uvov) of the One 18, 
294-295 

as transcending opposites 
289-290 296-297 

as uncoordinated (aobvtaxtov) 
281—282, 289-290 

overturning/self-refutation (repírporoc) in 
thought 281-282, 290, 295, 297, 299, 
301-302 

skeptical/subjective interpretation see 
knowledge, skepticism 

superfluous interpretation 
298-304 

see also One, the, as ineffable 

infinite regress 157, 159161, 163-164, 166n31, 

176, 233n45, 2741144, 277, 298-300 

the One as stopping see One, the, as 
stopping an infinite regress 

Intellect (voóc)  3n7, 9-11, 16-19, 25-26, 
29-47, 49-50, 53-62, 66-68, 70-71, 
73-75, 77, 91-92, 94-97, 104-107, 


280-281 
281n168, 


271-272, 277, 


279, 


278-279, 
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109—116, 119-129, 131, 135-148, 150—151, 
162, 167, 172-184, 191-192, 194—197, 220, 
225n22, 230—231, 235n46, 239-240, 
243-244, 260—262, 268n131, 273-276, 
288, 296-297 

see also triad, of One, Intellect, Soul; 
intelligible; being, as cause of Intellect 

intelligible 

as the principle, Being see being, Being- 
itself 

intelligible triad (intelligible, intelligible- 
and-intellective, intellective) see triad, 
intelligible triad 

theOneas see One, the, as intelligible 


irradiation/illumination (€\Aaupis) 92-93, 
98-102, 123, 182-185, 191-3192 
knowledge 
content of knowledge (yvôopa) | 137n51, 
2740142 
foreknowledge of the gods see below 
providence 
‘Kantian interpretation | 20n69, 278n158 
providence 0-11, 238n54, 251n97, 
275n146 
self-refutation see Ineffable, overturning/ 
self-refutation 


skepticism, skeptical arguments 20-21, 
125n23, 126n27, 127n29, 137n51, 221, 228 
subject/object of thought 31-32, 37, 


120328, 137n51, 228n32, 235 


Liber de Causis 16-19, 313 
Limit/Unlimited (mépac, dxetpov/ 
ànepia) 57, 59-60, 63-64, 67n144, 
70, 112-113, 142-143, 155-157, 161117, 
165-166, 169—170, 184-186, 197—218, 230, 
243-244, 248—256, 261-262, 265-272, 
274n1143-144, 278-279, 301-303 
ashenads 211-213 
as One-All (£v x&vca)/All-One (r&vca £v) 
see One, the, as One-All/All-One 








as single fused nature (cüpqucic) 267-269 
characterized by opposition 204, 

266-272 
Limit in the position of the One 206-208 


manifestations (&xqdvoetc) of the 
One 208-209 
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Unlimited as cause of all beings 206-208 

see also first principle, Limit/Unlimited as; 

Being, as the mixed of Limit/Unlimited 
Lloyd, A.C. 81-88 


Maximus the Confessor 14-15 
matter (as principle, substrate) 3n7, 10n25, 
63-64, 85-87, 89, 91n68, 102-105, 122-124, 
148-151, 157N7, 178, 181-186, 204, 208n157, 
251n97, 257, 262nu18, 285, 302-304 
intelligible matter 43, 46-47, 59-60 
the Ineffable and matter see Ineffable, as 
principle of matter 
the One and matter see One, the, as cause 
of matter 
mereology 161-162 
see also wholes/parts 
mode of existence 
by causality (xat’ aitiav) 9-10, 92n74, 
106-11, 115-116, 128—131, 146-148, 
172—173, 174N57, 176178, 188-190, 192, 
197, 216—217, 232n42, 238n54 
by character (xatà idióta) 147-148 
by existence (xatà dmdctacw) 149 





by participation (xatá méðečw) 106-11, 
172—173, 2741144, 288-290 
by subsistence (xa8’ dnépEv) 106-11, 


139, 146-148, 172-173, 17457, 188-190, 
247—248, 274n144, 288-290 
as whole before parts (oAdty¢ npò TAV 
uepav), whole of parts (6Aótv ¿x TOV 
yepav), whole in the part (6Adty¢ Ev TH 
pépet) see whole/parts 
monad (póvaç) 30n16, 60-61, 63-65, 
89n61, 97-102, 105, 108-109, 111-112, 
114—115, 123, 143, 157, 171—172, 182n77, 
188, 1981127, 203-204, 231-233, 235n46, 
268n131, 270, 291 
as opposed to dyad (8và) 
143, 157, 198n127, 270 
monism  2ni 5-6 
motion 
Aristotelian sense 


63-65, 123, 


31-32, 74-77, 83-88, 
90-92, 93n76, 94n79, 122 
as one of the ‘Great Kinds’ (péyiota 
yém) 31-32, 49ngo, 178-179, 246-247 
motion in the intelligible realm 31- 
32, 9on64 
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self-motion 86, 97-98, 141n63 
more geometrico 81-82, 107nu5, 
158n1,174n57 


Nature (pvatc) 
asprinciple 17n53, 45n76, 78-79, 89, 
93-95, 104n106 
negations 
definition of see definition, affirmations 
vs. negations 
two-fold meaning, superior/ 
inferior 292-294 
Nicholas of Methone 14-15, 201-202, 214 
nothingness (tò o08£v) 
as indicating matter 303-304 
two-fold meaning, superior/ 
inferior 292-294 


One, the (Tò Ëv, Tò adtoév) 
as all things (tà návta) 
249, 272—274 
as all things by anticipation (rgóAxUic, 
KATA npóňnýv) 238-239, 284 
as all things by unity (xoà tò £v) 
240—241, 245, 249, 283-284 


25-72, 154-307 
231-243, 245, 


as Being-itself (abd tò elvat/óv) 42-43, 
51-54, 60-61 

as bringing together (cuvaywydv) 163-166, 
247—252 

as cause in a non-causal way (avaitiws 
attiov) 178n7o 


as cause of matter 181-186, 302-303 

as distinguished from the Good see Good, 
the, as distinguished from the One 

asineffable 11, 169, 209, 243-244, 288-290 

as intelligible (voyt6v) 35-37, 40, 42-43, 
45075, 53-54 

as middle term (u£cov) of the 
Ineffable 288 

as not a cause 73n1 

as not all things (xà m&vta) 
236-243 

as One-All/All-One (£v ndvta/mevta 
Ev) 149ng5, 150n97, 151N101, 243-245, 
255n103, 260—266, 267n129, 272-2706, 
297n213, 302; see also triad, of One-All, 
All-One, Unified; plurality, All-One as 
pure plurality 


175-176, 
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One, the (Tò £y, tò abvoév) (cont) 
as opposed to plurality/multiplicity 
270-272 
as paradigm of paradigms (rapd8ety pa 
Tapaderyatwv) 39n49, 66, 177-178, 
236-237 
as pre-containing the causes of all 
things 39-40, 55-56, 65-69, 173-178, 
238-243, 272-273 
as power of all things (Stvapucg mévtwv) 
34-36, 149, 233 
as root (ġičav) of every existence 255-256 
as stopping an infinite regress 157, 
1593160, 163-165, 166n31, 175-176, 277, 
298-300 
as transcending opposites 
216—217, 248—249 
as uncoordinated (aobvtaxtov) 
289-290, 303-304 
as undetermined (ddiwetctov)/determined 
(8uopicuévov) 243-257, 264-265 
as unparticipated 72, 149-151, 157-158, 
162-166, 169-173, 209-212 
as whole before wholes see wholes/parts, 
whole before/of wholes 
circle-radii-point as metaphor 
of 231n39,242 
conditioned by opposite characters 
289-290 
characterized by being in need (£v8eéc)/ 
without need (dvevüeéc) 282-288 
henads see henads 
in Plato see Parmenides (Plato), first 
hypothesis and second hypothesis 
in relation to beginning, middle, end 
(doxy, Mea, TEAOS) 65 
Presocratic/Parmenidean notion of 1-2 
trace (iyvog) 251, 285-286 
see also triad, of One, Intellect, Soul 
Opsomer, Jan  161n20, 162n23, 164n27, 300-302 
otherness/difference (£repótrc) 48-50, 
52-54, 132-135, 193-196; see also Great 
Kinds, sameness and difference 





157, 163-165, 


56, 64, 


277) 


paradigm 
in relation to image 
135-136 
see One, the, as paradigm of paradigms 


112-115, 125-126, 128, 
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participation/participated  3n7, 8-9, 1, 
13-18, 30-31, 34-36, 38-39, 47-51, 
72-75, 77-78, 82n31, 86n48, 92-118, 123, 
128—129, 135n46, 138-139, 141-142, 145- 
152, 156160, 162—173, 176-178, 181-184, 
186—192, 195-197, 202—203, 206—212, 
230-231, 233-234, 246—247, 250n92, 
254—255, 266—269, 271, 273-276, 281, 
289-291, 295-297 

as vehicle (yy) see vehicle 
in contrast to the unparticipated 











(àpé8excov) 13-18, 99-116, 145-147, 
149-152 
Parmenides (Plato) 
first hypothesis 2—4, 27, 47, 70-72, 


169n4o, 181, 209, 245, 278-279, 281, 288, 
293-294, 300n221 
second hypothesis 
246-248 
third hypothesis 141-142 
fifth hypothesis 304 
sail-cloth metaphor/paradox 102-103 
Parmenides, Presocratic philosopher 1-2 
Philolaus 143n70, 209 
Philebus (Plato) 59-60, 12-113, 161n17, 
165-166, 203-204, 2061152, 208-210, 
248—256, 265, 271 
Four Kinds (Cause, Limit, Unlimited, 
Mixed) 59-60, 165-166, 203, 
208-209, 249, 256 
2-4, 8-9, 31-32, 47-49, 51, 62, 66, 
76-77, 83, 88, 162n21, 165-166, 175, 
184-185, 211165, 225n22, 250, 288, 
292-293 
Plotinus 2-3, 9-1, 16, 25-35, 41-43, 
45174—76, 46-47, 49-51, 53-56, 59-63, 
65-75) 77) 95, 102-105, 116, 119-120, 
140n56, 154—155, 157—162, 164—165, 169, 
173-174, 177-178, 181-184, 190, 219-220, 
223-224, 23139, 233, 239-240, 242—243, 
251n97, 257n105, 285, 292n200 
plurality 
All-One (r&vra £v) as pure 
plurality 2741144 
impossibility of composition purely 
by 1593162 
in contrast to differentiation/ 
distinction | 143n73, 233n44 


47, 70-72, 179-181, 


Plato 
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see also One, the, as opposed to plurality/ 
multiplicity 
Porphyry n, 41-47, 55-57, 59, 65n38, 68-69, 
76ng, 169, 173-174, 176-177, 219-220, 
266n124 
power/potency (8üvajic) 4-8, 25, 29ma2, 
33-35, 43, 541106, 63, 77, 79-81, 90-97, 
101—104, 126—127, 129—132, 149, 155, 
177n68, 184-185, 191-192, 195, 199-201, 
203-208, 210—211, 213—216, 223-224, 233, 
267, 275n146 
Aristotelian vs. Proclean conception 
90-94 
active vs. passive potency 90-93 
complete (teA¢ic) vs. incomplete (dteAjs) 
power 91-92 
see also triad, of subsistence, power, 
activity; the One, as power of all things 





predication 
by analogy (dvaroyia, xata &vàoyiav) 
257-265 
by genus/species 41-42, 49-55, 57-59, 
68-69 


by indication (xat& vdetEtv) 260-262 
principle (apy) 1-21, 23, 34, 44071, 56, 60-61, 
63-64, 661141, 83n37, 97—101, 105, 109, 
114—115, 150, 156nn2—4, 166—167, 182n77, 
195-196, 200—201, 205149, 211-212, 
224—227, 235-236, 238—239, 246—248, 
252—253, 260—261, 267-270, 272-273, 
277, 281-284, 286-287, 295n209 
as distinct from cause (aicía) see cause, as 
distinct from principle 
procession 
by sameness (xata tabtoty Ta), by 
similarity (xa8’ ópotótwva) 172-173, 
193-197 
by unity (xa6' évwow) 
212n167, 215-216 
production 
by a principle’s own being (att@ T 
eivat) 17155, 125-126, 131-132 
by alteration in substance (xat’ odctas 
eEadayyv) 112-113, 196 
by diminution (xa6' 9rófacw) 
196-197 
by inclination (xat& thv veócacav) 
132-135, 137 








172173, 193-196, 


112-113, 


345 


by procession (xatd& mpd0d0v) 12-13 

proper character, property (idiótng, (copo, 
tov) 21, 57-59, 112, 14-116, 136, 147- 
149, 169, 186-200, 213-217, 247—250, 
255—256, 266-267, 269n133, 272—275, 
286-287 

Pseudo-Dionysius 13-15, 18-19, 206n153 

Pythagoreanism | 30n16, 33n31, 64, 143n70, 
196n120 


Neopythagoreanism 64, 157, 165-166 


Rappe, Sara 
228nn31-32, 2781157 
sensible 45n76, 53n104, 57117, 82, 
102—105, 116, 141n64, 184-185 
sensible qualities 103-105 


20n69, 125n23, 126n27, 


self-constitution 40, 46-47, 96-97, 114-115, 
128—129, 131, 135-136, 138-145 
the One as constituting itself 39—40, 
46-47 
self-complete (adtoteAys) | 97-99, 101-102, 
110—111, 171, 182-183, 194-195, 200, 
214-216, 2771156 
henadsas 171 182-183, 194-195, 200 
self-motion see motion, self-motion 
settheory 161-162 
see also mereology 
simplicity, simple (&xAóc, ànAQc) 26-27, 
37) 54n106, 90-91, 132—134, 143-145, 
231—232, 235n47, 238-239, 246, 252—253, 
283-284, 288 
principle of prior simplicity 27 
skepticism see knowledge, skepticism 
Sophist (Plato) | 31-32, 49ngo, 194, 246—247 
Soul(jvy$) 3n7, 9, 17053, 29, 32n29, 44-46, 
57n115, 73—75, 77, 78n24, 83, 86-87, 89, 
91-98, 101-102, 105-106, 108-112, 114: 
117, 128, 135-136, 138, 141-142, 146-149, 
162, 167, 170, 179—184, 186n92, 191n107, 
194, 197, 230—231, 251n97, 268n131, 
280n160, 282-283 





Stoics 29nu, 52n101 77, 238n54, 258n106 
subsistence (orápEic) 
as distinct from existence 
(ónóctacic)) 80n27,191n109 
pre-subsisting/pre-existing (rpovrdpyov) 
92174, 136n49, 142-143, 199, 209 
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Syrianus 13n39, 41, 64n133, 69-77, 95n84, 
125n22, 154—155, 169n40, 179-181, 203, 


243n68, 2701136, 275 


Third Man argument 
see also infinite regress 
Thomas Aquinas 4-5, 6117, 15n47, 18-19 
triad 
intelligible triad 42-43, 53-59, 62-63, 
66-72, 77n20, 118-119, 150—151, 222—223, 
260—262, 264—268, 275 
of Being, Life, Intellect 18-19, 42-43, 
53-54, 56-60, 66-67, 70, 92n73, 
107n116, 120, 128—129, 139n55, 143-147, 
172-177, 195-198, 244, 260-261, 275 
of Limit, Unlimited, Mixed/Being see 
Limit/Unlimited 
of modes of existence (by causality/ 
subsistence/participation) see mode of 
existence 
of One, Intellect, Soul 3n7 
of One-AIl, All-One, Unified 
245, 2550103, 264—266, 272—276, 302; see 
also One, the, as One-All/All-One 
of remaining, procession, revision 


166n31 176 


151D101, 243- 


144—145, 151101, 15211105, 197—198, 201, 
257-265, 273 

of subsistence (UropEic), power (8bvoquc), 
activity (£vépyett) 53-54, 91-92, 
177168, 200n132 

of whole before/of/in parts see wholes/parts 


Unified, the (Tó Yjvopévov) 139-140, 142-145, 

14995, 150—151, 220, 231-235, 240—245, 
252, 254—257, 264—267, 269, 272—279, 
279, 283-284, 286—290, 294—295, 297, 
305-306 

as Being  139n53, 143-145, 150nn96-98, 
220, 272—273, 276n151, 297 

as concrete unity (ëËvwpa) 272-276 

as mixed/mixture (pıxtòv/píčıç) 250-255 
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unity 
as constitutive of objects' existence 
1573162 
as property/concept 
71220, 78n24, 1573362, 176n61, 205-206, 
234-235 
as co-referential with being 
232-233, 242, 313 
as principle see One, the 
unparticipated (&uéðextov) 13-16, 64n133, 
73-75 78n24, 89n61, 99-116, 145-152, 
162-166, 169—173, 187, 191-192, 196-197, 
209-212, 215—217, 219—222, 230-233, 
253n100, 271, 2740143, 275-276, 278-279, 
281, 291, 295-297, 305-306 
see also participation/participated 
4, 8-9, 26, 30116, 33n31, 
7407, 76-77, 85-88, 90-92, 94n79, 
138-139, 261-262 
as efficient and final cause 
as final cause only  74n7 
see also Aristotle 


26-31, 


1-7, 10-12, 26-31, 


143, 148-149, 





unmoved mover 


76-77 


Van Riel, Gerd 68n145, 141n61, 148-149, 
211164, 214n171, 244n72, 255n103, 
2751148, 298-302 

vehicle (6ynua) 146-149 


wholes/parts 

relation of wholes and parts 5-6, 29-31, 
66-67, 105-111, 128, 132, 159-160, 161117, 
167-168, 173-176, 179—180, 193-194, 
225n22, 246n81, 253n100 

whole before parts (SAdty¢ npo TAY 
pepàv), whole of parts (6Aótvc ¿x TOV 
uepàv), whole in the part (6Adty¢ Ev TO 
Mépe) 66-67, 105-111, 16736, 173-176, 
252n100 

whole before/of wholes 

see also mereology 





66-67, 173-177 
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